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EDWARD VIL. 


IF the security wherewith Edward VII. was enshrined in the 
hearts of his people and of the world had been for a moment in 
doubt, the spontaneous expression of heartfelt grief which his 
death evoked would instantly have dispelled it. Never has a 
King been more widely or more sincerely deplored. There was 
in the universal sorrow a sense of personal loss which monarchs, 
by the very tenure of their office, can rarely inspire ; an intimate 
consciousness of bereavement, which comes to us only at the 
cessation of a long friendship. England, in truth, felt that she 
had lost not merely her King, but a friend; and our Dominions 
oversea, with the continent of Europe, shared, as in loyal duty 
bound, the loss of England. 

Thus it is that we understand the place which Edward VII. 
has made for himself in history, separate and apart. He inter- 
preted the duties of the Crown in the most liberal spirit. He 
put no trust in the mysteries of state. With a kindly hand he 
tore down the veil of secrecy which has hedged the life and 
person of our Kings. He came forth to share the pleasures and 
pursuits of his people. He was familiar to all men, not only in 
the trappings of state, the importance of which he never under- 
rated, but in the simplicity of a citizen, a sportsman, and a man 
of the world. Wherever he went he carried with him the same 
quick sympathy, the same ease of manner which have served 
him in the conquest of his own kingdom. And abroad as at 
home, he had grappled to his heart with hoops of steel a thou- 
sand friends, he had won the attachment of men who recked 
not of politics, or who forgot in his amiable smile the jealousies 
of rival nations. In brief, he had become, without premedita- 
tion or sacrifice, the most popular man in the world, and thus 
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achieved a position unique in the experience of history. The 
place which he held in France need be embellished with no 
decorative phrase. For some years he had been toasted in 
the United States as “the King,” such a tribute of instinctive 
respect as has been paid to no other monarch. 

It was, before all things, his temperament to which he owed 
this triumph over life. He had a rare faculty of displacement. 
In whatever station he had been born, he would have attracted 
the notice and admiration of his fellows. He imposed himself 
upon others naturally and without effort. And the gifts, born 
in him, were nurtured and improved by a wise education. At 
the outset he was subjected to the severest discipline. When 
he reached the age of eighteen he was “formally emancipated 
from parental authority and control.” The right path had been 
shown him: it was for him to take it. His mind had been 
“strengthened” against the seduction of flattery: it remained 
for him to preserve the triple brass. of his pride and self-esteem, 
At Oxford and Cambridge, in the Army, at the Courts of Europe, 
he learned the lessons which were to fit him for the craft of 
kingship. He travelled wisely and with discretion. He made 
himself familiar with the languages, the policies, the minds of 
other men ; and, while he did not neglect the weightier matters, 
it was to the art of life that he devoted his hours of deepest 
study. At twenty-one he was a finished citizen of the world. 
Not merely was he known from one end of Europe to the other; 
he had made a triumphal progress through the Dominion of 
Canada, and he had stood, the heir to the throne of Great 
Britain, bareheaded before the statue of Washington. Thus, 
while he enlarged the boundaries of his experience, he touched 
the general imagination, and long before he was called to sit 
upon the throne, the Prince of Wales had definitely impressed 
himself upon the consciousness of the world. 

A sense of grandeur, in truth, early pervaded his career. 
The journey to India, no doubt, was Disraeli’s inspiration. But 
no sooner was the idea breathed into the Prince’s mind, than he 
recognised what it might mean, imaginatively, to the history of 
the Empire. Never since the age of myths had West and Hast 
been so splendidly associated. There was a splendour, even a 
touch of poetry, in this visit paid by the heir to the Throne to 
our greatest dependency. It was plain to all that the Prince of 
Wales assumed the duties of his station in a spirit of magnan- 
imity which none of his predecessors would have understood. 
He recognised the importance of knowing all those over whom 
one day he might be called to govern, and thus he seemed a 
living man, and no mere vision, to all the world. 

Such, in truth, was the secret of his universal popularity. It 
was @ popularity bred of knowledge. At home the affection of 
his people wae based on other grounds as well. By a stern 
convention of our life, the Prince was debarred from taking an 
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active part in practical politics. He might neither give counsel 
nor accept responsibility. Custom, the sternest tyrant of them 
all, forbade that he should prepare himself in the school of 
experience for the task which presently he would be asked to 
perform. But there were other duties, which lay not beyond his 
scope, and these he discharged with a zeal and energy which 

roved his competence in affairs. He interested himself deeply 
in the housing of the poor. He made the hospitals his own 
peculiar care. And he brought to philanthropy the sound sense 
and knowledge of the world which were always his. Nor was 
his activity bound by these and kindred duties. He still had 
time to spare for the manifold pursuits of the country. He won 
the Derby ; he bred prize-cattle ; he proved that nothing which 
delighted the average Englishman came amiss to him. And if 
literature made no appeal to his mind, if his sympathy with the 
fine arts was not conspicuous, he might justly plead the example 
of his mother, and declare that the patronage of painting and 
sculpture was not the first duty of a monarch, that Kings 
might still be great though their Courts were unhaunted of 
the Muse. 

Nine years ago he ascended the throne at the age of sixty, 
completely inexperienced in the delicate business he was asked 
to transact. The lack of experience, which he himself deplored, 
was not wholly unfortunate. A knowledge of kingly duties can 
be acquired in age. The lessons of life, which fit their master for 
any enterprise, may be learned only in youth. And if Edward 
VII. was ignorant of the practices of Ministers, none understood 
better than he the management of men, nor possessed a closer 
acquaintance with the customs and manners of many worlds. 
Moreover, a King who is not called upon to rule until maturer 
years has this advantage: he has been permitted to live and in 
the open; his eyes and mind have not been closed against the 
truth; he has moved, whither he would, without the pomp and 
circumstance of Courts. So that, if Edward VII. were in 1901 
a novice as a King, he was no novice in the complex arts of life. 

There were certain duties of a King which intimately chimed 
with his humour. He loved the splendid trappings of royalty. 
He took a keen delight in the pageantry of progresses and pro- 
cessions. He had not long been on the throne when a reaction 
from the austerity of the Victorian Age was plainly visible. 
There was henceforth a certain movement and gaiety in the 
street, to which London had been unaccustomed. Never once 
did the King shirk a ceremonial duty. It was his point of 
honour to make the Coronation as noble and handsome as 
possible. He insisted always on opening Parliament in person, 
and his passage from Buckingham Palace to Westminster was 
ever a gratification of his people’s loyalty. Thus he interpreted 
the tenure of his office. He thought that his faithful subjects 
had a right to participate in the display and glitter of the Court, 
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whereof he was the centre. He was determined that those who 
had known him in the greater intimacy of his princely days, 
should witness the dignity and magnificence of his royal pro- 
gress, and if only the Radicals were gifted with understanding 
they would recognise that in the true sense of the word Edward 
VIL. was a democratic monarch. 

A curiosity of life, a desire to know and understand all new 
things—these were governing qualities in the mind of Edward 
VIL, and it marks the keenness of his sympathy that he desired 
others to delight in the pageantry which was a delight to him. 
Nevertheless, this interest in the decorative arts of life was but 
the superficial merit of our King. If he were a man of the 
world, he was a man also of courage and devotion. No states- 
man of his time had a higher sense of duty. He spared neither 
himself nor his leisure. He worked for his country unceasingly. 
He was at his post early and late. And it will always be remem- 
bered that even on the day of his death he was still ready to 
transact business, to give himself in the service of England. It 
has been said of his house that none of its men ever lacked 
courage, and it is to his glory that in the conscious hour of 
death he was still master of himself and his destiny. 

There was a oneness in his character which is the chief 
element of greatness. He cherished as King all the qualities 
which he had displayed as Prince of Wales. He did but bring 
into the wider sphere of foreign policy the amiability, the dislike 
of harsh dealing, the determination to mitigate animosities, which 
had distinguished him in the conflicts of society. The lesson of 
his influence is a lesson of humanity. We shall do him no 
discredit if we acknowledge that he was not a statesman of the 
highest rank. He had not the grasp and foresight of Bismarck. 
He did not form an imaginative conception of foreign policies. 
It was not for him to foretell the future or to work for the 
millennium. But he saw with a rare lucidity what lay immedi- 
ately in front of him. He disliked the strife of countries as bit- 
terly as he disliked the conflict of parties, and he believed always 
that more might be done by accommodation than by force. In 
other words, he was determined to approach foreign countries in 
the same spirit in which he would approach his friends. Were 
they quarrelsome, then he would insist that they should make up 
their quarrel like men of honour. As duels may be avoided in 
society by the exercise of tact, so wars might (he thought) be 
avoided in- Europe, if only Ministers would listen to the voice of 
compromise. If it be not a counsel of heroism, it is a counsel 
of prudence and of good hap. It is not easy, as yet, to say pre- 
cisely what Edward VII. achieved for the peace of Europe. His 
influence is still vague and uncertain. But without anticipating 
the verdict ef history, we may declare that since he went as 4 
royal ambassador to foreign courts, there has been a more 
humane interpretation of politics and their purpose. 
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Certain ingenious persons have supposed that, because 
Edward VII. professed an interest in foreign affairs, he was a 
Machiavelli in cunning and duplicity. These, who should have 
known better, have detected the most highly complex motives 
in his simplest actions. Of course, it may be said at once that 
his policy was never Machiavellian. It was based upon a 
reasonable desire for tranquillity, and it was carried out openly 
and without afterthought. As Edward VII. dominated society 
by a mixture of suavity and sternness, so he dominated the 
politics of the world by a firmness, which made clear his 
purpose, by a willingness to accommodate, which proved his 
sympathy with others. The heads of other States knew that 
he would meet them as gentlemen, that he would take advant- 
age neither of their amiability nor of their self-interest, and by 
the exercise of worldly wisdom peace appeared not merely 
desirable but inevitable. 

Thus he carried that faculty of friendship, which had served 
him so long and so well in private, into the sphere of politics, 
and at a word peace seemed to alight upon his shoulder, The 
fortune rather than the credit of the cessation of hostilities in 
South Africa belonged to him. That end was achieved with 
his complete sympathy, but without his domination. The 
entente cordiale stands upon another foot, and it is hardly too 
much to say that our friendship with France is the sole and 
authentic work of Edward VII That he was better equipped 
by nature and habit to carry out this admirable design need 
not be said. For many years he had lived as familiarly in 
Paris as in London. The breadth of sympathy, the quick 
sensitiveness to outward impressions, the delight in colour 
and gaiety, the love of the theatre—all the qualities which 
win the favour of Paris—had long been his. And when in 
1903 he went to France on his mission of peace, he might 
have hoped to succeed where failure seemed assured to any 
one else. The task was not easy. The relations between 
France and England were strained—on the French side, at 
least—to breaking point. And if it is true, as M. Hanotaux has 
said, that the King’s visit was suggested by none but himself, 
that he wrote to President Loubet without the knowledge of his 
Ministers, then the triumph is clearly a personal triumph for 
King Edward VII., and for him alone. He came to France; 
he was received with correctness and without enthusiasm. He 
drove down the Champs Elysées amid a cold silence—the one 
figure in the drama who was determined to be pleased. Nothing 
checked his enthusiasm. Resolved to find in a city of un- 
friendliness the Paris of his early dreams, he made his enjoy- 
ment and appreciation manifest to all men. Thus was his 
conquest assured. He treated France as a friend with whom 
he had had a misunderstanding. And France, sensitive as him- 
self, understood the spirit of his proffered compromise. The rest 
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was easy. In a few months the bitterness of Fashoda, the 
malice of the Dreyfus case, the many fables which in these 
far-off days of misunderstanding did duty for political 
argument, were all put away into the dark backward and 
abysm of time. Nothing was left but the memory of a 
pleasant visit and the fine security of a freshly knit friendship. 

What King Edward did in France was even surpassed by the 
entente which he inaugurated in Russia. There the feeling of 
animosity, if less profound than in Paris, was at least established 
upon a sounder basis. The unfortunate event which had taken 
place in the North Sea could not be explained away as the 
figment of a suspicious imagination. England’s alliance with 
Japan was, and is, a happy reality. But once more King 
Edward’s ease of manner won the day. He smoothed away the 
difficult memories of the past, he showed the amicable possi- 
bilities of the future and overcame the hesitancy of Russia, 
because he treated her as he had treated France—like a friend. 
Many Kings, no doubt, have achieved greater things than this. 
No King may boast of precisely this achievement. 

At home King Edward had not had the opportunity of dis- 
playing the rare gift of conciliation which had served him so 
well abread. He died on the eve of a dispute, upon which it 
would have been his duty to arbitrate. A greater difficulty 
than any with which he had been confronted lay ‘ahead of him. 
It was fortunate for him, perhaps, that he escaped this supreme 
test of statesmanship. On one side, at least, the combatants 
possessed neither grace nor moderation. It is unfortunate for 
us, since King Edward had that faculty of yielding, to win a 
future advantage, which can solve most of the difficulties that 
beset the body politic. But, though much remains to do, much 
he did. If he had not the mightier attributes of kingship, if 
it was not given to him to ride at the head of a victorious army, 
or to dominate the councils of the State with his own imperious 
policy, he showed what no other King has ever shown, that a 
finished man of the world may interpose upon ground too 
dangerous for the political philosopher, and that even in the 
hostile atmosphere of foreign courts, manners still make man. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
t- BY W. J. COURTHOPE. 


5. 


WHILE ‘neath the Bridge I watched the River glide, 
Lord of the bed in which his life began, 

I thought how Nature with her deathless tide 
Bemocked th’ ephemeral fates of dying Man. 


But Man I saw, returning scorn for scorn, 
In narrower bounds confine the River’s wave, 
Display his spoils from Nature’s kingdom torn, 
And build his arts and commerce on her grave. 


O’er marsh and fen I marked his City grown, 
Whose winding streets record the elder fame 
Of brooks, like Niobe transformed to stone,! 
Of shore and islet buried in a name;? 





And, high above, his twin Cathedral towers, 
Crowning the glories of the Nation’s shrine, 

Proclaim how far Man’s perishable powers 
Have to its goal advanced the Will Divine. 


II. 


Whoe’er of British birth wouldst here explore 
The fates and fortunes of thine island kin, 

Pass from Thames’ bank beneath the Minster door, 
And view a nobler stream enshrined within. 


Slow, but unresting as the inward force 

That thrusts the glacier on from age to age, 
The builder’s hand reveals the Kingdom’s course, 
5 And writes its annals on a marble page. 





1 The Tyburn river, rising in the Hampstead hills, originally ran into the 
Thames to the west of Westminster Abbey. 

2 As, for example, The Strand. The syllable ‘‘ey” in the names of places 
along the Thames and its ancient tributaries denotes an island—e.g., Sheppey 
(Sheep Island), Chelsea, Battersea, Hay Hill (Ey Hill) on the Tyburn (the 
Ey Bourne), &. Thorney, the land on which Westminster Abbey is built, 
means the Isle of Thorns, 
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Look always eastward down the lengthening nave, 
How, as the tide of action onward flows, 

The State reflects her image in the wave, 
And as the Fane expands the Empire grows. 


Here lie the lords of each opposing Race, 

And share in peace the once disputed ground: 
The saintly Saxon holds the pride of place, 

The conquering Normans pay their homage round.! 


See rival Tombs in long succession run! 

Mark with what varying arts, from aisle to aisle, 
Plantagenet and Tudor, one by one, 

Extend the Gothic arch or Roman pile!” 


Each to the Temple adds his gift of grace, 

Yet hopes to mount to Heaven a different way: 
If mighty Edward build in Henry’s place, 

He comes to conquer as his sire to pray ;° 


Whose prayers availed not much, nor Right Divine, 
Nor did the balm of sacred oil afford 

Protection to the prince of lawful line, 
Who feared to face the bold “supplanter’s” sword.‘ 


Honour and Praise in yonder tomb endure; 

In this Ambition’s meanness stands revealed ; 
That holds the knightly arms of Azincour, 

And this the hoarded spoils of Bosworth Field. 





1 Edward the Confessor’s Shrine, in the centre of the Abbey, is surrounded 
by the tombs of the Plantagenet kings. 

2 The Nave being in the French-Gothic style, the Shrine of the Confessor 
having a mixture of the Romanesque and Gothic, the Chapel of Henry VII. 
a mixture of Gothic and Renaissance. 

3 «*Edvardus Primus, Scotorum Malleus,” as the inscription along his tomb 
runs. He brought to the Abbey the golden coronet of the last Welsh Prince, 
and the Stone of Scone on which the Scottish kings had hitherto been raised to 
their throne. Henry III., his father, says Dean Stanley, ‘‘ would not be con- 
tent with less than three masses a day, and held fast to the priest’s hand during 
the service.”—‘ Westminster Abbey,’ p. 123. 

4 Shakespeare, “ Richard II.,” Act III., sc. ii. At the Coronation of Henry IV. 
that king was compared by the preachers to Jacob, who secured the birthright 
and blessing, the natural inheritance of Esau. See Stanley’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey,’ p. 70. 
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And yet some thanks, some glory for the dead, 
Proud Richmond’s funeral shrine may fitly crave, 
Whose angels join the White Rose with the Red, ~ 

And close their wars with wedlock and the grave.! 


Thus, reconciled by Heaven, harmonious end 
Hereditary woes, in blood begun ; 

Chiefs, Houses, Peoples, battle, conquer, blend ; 
A thousand conflicts leave our England One. 


III. 


On pomps of burial dwell not over-long ; 
Rites more majestic far this roof recalls: 
The Honour of the Crown commands a song, 
And wakes the memory of these conscious walls. 


Who comes afresh to fill the regal Chair? 
Raise high the oak above the “fatal” Stone ;* 
Bring forth the Shield, the Sword of State lay bare, 
And call th’ anointed Monarch to his throne! 


Let the swift current of Celestial Fire 
Fall with the Blessed Unction from above, 
And breathe its seven-fold effluence to inspire 
The Subject’s loyalty, the People’s love! 


See! on their task the priestly hands make speed ; 
The kingly brow the circling gold sustains ; 

The Commons’ shout confirms the Church’s deed, 
And the Fifth GEORGE.among his people reigns. 


Happy the land in which Religion’s rites 
Still lift to heavenly thought the Nation’s soul! 
Where State and Church, eternal opposites, 
Conjoin their gifts and seek a common goal! 





‘ 1 ee VII.’s Chapel contains his tomb and that of his wife, Elizabeth of 
ork. 

2 “Lia Fail”—i.e., the Stone of Destiny, or Jacob’s Pillow, placed under the 
oaken - made for Edward I., on which all Kings of England have since been 
crowned. 
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Not as, in that proud edifice that Eld 

Raised for imperial Charles, but Time devours, 
Those great twin Suns the poet’s eye beheld 

Clash in their orbits and confound their powers :! 


Nor as, in these late days, when, torn apart, 

The Church and State choose each a rival road, 
The despot State forbids the infant heart 

To look through Nature’s griefs to Nature’s God: 


Here, in a midway path, one Monarch blends 
Sacred and civil rule; one kingly reign 

The Church’s freedom and her faith defends, 
Yet bears not from the State the sword in vain.” 


When, at her Commons’ bidding, Britain turned 
’Gainst Church and King her self-destroying knife, 
Her own lost liberties too late she mourned, 
And felt within her breast the ebbing life. 


Did once a King his people’s Right undo 
By lawless power, ’twere yet more evil thing 
Should e’er the people crown the factious Few 
With right and reverence of their lawful King. 


Caucus or Cabinet, whate’er the name, 
One secret purpose animates them still, 

In Freedom’s garb to cloke the despot’s aim, 
And call their Party Craft “the People’s Will.” 





1 **Soleva Roma, che il buon mondo feo, 
Due Soli aver, che l una e I altra strada 
Facean vedere, e del mondo e di Deo. 
L’ un I altro ha spento ; ed é giunta la spada 
Col pastorale, e l un con I’ altro insieme 
Per viva forza mal convien che vada ; 
Perocché, giunti, P un I’ altro non teme.” 
—Dante, Purgatorio, Canto xvi. 106. 


2 «In the realm of England the case is neither as in the one nor as in 
other of the former two; but from the state of pagans we differ, in that 
with us one Society is both the Church and the Commonwealth, which with 
them it was not; as also from the state of those nations which subject them- 
selves to the Bishop of Rome, in that our Church hath dependency upon the 
chief in our Commonwealth, which it hath not under him.”—Hooker’s Ucclesi- 
astical Polity, viii. i. 27. 
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With canting Shibboleths, austere and grave, 
They dupe the crowd, elect of the elect, 
Make each aspiring Minister a slave, 
And sink the tongue-tied Senate to a sect. 


With “words, words, words,” with added lie on lie, 
Their road is paved to prostituted power ; 

Rights, Customs, Laws, like leaves in autumn die, 
And Constitutions vanish in an hour. 


The Sceptre wrested from the rightful hand, 
Greed and Dishonour skulk behind the Throne; 

Wealth, Empire, Freedom, flee the fated land, 
And let the “Thirty Tyrants” rule alone. 


IV. 


The People’s welfare lies not at their choice, 
Exposed in paths by myriad footsteps trod ; 

Seek not the Nation in the Number’s voice, 
Nor deem that voice the oracles of God! 


From hand to mouth they live, from day to day, 
Their thoughts perplexed by all the winds that blow, 

But while their moods o’er Passion’s surface stray, 
Their Life’s ancestral river runs below; 


Wherein, through countless ages of renown, 
A thousand silent streams combine their course 
For one free goal, and to their Country’s Crown 
Retrace their far hereditary source. 


Grey Abbey, that, beneath thy solemn roof, 
And the deep shadows of thy sacred wall, 
Dost weave the People’s history, warp and woof, 
In one imperial texture blending all, 


Tell in thy marbles how, from reign to reign, 
The subject, sleeping near his sovereign, shares 
His Country’s hopes and triumphs! These remain 
Our Britain’s heirlooms, we our Britain’s heirs. 
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The dead are praised not here by words but deeds; 
Rumour’s ephemeral trumpet sounds not here: 
In long descent the son the sire succeeds, 
Wise as a Cecil, valiant as a Vere.! 


Yet never did the pride of rank or birth 
Contract the heirship of thy House of Fame: 
Within thy precincts “brave rough” Shovel’s worth 
Wins longer life than Churchill’s gilded shame.’ 


In thee the patriot’s thought may half excuse 

The subject’s crime, if wrought for Britain’s sake ; 
Nor do thy just historic stones refuse 

To name a Cromwell or enshrine a Blake.’ 


Here, trampling firm on Faction’s serpent crest, 
Chatham, “with eagle eye and outstretched hand,” 
Points to new fields of Empire, east and west, 
And seems at once t’encourage and command.‘ 


“Friends, Britons, Countrymen!” I hear him cry, 
“ Are all my labours in an hour undone? 
Will your light souls at Faction’s call deny 
The Empire Clive bequeaths, that Wolfe has won? 


“To England’s fame my days and nights were vowed, 


In one great cause to make all parts agree; 
To this I led the Sovereign, fired the Crowd, 
Nor missed the mark. For England then was free; 





1 The tombs of the Cecils are, for the most part, in the Chapels of St Nicholas 
and of St John the Baptist, but the late Lord Salisbury’s monument is in the 
N. aisle of the Nave. 

The beautiful monument of Sir Francis Vere, commander of the English troops 
in the Netherlands in Elizabeth's reign, is in the Chapel of St John the Evangelist. 

2 Sir Cloudesley Shovel, wrecked on the Scilly Islands in 1707. On his 
Monument, says Addison in the ‘Spectator,’ ‘‘instead of the brave rough Eng- 
lish Admiral, which was the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented by the figure of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, and reposing 
himself on velvet cushions under a canopy of State.” 

The great Duke of Marlborough was buried in the Abbey on June 16, 1722, 
but his body was afterwards removed to the Chapel at Blenheim. 

3 Blake is buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel. Cromwell was also buried there, 
but at the Restoration his body was disinterred. His name is placed on a 
Memorial Stone. 

‘ “His effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with eagle face and out- 
stretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer, and to hurl defiance at her 
foes.”—Macaulay, ‘‘ Essay on the Earl of Chatham.” 
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“Free in her soaring spirit, free in speech, 
Lifting by eloquence the party game 

To lofty spheres beyond mean Faction’s reach, 
Bending Ambition to the patriot’s aim. 


“ What now sheathes England’s sword, what shifts her flag? 
Whate’er Expedience and her Sects require. 

What prompts her Parliaments?—The Party Gag. 
The rulers of her realm?—The Caucus Wire. 


“T blame not, I, your politicians’ part! 
’Tis fit, in phrases of your Commons’ school, 
Your demagogues should learn the despot’s art 
To climb to place and power: ‘Divide and Rule!’ 


“But you, the People, wherefore, half asleep,’ 
Flock you by custom to the party fold, 

Then, unresisting, stare, like herded sheep, 
To see your Realm by traitors bought and sold? 


“Divide what Egbert, Henry, Edward joined! 
What Cecil built, for which your Nelson bled! 
Raze then these walls where patriot dust is shrined! 
Disperse the ashes of your mighty dead! 


“Divide! When all the sprites of Air and Fire, 
All the swift messengers of Wave and Wind, 

With Britain’s thought, with Britain’s speech conspire 
To blend in one your great imperial kind! 


“Divide? Not so! What fruits the Britains bear, 
One wise Society, to great and small 

Dispense, in mutual just-proportioned share, 
And profit each by each, and each for all! 


“T see, I see the free Dominions rise, 
Free in their Laws, their Senates all their own; 
Arts, Customs, Manners, different as their skies ; 
A hundred Nations ’neath a single Throne! 








1 “ Wake up, England !”—Speech of King George, when Prince of Wales, at 
the Guildhall in 1902. 
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- “But be the Briton’s aim, where’er he toil, 
On English shores, across Pacific foam, 

By famous deeds to win this Minster’s soil, 
And with th’ imperial dead to rest at Home! 


“OQ! Speed, ye Ages, speed the blessed day, 
When Common Sense shall Party Greed confound, 
When Class nor Sect the Public Weal shall sway, 
But, from the confines to the centre bound, 


“Exulting navies, hastening east and west, 
Shall to the Empire’s Federate Council bring 
Whome’er the Realm’s Dominions choose as Best, 
To serve a Patriot People’s Patriot King!” 























IN KAMBODIA,.-—I. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


I, 


DAWN ON THE MEKONG. 


‘* Fair Spirit ! who doth show 
But seldom on this earth thy gentle face, 
Thy widespread —_ are drooping, for a space 


Above the water, an 


thy calm doth throw 


Its mantle o’er the place. 


For one enchanted hour 
Imprisoned fantasies may find release ; 
The — throb of heart and brain can cease ; 


And, like t 


e perfume of some scented flower, 


Is blown the breath of pace.” 


THE little Attalo, her decks 
littered by crowds of native 
families, who camped in small 
groups amid an abundance of 
bundles, baskets, fruit, betel- 
boxes, babies, and other miscel- 
laneous trash, slipped her 
moorings from the quay, 
dropped down the winding 
Saigon river, and panted out 
to sea. A couple of hours later 
she was thrusting her blunt 
nose into the ruddy waters of 
the Mekong. 

These pour out into the 
China Sea through half a 
dozen mouths, bearing with 
them the rich freight of soil 
garnered during their passage 
across half the Asiatic con- 
tinent, which even in historic 
times has wrought immense 
changes in the coast country 
hereabouts. The sight of this 
great stream of mud-red river 
imparts a thrill even now, when 
one recalls the immense dis- 
tances which it has traversed 
from its still ob:cure sources, 
yonder, very far away, some- 
where in the mountains of 
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Tibet; but, alas! more than 
half of the mystery that made 
Francis Garnier fall a prey to 
what he called l’obsession du 
Mékong has been reived from 
it in these latter days. Laos 
and the Shan States and those 
cruel Kakhyen hills, where poor 
young Margary lost his life 
four-and-thirty years ago, 
after faring alone and without 
mishap from Shanghai to 
Bhamo, are no longer part of 
the great Unknown. White 
men rule most of them now- 
adays, have visited them in 
detail over and over again, 
have surveyed and mapped 
them, and have reduced their 
marvels, so to speak, to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and their 
mystery to words of one syl- 
lable. ‘The Captain of all the 
Rivers,” as Linschoten named 
the Mekong, with more of en- 
thusiasm than accuracy, is a 
brave and lusty fellow still, 
but he is no longer a brigand 
chief, savage and wild and 
bloodthirsty. Instead he has 
been woefully transformed into 
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a disciplined servant of the 
white men, who have filched 
from him all his most intimate 
secrets, have measured his 
pulses, know his eccentricities 
to a fraction, and bend him to 
their will and to their uses. 
Even here, in Cochin-China, 
where he dies uncleanly amid 
the mean, flat, scrub-covered 
coast lands, with barely a vil- 
lage to break the dead mon- 
otony of the outlook, he is big 
enough and imposing enough 
to satisfy any legitimate ex- 
pectations, and very glorious 
he seemed to me when I came 
out of my cabin, just as the 
dawn was breaking, and took 
my seat upon a big coil of ropes 
at the extreme stern of the 
little ship. I had turned in 
late the night before, and had 
found three of the four berths 
occupied by muffled forms, 
corpse-like under white cover- 
lets, and every window her- 
metically sealed. The atmos- 
phere of the cramped space was 
almost solid. Very stealthily 
I crept from window to window, 
opening each noiselessly in fear 
and trembling, for I knew that 
I was sinning outrageously 
against the sanitary principles 
of the land; but even with 
open windows the closeness 
had been oppressive, and the 
fresh, clean chill of the dawn- 
wind greeted me with the 
rough welcome of an old friend. 
And then I saw again one of 
the marvellous sunrises of 
south-eastern Asia,—a sunrise 
such as is only to be witnessed 
in the Malay Peninsula and 
southward through the islands, 
or now again in these low 
latitudes of Indo-China. I had 
seen the dawn break often since 
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last I breathed the air of 
Malaya,—in mid-Atlantic, in 
the West Indies, in South 
America, and all along the old 
highway that carries one east- 
ward from Tilbury to Ceylon,— 
and almost I had begun to 
fancy that memory had ex- 
aggerated the splendour of the 
daybreak in this remote corner 
of Asia. Now I was to realise 
that my recollection had only 
left me a pale shadow of the 
truth. 

First, low down in the east, 
the sky waxed faintly lumin- 
ous, the dead darkness growing 
wan and sallow. Then a soft 
pink tinge became visible, and 
next the sky was ripped sud- 
denly across and across by 
great streaks and slashes of 
crimson. As one watched, the 
intensity of the colour kindled 
and glowed, as though mighty 
bellows were at work on the 
fires of some huge furnace 
hidden beneath the sky-line; 
immense waves of crimson 
spread up and up, invading 
the shadowy clouds in quick 
succession, till the very zenith 
was attained ; answering fires 
awakened in the western sky, 
till the whole “inverted bowl” 
of the heavens above me was 
one huge glowing and glorious 
canopy. Here and there, where 
the cloud-banks were massed 
heavily, the hue smouldered 
sullenly and was tinged with 
purple and gold; in places 
slender inlets of a delicious 
azure showed, ethereal and 
pure; and again the flood of 
brilliant colour shaded away 
to dim reds and rosy pinks 
against a background of lumin- 
ous grey. For a minute or 
two that wonderful, all-en- 
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veloping glow lasted, impart- 
ing to the swiftly moving 
waters and to the mean land- 
scape a glory that was of 
heaven, not earth; and then, 
as it seemed, almost in a single 
bound, the sun sprang clear of 
the horizon, the warm colour 
faded and died, as though 
stricken mortally, and present- 
ly the magic of the daybreak 
had given place to the merci- 
less, colourless heat of the 
white morning of the tropics. 

As I sat watching from my 
coil of cables the earlier pro- 
cesses of this tremendous trans- 
formation- scene, I became 
aware of the proximity of a 
couple of natives. They were 
shaggy peasant folk — Kam- 
bodians—with thick shocks of 
hair, round mild faces, and 
squat bodies, wrapped from 
ankle to chin in old cloths 
against the chill of the dawn- 
wind. They stood affection- 
ately hand in hand, shadowy 
in the gloaming, and so closely 
did they resemble a couple of 
rough Malays from the wilder 
parts of the Peninsula, that 
from sheer force of habit I 
spoke to them in the vernac- 
ular of that now distant land. 
They beamed upon me as upon 
an old friend, and forthwith 
became voluble and choragic in 
a tongue which was strange to 
me—a tongue in which each 
word seemed to have been 
rough-hewn into crude angles 
by some rude cutting - imple- 
ment. This, I was later to 
discover, was the Kambodian 
language: for the moment all 
I knew was that it was not 
Malay. The fact that we were 
mutually unintelligible did not 
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seem, however, in any way 
to disconcert my companions. 
Still standing hand in hand, 
and still speaking in chorus, 
they continued to beam upon 
me with their peculiar mild 
benevolence. I was irresistibly 
reminded of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee; but presently it 
dawned upon me that they 
were seeking to admit me to a 
confidence of importance, and 
that they were bent upon 
assuring me of their social 
standing, which apparently 
filled them with considerable 
pride and content. They never 
released their grip of one an- 
other’s hands, but with the 
disengaged members they from 
time to time made feeble, half- 
hearted gesticulations. Especi- 
ally did they display an interest, 
and a certain proud proprietary 
air, in a man who lay prostrate, 
and to all seeming dead, at their 
feet; and their mild, calmly 
happy faces, their affectionate 
attitude to one another, and 
their benevolent concern for 
the corpse, had in them some- 
thing quite extraordinarily en- 
gaging. Never have I chanced 
upon two men who seemed to 
be more overflowing with the 
milk of human kindness. 

It was with a pang, there- 
fore, that I presently discov- 
ered, by the aid of the strength- 
ening daylight, that my friends 
were manacled wrist to wrist, 
and that the dead man, who 
seemed so to excite their inter- 
est, was their warder, an Ana- 
mite policeman, fast asleep ! 

Later on I saw the police- 
man awake; for on our arrival 
at Phnom Penh my _ two 
friends, still hand in hand, 
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melted into the crowd of na- 
tives which stood awaiting the 
steamer on the little floating 
landing- place, and departed 
smiling, I make no doubt, that 
same kindly benevolent smile. 
The policeman—a person in 
coarse duck, trimmed becom- 
ingly in blue, and with a palm- 
leaf hat of great size upon 
his head—darted hither and 
thither in search of them dur- 
ing five distracted minutes, 
and then set off down the 
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quay, running as though pur- 
sued by many devils. Trun. 
cheon in hand, his legs going 
like pieces of clock-work, he 
passed out of sight. I picture 
him still running,—he looked 
as though he would never 
stop,— and my friends as still 
smiling, though no longer hand 
in hand. From their point of 
view, at any rate, the end of 
the incident afforded them a 
justification for any amount of 
smiling. 


II. 


UP THE MEKONG TO PHNOM PENH. 


‘* Water, water everywhere.” 
—The Ancient Mariner. 


The Mekong from the mouth 
to Phnom Penh is rather a 
dreary river. The banks are 
low ; flood-water wanders far 
in-shore; it is not easy to de- 
termine where river-bed has its 
ending, where terra firma its 
beginning. Now and again 
one catches fleeting glimpses 
of wide stretches of rice - field 
with villages—the houses built 
on piles under groves of coco- 
nut, betel-palms, and fruit 
trees— tucked away behind 
them, their feet in the back- 
wash from the flood. Here 
and there naked-looking cotton- 
trees, with stiff arms out- 
stretched, run in straight lines 
across the sodden landscape ; 
or a rickety landing - stage, 
attached to some unknown 
Hinterland by a road more 
than half under water, marks 
a halting-place for ships. For 
this land, rightly regarded, is 
an Egypt which is naturally 





fertile, and upon which an in- 
convenient Nile plays annually 
grim practical jokes. Left to 
itself, the valley of the Mekong 
is precisely what is the Malay 
Peninsula—a tropical garden 
in which all green things grow 
apace in luxuriant profusion 
almost as you watch them. 
The country, however, is not 
left to itself. Each year, with 
the melting of the snows in the 
Himalayas, the river comes 
down in angry spate, deposit- 
ing huge quantities of mud 
(which are not in the least 
wanted) over all the flat lands 
that lie about its mouth and 
for a long distance up its 
course. Given time, Indo- 
China may eventually spread 
out and out to sea till it be- 
comes one with the Philippines, 
when all manner of delicate 
international questions may 
arise to puzzle the diplomat- 
ists of a geological future; but 
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a more immediately practical 
consideration is that for half 
the year the population of the 
lower part of the Mekong val- 
ley is reduced to an uncomfort- 
ably amphibian existence. The 
seasons are Officially divided 
into the seasons of high and 
low water, but these again 
must be subdivided by the 
months during which there is 
too little water in the smaller 
rivers for these to be navig- 
able, and when there is still 
too much water upon the land- 
tracks for traffic to be possible. 
To the ease-loving natives of 
the valley, doubtless, all this is 
not without its compensations. 
Even the unreasonable Euro- 
pean cannot blame a man for 
idleness because he does not 
attempt to cultivate land 
which is two feet under water ; 
and for the rest, circumstances 
impose some sort of limit upon 
the restless itinerating propen- 
sities of the intruders from the 
West. None the less, there 
must be a measure of discom- 
fort inseparable from a life in 
which for half of each year 
one’s feet are never, and the 
rest of one not often, out 
of water. Men have chanted 
pans without number in praise 
of Nature’s wonder-work in 
Egypt, but never has her me- 
chanical unreason been made 
more manifest than here. It is 
magnificent, no doubt, to turn 
a desert into a garden, but it 
is sheer stupidity annually to 
convert a garden into a slough 
of despond. 

The floods were subsiding 
rapidly as the Attalo made 
her way up-stream, and once 
in a while we ran ashore. 
When this happened, after a 
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languid effort to get off the 
mud,—the sort of effort which 
a sleepy man makes to rid 
himself of a troublesome fly,— 
we settled down with admir- 
able philosophy to endure suffo- 
cation and to await the slow 
rise of the tide. Occasionally 
we anchored in mid - stream, 
and took in miscellaneous 
rubbish, by way of cargo, 
from clumsy native boats 
which lolled out to meet us; 
sometimes upon a floating 
landing-stage we found a dis- 
consolate Frenchman seated 
upon his trunk, with a little 
knot of natives grouped around 
him; and at Sadec we picked 
up half a dozen bearded Roman 
Catholic priests, the ubiquitous 
agents of the Société des 
Missions Etrangéres. 

On the second day out, as 
we drew near to Phnom Penh, 
the country round and about 
began to show more frequent 
signs of habitation. The houses, 
strutting upon piles, were now 
of purely Malayan type, and 
everything that was the handi- 
work of man could be fitted 
with its technical Malay name, 
and had its exact counterpart in 
the Peninsula. There is indeed 
in this neighbourhood a large 
population of Malays, mostly 
fisher-folk ; but the Kambod- 
ians themselves, though they 
approximate ethnologically far 
more nearly to the Thai than 
to the Malayan type, possess a 
civilisation which is curiously 
similar to that of their Muham- 
madan neighbours. 

Phnom Penh is situated at 
the point where the river 
which flows to the Mekong 
from the great lake of Ton-lé 
Sap joins its waters to those 
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of the main stream. ‘The 
Big River,” as it is here 
called,— no one ever alludes 
to it as the Mekong, — pours 
down red and angry, and 
heavy with silt. The river 
from Ton-lé Sap has a cur- 
rent almost as strong; but 
its waters are the colour of 
steel, with heavy leaden 
patches and streaks furrow- 
ing their surface. At a point 
on the right bank, just above 
the junction of the rivers, 
stands Phnom Penh, with a 
pagoda crowning the little 
conical knoll after which the 
place is called. 

The town is a long line of 
buildings, unmistakably French 
in design and shape and 
colouring, — hotels and shops, 
a very modest Residency, and 
some pretentious public offices, 
—that fades away on either 
hand into the tiled or thatched 
roofs of the huddled native 
quarters. Groves of palm- 
trees abound; but everywhere 
the land is flat, holding itself 
with apparent difficulty above 
the level of the flood; and the 
only relief afforded to the eye 
is furnished by the little knoll, 
barely sixty feet in height, upon 
which rests a modern pagoda, 
a few small shrines, and a solid, 
tapering dagoba. 

In and around Phnom Penh 
are the beautiful French roads 
that look so pretty and are of 
such scant utility—roads made 
of the rich red laterite, which 
presents such a marvellous con- 
trast of colour to the throng of 
green things amidst which they 
run. A road has for the past 
fifteen or twenty years been 
creeping almost inch by inch 
from Phnom Penh to Kam- 
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pot, the one possible port of 
Kambodia. The distance jg 
something under a hundred 
miles through flat country 
which presents no engineering 
difficulties of moment, yet 
many cynics profess to belieye 
that the road to Kam-pot will 
never reach its destination, 
They state, too,—with how 
much truth I know not,—that 
big bridges have been put in 
in several places in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of the road 
which comes not, and that 
these, being made of wood, are 
already too rotten for use, 
The fact appears to be that 
the existing system of gov- 
ernment calls for so large 
an expenditure on account of 
personal emoluments, that too 
little is left over for many 
much - needed public works. 
Yet the office of the depart- 
ment of Travaux Publics at 
Phnom Penh is an imposing 
edifice, and is only one of 
many of its kind. If Kam- 
bodia were under British, not 
French, protection, the admin- 
istrative business of the place 
would be run in one single, 
rather cramped, certainly in- 
convenient, and quite possibly 
insanitary block of Gov- 
ernment buildings; but you 
would certainly find motor 
traffic, and probably a rail- 
way, linking Phnom Penh to 
Kam-pot. The French method 
is unquestionably the more 
comfortable for the fonction- 
naires ; ours is conceivably the 
better for dull things like trade 
and prosperity, the opening 
up of the country, and the 
enrichment (not to mention the 
ensuing demoralisation) of the 
native population. After all, 
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it is purely a question of 
divergent ideals. We are apt 
to forget that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire—especially 
in a hot climate. The French, 
perhaps, remember it somewhat 
too constantly. 

The French quarter, apart 
from some more or less com- 
fortless hotels and cafés, and 
some peculiarly indifferent 
shops, is composed of the enor- 
mous public offices—about half 
a dozen of them—and a num- 
ber of small bungalows nearly 
hidden in leafy gardens. The 
native quarter contains a big, 
evil-smelling market, wherein 
masses of fish and immense 
quantities of decaying vege- 
table matter are exposed for 
sale; the usual Chinese shops ; 
others presided over by bearded 
traders from British India ; and 
innumerable Kambodian houses 
of various sizes, degrees of 
dirt, and shades of villainy, 
—all perched upon piles, and 
most of them standing down 
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in the half water-logged hol- 
lows far below the surface of 
the embanked roadways. Be- 
tween the French and the 
native quarters, and separated 
from the river brink by a 
cluster of native houses and 
gardens, are two big enclosures 
surrounded by high walls. The 
first is that of the Palace of 
the king; the second enshrines 
the Royal Pagoda. 

There is something at once 
arresting and distinctively Ori- 
ental about these buildings as 
viewed from beyond the wallr. 
The tiled roofs, profusely dec- 
orated in gold-leaf and bright 
colours, are ornamented by 
great upward branching horns, 
from the tips of which little bells 
depend, trembling and tinkling 
perpetually. The slender peaks 
of golden and plain stone 
dagobas point heavenward. 
The whole, seen against its back- 
ground of green trees and serene 
blue sky, produces an effect at 
once charming and suggestive. 


III, 


THE PALACE OF THE KAMBODIAN KING. 


‘* Now we have come to our Kingdom, 
And the law is thus and thus, 
Our legions wait at the palace gate— 
Little it profits us, 
Now we are come to our Kingdom.” 


The enclosure of the Royal 
Pagoda is a broad space, swept 
and garnished. It is appro- 
priately inhabited by many 
devils, most of them worse 
than the last. Hundreds of 
these are to be found on the 
rudely painted frescoes of the 
cloisters which gird the enclos- 
ure about, for here is painted 
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in orude, garish colours the 
story of the Ramayana, — at 
first sight a curious adornment 
for a Buddhist temple. The 
other devils are less easily dis- 
cerned, yet their handiwork hits 
you in the face at every turn. 
It is better to remain with- 
out. The roofs of the shrines, 
with their grotesque upward- 
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curving and divergent horns 
of many hues, have an origin- 
ality and grace of their own,— 
they are probably reproductions 
of some ancient traditional 
design,—and the tiny tinkling 
bells, restless in the wind, make 
engaging music. 

The interiors are less satis- 
factory, and even the exteriors 
are defaced by hideous park- 
railings of European casting 
and ugly brick stairways. In- 
side the central temple there is 
an erect figure of Buddha, 
about the size of a child of 
twelve, with big Bornean dia- 
monds set in the forehead, 
hands, and feet, the whole 
being thickly encrusted with 
gems. It is fashioned of solid 
gold, but has no pretence to 
artistic merit in design or 
execution, You learn its value 
in dollars without sensible emo- 
tion. A similar indifference, 
however, can hardly have been 
felt by the present reigning 
monarch, for this figure was 
made in obedience to the last 
will and testament of his pre- 
decessor, King Norodom, who 
bequeathed all his crown jewels 
to the temple for the purpose, 
laid down the dimensions of 
the figure with meticulous care, 
imposed upon his successor the 
solemn duty of carrying out 
his design, but unaccountably 
omitted to leave enough of the 
precious metal for the purpose. 
It must have been sufficiently 
exasperating to see all the 
crown jewels going away from 
the wearer of the crown with- 
out that unfortunate person’s 
consent asked or given, but it 
surely was adding insult to 
injury to require the victim 
of this act of spoliation to 
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provide an extra score of 
pounds avoirdupois of gold, or 
thereabouts, as a setting for 
them in their new home, How- 
ever, Preis Bat Somdach Preis 
Sisovath Chom Chakrepongs [I 
delight in the sound of “ Chak- 
repongs”’!], the present King 
of Kambodia, loyally carried 
out the behests of his royal pre- 
decessor, and as a consequence 
hardly has a ring to his finger or 
an ounce of gold to his name, be- 
yond the three-and-thirty thou- 
sand dollars which he draws 
monthly from the Treasury. 

A huge sedent Buddha is 
dimly seen in the obscurity 
beyond the figure of gold, and 
two long glass cases on either 
side, flanking the shrine, con- 
tain all manner of gold and 
silver utensils and rare pieces 
of gold and copper enamel 
work, which also are part of 
the bequest of Norodom the 
King. Even here, however, the 
demons of incongruity have 
been at work, else had -they 
hardly whispered to the dying 
monarch to add to his other 
gifts certain atrocious, fly-blown 
glass shades protecting artificial 
flowers that should never have 
been fashioned by man. 

Outside in the sunshine of 
the enclosure other devils have 
been busy besides the devil of 
incongruity. 

Under a canopy and upon a 
pedestal there prances a horse 
—the conventional war-horse 
of the conventional sculptor. 
Astride of it, leaning slightly 
backward, with one hand toy- 
ing with the bridle and the 
other holding a cocked hat 
down-swept in answering salu- 
tation, sits a long and incredibly 
lithe European figure. A small, 
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flat-featured Kambodian head, 

umably a passable likeness 
of Norodom the King, of pious 
memory, surmounts the whole 
erection. The thing is new 
gilt all over, like a sham half- 
sovereign. 

Now, this statue has a story 
connected with it. Norodom 
the King, being anxious to 
emulate in all matters the great 
ones of the earth, allowed him- 
self to be persuaded by a 
Frenchman, who was half com- 
mercial traveller, half adven- 
turer, that an equestrian effigy 
of himself was one of the in- 
dispensable appurtenances of 
royalty. And it was here that 
all the devils began to work. 
The adventurer, having secured 
the commission from the king 
at a moment when the Débdcle 
found many French towns in 
possession of equestrian statues 
of the Third Napoleon for 
which they had no manner of 
use, purchased one of these for 
@ song, decapitated the ex- 
Emperor in true revolutionary 
fashion, and screwed a _ head, 
purporting to be a likeness of 
Norodom, on to the mutilated 
trunk. On his return to Kam- 
bodia with the statue, the 
manner in which it had been 
got did not prevent the com- 
mercial traveller from _ pre- 
senting a bill for it which 
caused the king to pull a very 
long face, and for a space the 
prospect of obtaining payment 
seemed precariously remote. 
Then the Frenchman hit upon 
a brilliant idea: the statue 
should be erected, he declared, 
not by the king himself, but 
by his loyal and enthusiastic 
mandarins. The suggestion 
cleared the royal brow, and the 
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order forthwith went forth that 
the grateful mandarins should 
pay for the statue. Thus were 
the frown and the discontent 
transferred, as if by magic, 
from the face of the king to 
that of his chiefs; but the 
Frenchman was too shrewd to 
allow himself to be for long 
the object of the united dis- 
favour of every mandarin in 
Kambodia. In an Oriental 
State such a position has its 
obvious disadvantages, and the 
man who chances to fill it 
has his anxious preoccupations. 
In all haste he whispered in 
the ears of the mandarins that, 
in all civilised lands, these 
things were merely a matter of 
form. Nominally it was the 
chiefs who paid, but compul- 
sory contributions levied from 
a loyal populace, and levied in 
such @ manner as to leave a 
margin of profit in the hands 
of the collector, were the ap- 
proved method of payment. 
Once more magically were 
the countenances of the great 
ones cleared, and the people 
paid, as, poor devils, they 
always do pay. 


‘ NORODOM, THE KING, 


ERECTED BY HIS GRATEFUL MANDARINS 
AND PEOPLE,” 


runs the legend on the pedes- 
tal. The mandarins had every 
reason to be grateful, and so 
had the people for that matter. 
It is not always, in the East 
or out of it, that their con- 
tributions are thus publicly 
acknowledged. 

The interior of the Palace of 
the king is a thing to shudder 
at, not to see. It is a florid 
Frenchman’s attempt to graft 
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a tawdry Versailles on to a 
dirt-loving and slovenly East. 
The columns of the big audi- 
ence-hall—it is a show place, 
and only used on very great 
occasions—are set with great 
slabs of mirror on each of their 
facets, the glass as ill-kept as 
a factory window. Down the 
long walls windows, under each 
of which is set an ornate table, 
from thetwisted legsof which the 
gilt is peeling, alternate with yet 
other mirrors, which give back 
blue, distorted reflections. The 
windows are draped with bro- 
cade curtains, faded and filthy. 
On the rotting tables stand 
artificial flowers under dingy 
glass cases. The throne of the 
king, and that of the second 
king, are tawdry, pyramidal 
erections that resemble gilt 
wedding-cakes which have been 
too long in the shop window. 
The uncleanliness of the East 
is a thing which, in some sort, 
is right and proper, holding its 
approved and appointed place 
in every Oriental picture: 
superimpose it upon tawdry 
Occidental vulgarity, and 
straightway you join in horrid 
unity the least attractive 
qualities of two continents. 
In the audience-hall of Noro- 
dom the King—the man who 
ceded his country to France 
as an escape from Siamese 
aggression, and who impover- 
ished his heir in order to make 
his peace with Heaven—you 
find in awful combination 
both qualities raised to the 
power of n. 

He, however, has now for 
some years been gathered to 
his fathers, there to answer for 
all his misdeeds (including, it is 
probable, the erection of this 
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appalling monstrosity), and his 
brother of the difficult name 
reigns in his stead. This is a 
stout, squat, kindly old gentle- 
man, dressed in a white coat 
and waistcoat, and a silk som- 
pot—or ample loin-cloth worn 
in the Siamese fashion — of 
a different colour for every day 
in the week. He is anxiously 
and restlessly courteous, is 
wreathed in perpetual smiles, 
and bows constantly like a 
mechanical doll. He provides 
his visitors with sweet cham- 
pagne, a speech of some length 
in the vernacular, and Manilla 
cigars. Quite a decent band 
discourses music from a neigh- 
bouring shed. He is a strict 
Buddhist, patronises bonzes 
and new pagodas, and has a 
high reputation for kindliness, 
generosity, and courage. He 
carries a big cigar in the centre 
of the perpetual smile. His 
people whisper that he is not 
the rightful king, as he is the 
brother, not the son, of Norodom; 
but he had long been a loyal 
friend to France, had risked 
his life in order to put an end 
to a rebellion against French 
rule, and generally had de- 
served well of the Republic. 
Seeing that nowadays in any 
Protectorate the real power 
has passed into the hands of 
the protecting nation, and in- 
fluence alone has been left to 
the nominal sovereign, it is 
probable that the selection of 
the present king to succeed 
Norodom was, on the whole, a 
politic act. Still, the people 
and many of the mandarins do 
not like the position, and inno- 
vations of this kind in the 
conservative East always are 
fraught with some measure of 
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danger. East of Suez, even 
more than in Europe, it is 
risky to allow legitimist Pre- 
tenders to come into being. 
Orientals, more than all other 
men, want a Cause, an Idea, to 
fight and die for, and a Man 
to lead them. A Pretender 
supplies both requirements. 
The Palace itself was a sort 
of pale reflection of the awful 
audience - hall; but I expect 
(and hope) that hidden away 
somewhere in its dim interior 
there lurked a few corners of 
comfortable Oriental dirt and 
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squalor to make glad the heart 
of the king. 

During the whole of the 
interview with his Majesty, 
about a dozen ladies of his 
household, with soft round 
faces, short erect hair, white 
blouses, and coloured scarves 
and sompots, peeped and giggled 
at us round a screen which 
stood behind the king at the 
end of the room. Nobody 
interfered, nor was there much 
reason to do so. Considered 
as a dissipation, the amusement 
was sufficiently mild. 


IV. 


THE WARDENS OF INDRA’S SWORD. 


‘The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the soil and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 


Me only cruel immortalit 
Consumes: I wither slo 


= in thine arms, 


Here, at the quiet limits of the world, 

A white-haired shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn.” 


Near the southern gate of 
the enclosure in which stands 
the Palace of the Kambodian 
king, a crazy hut staggers 
upon piles. A wooden stair- 
way, toothless with age, drops 
from its door to the ground. 
Up this I scrambled, and so 
entered the shrine of the 
Sacred Sword of Indra, Lord 
of the Thunders. From the 
distance, half heard, came the 
drone of chanting Buddhist 
bonzes. 

In the dim interior all at 
first was darkness, out of which 
presently emerged shadowy 
shapes. Beneath a canopy 
upon my right sat the effigies 
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of the Hindu Trinity—Vishnu, 
Shiva, Indra,— grim, impass- 
ive, patient,—the old gods who 
aforetime claimed worship from 
all men in this land, who have 
seen their empire wax and 
wane, and who to-day, de- 
serted, neglected, but still 
feared, find shelter in this hovel 
of the royal compound. It 
seemed to me that there 
brooded over them the pathetic 
majesty of vanished might. 
These are the gods who cannot 
die, yet their kingdom, which 
is of this world, passeth away. 
Tawdry ornaments, heaps of 
decayed flowers giving out a 
faint, sickly odour, vessels of 
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gold and silver, candlesticks 
fashioned for use on some 
Roman Catholic altar, silk 
cloths of many colours, and 
small grotesque idols repre- 
senting the minor deities of 
the Hindu mythology, decked 
the shrine. The rest of the 
oblong room was bare. The 
only light was that which 
straggled through the low 
doorway. The red spot of fire 
that smouldered before the 
altar seemed to be wrapped 
about by a thin mist in the 
heart of which it dully glowed. 
In a corner near the wall fac- 
ing the shrine a foul mosquito- 
curtain was rigged, and from 
under this, like animals dis- 
turbed by our intrusion, there 
crept two strange figures. 

They were men, nude to the 
waist, crawling on all - fours, 
and wearing their long hair 
gathered at the neck into 
frowsy chignons. Weak mous- 
taches sprouted from their 
upper lips; their finely - cut 
straight brows and noses fell 
away to slack mouths and 
weakling chins; chronic an- 
semia, the result of close inter- 
breeding, was proclaimed by 
each over-refined feature, by 
every motion of each languid 
limb. I was irresistibly re- 
minded of a certain small re- 
ligious caste in a more distant 
land, children of persecution, 
whose members, isolated in a 
crowd, have suffered a like fate, 
with results as like: for those 
were two of the survivors—few 
and faithful, servants of the 
gods of old—survivors of that 
once so mighty race, the Brah- 
mans of Kambodia. 

Slowly they crept across the 
matted floor. Then the elder 
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of the two, after many pros- 
trations, slid into the dark 
space between the shrine and 
the farthest wall, whence he 
presently emerged bearing with 
fearful reverence a long nar- 
row box wrapped in soiled silk 
coverings. His colleague grov- 
elled on the ground, and then 
crawled towards him. With 
infinite care and slowness the 
coverings were withdrawn one 
by one, till a long box of cheap 
red lacquer was exposed. This 
was made in two parts, bound 
together by rings of rattan, 
and within was a long object 
enveloped in more silk cloths, 
One by one these in turn were 
removed, till from the hands of 
the two Brahmans there rose 
aloft a huge sheathed sword, 
its hilt upon the floor-mat, its 
tip high above the heads of the 
grovelling men. 

A little shaft of sunlight, 
straggling through the door- 
way and thrusting the shadows 
aside, fell upon the sheath, and 
dappled the chignons and the 
nude shoulders of the men 
who, head to head, with their 
legs drawn close under them, 
and with arms from elbow to 
wrist lying flat upon the mat, 
supported in their clasped 
hands the sword upreared be- 
tween them. From their tired 
eyes there peeped the quiet light 
that is bred of Faith, unshaken 
and unshakeable, whence comes 
the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding. 

But the sheath, upon which 
the ray of sunlight smote as 
upon a cymbal, compelled my 
vision. It was wrought of gold 
cunningly carved, as though 
the artist who fashioned it 
had rioted gloriously in un- 
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stinted use of the precious 
stuff, and it was red—warm 
and glowing red. for this 
was not the pale gold of 
Europe, but the rich red gold 
of south-eastern Asia,—virgin 
metal, soft as sandstone, and 
with hardly more consistency 
than cheese, which when treated 
with certain herbs of the jungle 
takes to itself a splendid ruddy 
tint like that seen in the heart 
of smouldering embers. Where 
the sunlight touched it, it 
blazed in a great red flame, 
with purple shadows in the 
deep crannies of the carving, 
and tiny tongues of scarlet 
and orange licking along its 
length. 

With infinite care and slow- 
ness one of the Servants of the 
Sword drew the sheath upward 
from the hilt, exposing some 
six inches of the blade. My 
Buddhist companions pros- 
trated themselves, drawing in 
their breath in little sighs: for 
this was the Sword of Indra, 
the gift of the Thunder God 
himself to the first Brahman 
monarch of Kambodia, and all 
men know that the fate of the 
land depends on this, its heart. 
For it men have died, throwing 
life away without a qualm to 
save it from captivity. For it 
men would die again in thou- 
sands, and court death joyfully. 
It was no mere weapon this 
upon which my eyes were look- 
ing. It was the incarnation of 
an Idea,—an idea for which 
men had spent and slain them- 
selves. 

It held my gaze, that little 
length of metal thus grudg- 
ingly revealed. It was black 
with age, solid and roughly 
triangular, covered by a fine 
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network of gold-watering, and 
bossy with massive carving. 
Near the hilt a seated figure 
of Vishnu alone was visible, 
embowered in delicate scroll- 
work. The golden scabbard 
hid the rest. 

It has a fellow, men say, 
worshipped as a god by the 
semi-savage hill-folk of the 
Hinterland of Annam, the ob- 
ject among pieus Kambodians 
of occasional precarious pil- 
grimage. Devotees are ad- 
mitted to its shrine, there to 
lay down their offerings; but 
this god of the hills and the 
jungles has a tricky temper, 
and if aught calamitous occur, 
his people know that the in- 
trusion of strangers upon his 
holy places has aroused his 
wrath. Then the strangers 
die slowly in circumstances of 
great elaboration and discom- 
fort. 

For a few minutes the Serv- 
ants of the Sword turned it 
this way and that, exposing it 
to our view as we squatted on 
our heels around it. Then the 
scabbard slid down, the wrap- 
pings and veils were reverently 
replaced, and with many ob- 
servances it was laid to rest 
once more in its niche behind 
the shrine. 

The two chignoned men 
renewed their prostrations. 
These sorry fragments of drift- 
wood from the wreckage of a 
mighty empire exercised over 
me an extraordinary fascina- 
tion. They and the old gods 
of their worship set me dream- 
ing of the Past, forced the 
imagination to fearful probings 
of the Future, told in silent 
grim mockery the intolerable 
fate of gods and empires. 








WHEN I married John and 
went to America I didn’t know 
what I wasin for. I am sure 
I should not have married him 
if I had known, and that would 
have been a pity, because John 
is lovable, and I love him, and 
no doubt that’s the thing that 
matters most. He seems to get 
more lovable as we go along, 
and certainly my worries don’t 
decrease in volume or intensity, 
so that I need all the compen- 
sation I am able to gather 
from this amiable trait in his 
character. 

Emma has been my latest 
and most acute worry: at the 
same time, I have had an im- 
mense amount of amusement 
and ultimate satisfaction out 
of my dealings with Emma, 
and now that those dealings 
with her are completed and her 
destiny handed over to others, 
I feel as if I must jot down 
what Scotch accountants — 
John is Scotch and an ac- 
countant — would call my 
“ intromissions ” with Emma. 

We had, in the summer of 
1907, the misfortune to lose the 
services of Molly, and when she 
left my New York apartment 
in her husband’s arms—he liter- 
ally carried her fainting form 
from our elevator to the street- 
car that bore her and him away 
to the railway “deepo,” and 
thence to Toronto,—I felt as 
if there never would be any 
domestic peace or comfort for 
me again. Molly had “done 
for” me for years—nursed the 
children, nursed me, mended 
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our raiment, brushed John’s 
clothes, housemaided for us, 
scolded the coloured man into 
nightly blacking of our boots 
till they were shinier than the 
ebony face of that unworthy 
African himself. She had 
marketed, catered, cooked, and 
kept her temper for us for 
five long years, and at length 
had accumulated such a satis- 
factory dowry that the estim- 
able Scotch footman who had 
emigrated to Canada, after 
securing Molly’s young affec- 
tions, and there made a home 
and the elements of a fortune, 
felt that the time had come to 
take Molly fully into partner- 
ship, and had come down to 
New York for that purpose, 

Molly’s tears were not shed 
on her own account. They 
were for me and the children. 
Molly knew what she was 
abandoning us to—she had 
seen it happen in other fam- 
ilies of her acquaintance—and 
Molly did well to weep for us. 

John had work in Boston, 
and we were going to our 
usual summer quarters on 
Lake Champlain in a week, so 
I decided we would all go 
to Boston—I and the two little 
girlsx—with him. The boys 
were at school, and were to 
join us presently. So we shut 
up our apartment in New York 
—I had never dared embark 
on the more extended scale of 
housekeeping there, involved in 
having a house to oneself—and 
we set out. 

Now if Molly had been in- 
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valuable to us in one place 
rather than another, it certain- 
ly was in our summer holiday 
quarters. Here our freedom 
depended on her doing nearly 
all our housework and making 
every preparation for our 
spending the days, from morn- 
ing till night, in the open air. 

I had to find some one to 
replace her. New York I had 
drawn blank, hopelessly and 
desperately blank. I scarcely 
expected it would have been 
otherwise. My hopes centred 
in Boston. As every English 
man and woman knows who 
has ever been to Boston, it is 
accounted the city of the 
Union more undeniably like 
unto England than any other. 
Does not every American of 
either sex there residing ask 
every Briton arriving if he or 
she is not of that opinion? 
And if there is hesitation in 
reply, the inquirer will supply 
the affirmative answer for you. 

Then surely in Boston there 
must be some sympathy for the 
distracted British female bereft 
of her Molly and bound for 
a@ summer home on Lake 
Champlain. I felt that there 
must be. Accordingly, John 
being gone to his office, I took 
my two little girls and set out 
with hopeful steps to the 
Employment Bureau I had 
been commended to. 

I sat there, and so did the 
children, from nine o’clock in 
the morning till the setting of 
the sun. We had a short 
interval for luncheon at a 
neighbouring hotel. 

I think every Margaret 
Flanagan and Elizabeth 
O’Leary and Bridget Sullivan 
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in Massachusetts must have 
interviewed me. To a woman 
they declined to enter my 
service, or else I declined their 
proffered attentions. I couldn’t 
reconcile myself to anything so 
deplorably different from Molly 
as these ladies from the 
Emerald Isle. Neither could 
I reconcile myself to the 
Johannas and Marias and 
Lottas from Germany and 
Scandinavia who passed before 
me in unending lines of ignor- 
ance and inexperience. Well- 
meaning and anxious to please 
I am certain many of them 
were. But I would let them 
experiment on other vile bodies, 
not on ours. Then came 
night, as I have said, and 
wearily we dragged, or rather 
I dragged, our jaded persons 
home to our hotel. The 
children wept. They said it 
was for me, poor dears; it was 
because they were, like me, 
worn to the extremity of head- 
ache and misery by our dread- 
ful day and by the thought 
that we had to undergo 
another such on the morrow. 

John was sympathetic and 
also useful. He telephoned 
early to the bureau and said 
that I was “sick”: that I 
must see only such servants 
as were, from their known 
virtues, likely to be worth my 
seeing ; and the lady in charge 
was considerate, and said she 
had a jewel in the shape of 
Almira Fox for my inspection 
—American born—a treasure. 

I felt sure Almira would 
suit. The children had slept 
off their headaches; we set 
out across Boston Common. 
Almira was awaiting us. She 
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was not young, and she ap- 
peared to be resolute, judging 
from the expression of her eye. 
I felt she was critical, and was 
glad— Molly was critical of 
everyone but ourselves. She 
sat down beside me. 

I asked Almira all about 
herself, and she told me. She 
enjoyed the recitation of her 
successes. They were evi- 
dently numerous and remark- 
able; and one wondered that 
any mistress had ever found it 
in her heart to part with 
Almira’s society. “Boston 
born and bred” Almira was, 
and forty dollars a-month was 
the very least any one had ever 
ventured to offer for her atten- 
tions. This seemed high, but 
then my need was sore, and 
Almira’s virtues were evidently 
priceless. She said she was 
not over strong, “never sick, 
but sometimes under the 
weather.” I was sympathetic. 

She had finished, and I be- 
gan. I told her at length 
what her duties would be. 
I painted an alluring picture 
of our happy and united house- 
hold—the children were smil- 
ing evidences of it all. Almira 
listened. Presently she leant 
forward towards me, laid her 
hand gently on my knee, and 
said, “My dear, I’m tired 
already.” 

Wearily I rose to go: I 
didn’t feel I could face any- 
thing more that morning. The 
children’s mouths were droop- 
ing ominously. Violet took my 
hand and squeezed it; Janie 
took the other and held it 
tight. 

At this moment — Almira 
standing with a wicked smile 
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on her malignant features— 
the book-keeper of the bureau 
burst into the room. Would I 
at once see “Kmma” before J 
made any other arrangements, 
(I have since felt a conviction 
that Almira’s ways were well 
known in that bureau.) Emma 
Smith had unexpectedly come 
in—the very person they had 
been hoping for on my behalf. 
Emma was believed to have 
gone to a family in Vermont— 
but here was Emma. 

Well, Emma was “tired 
already.” Any one could see 
that: it was written all over 
her weary limbs and _ her: 
withered cheeks. I couldn’t 
find it in my heart to cross- 
examine Emma about any- 
thing. She was kind and 
friendly. She wanted kind- 
ness and friendliness, and she 
was English—very English,— 
and seemed rather lost in 
America. The book- keeper 
said Emma’s references were 
undeniable, but she was not 
young—that was the only 
reason she was out of place. 
Lake Champlain would revive 
her—rejuvenate her. I said, 
“Emma, I want a maid. Will 
you come and work for me?” 

And Emma smiled as she 
looked from me to the children 
and back again and said, “ Yes, 
ma’am, I will.” 


John asked me when we got 
back if I had had a satisfactory 
character with the new maid. 
I said, “ Yes—at least, I felt 
sure it was all right. She 
looked honest—and tired.” 

Probably this last word ap- 
pealed to John, who is gener- 
ally tactful, and he made no 
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more inquiries. Emma Smith 
set out that night for our 
summer quarters, taking her 
limited — very limited — bag- 
gage along with her. 

I will admit now that I 
had some misgivings, but I 
pondered them in my own 
heart only, and preserved an 
outward cheerfulness. 

Four days later the children 
and I followedEmma. Jeremiah 
Hanscom met us at the railway 
station. We were hot, dusty, 
and travel-stained, and the 
sight of Jerry was refreshing 
after the train had clanged 
and roared itself out of sight 
and hearing, and left us to the 
blessed peace and loveliness of 
the hills and woods. 

Jeremiah is the chief prop of 
our existence on Lake Cham- 
plain. I cannot possibly im- 
agine how we should ever get 
there, or exist when we had got 
there, without him. 

To begin with, he is the only 
person with a cart and horse 
within possible distance of 
the railway and our house, so 
he serves as the one link be- 
tween us and civilisation. Then 
he is a farmer in a small, but 
variegated, way of business. 
We depend on him for meat, 
vegetables, milk, fruit, poultry, 
news, newspapers, letters, gos- 
sip, carpentry, ironmongery, 
the weather forecast (for the 
Weather Bureau doesn’t seem 
to apply to Lake Champlain), 
locomotion by land or water, 
and all our chores. Now every 
American at least will appre- 
ciate the value of the last-named 
service. 

And besides all this—or per- 
haps one should say, in spite 
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of it—we like Jeremiah exceed- 
ingly. 

So the sight of him humped 
up on the “cushion” of his 
rickety old “carry-all” was 
refreshing to us. He sat with 
one leg crossed over the other, 
his battered old hat cocked 
over one eye, and his hands 
and the other eye tenderly 
busy with the mouth and 
nerves of a beautiful bay colt 
harnessed in the shafts. 

“T can’t git down, but just 
you make that coloured man 
thar heist up your suit-cases, 
and do it quick. Thar, now. 
And now, Mis’ Ogilvie, in yo’ 
git. I’m pleased to see you all. 
This durned hoss ain’t learned 
sense yet, but I guess he will 
soon—sure.” 

The colt plunged and shook 
the antique harness till one 
felt something must give way,. 
but nothing did, and away 
we went, Jerry steadying the 
horse and steering him beauti- 
fully past every obstacle. It 
was a delight to see him drive. 

“ A new horse, Jerry?” 

“cc Yep.” “ 

““Where did you get such a 
beauty?” 

Jerry only grinned and spat 
—I regret to say he chews 
tobacco, bad tobacco, all the 
time. He also expectorates in 
a fearsome fashion when moved 
by any emotion, but I must 
admit that his aim is careful 
and miraculous. I pass from 
this painful topic. 

Well, I saw that Jeremiah 
Hanscom meant to reserve the 
story of the acquisition of his 
horse, so I did not push the 
inquiry then. The miles flew 
under us, and we were deposited 
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on our own piazza, and the 
colt was walking quietly and 
steadily away to the farm on 
the hill-side. 

Emma was smiling in the 
doorway, and cool things were 
visible on the dining-room table 
within. 

Emma was almost unrecog- 
nisable. Her wizened face 
seemed broadened and softened 
already ; she had a faint colour 
in her cheeks, and her shabby 
black raiment had been re- 
placed by a neat and well- 
‘ironed print dress and apron. 
Her scanty hair was as smooth 
as wax. All my misgivings 
vanished, and I knew that 
Emma was going to turn out 
a treasure. 

She had got the whole house 
into spick and span order — 
everything seemed to be in its 
place; and peace descended 
upon us. We were to stay here 
till October by our beloved 
lake—on it and in it every 
day. It was now only June, 
and John and the boys were 
coming on Saturday. 

Jeremiah had told me on the 
way from the railway that his 
wife was “sick,” and I had 
promised to go up and see her. 
Sure enough, she was “sick,” 
and her cough was a thing of 
dread to listen to. I went up 
the hill to the farm in the 
evening, after I had rested a 
little. The children were help- 
ing Emma to get our supper 
ready. It was easy to see 
she liked children, and they 
responded. 

Mrs Hanscom lay on a couch 
—a very hard and comfortless 
couch it was—near the window 
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of their living-room. Jeremiah 
was warming up some milky 
food for her when I entered, 

The poor woman seemed 
miserable at his having to do 
it, wretched that she lay help- 
less while he had to do her 
work, and it was touching to 
see her, and pleasant to see 
good old Jeremiah’s kindly 
ways. 

“You don’t need to worry, 
Mis’ Hanscom,” he was saying. 
* I’m used to feeding the horses 
and the cattle and the pigs, 
and I don’t know but I can 
feed your chickens and you too, 
all in the day’s work. Here’s 
Mis’ Ogilvie, she’ll see you take 
it while I git on with the colt, 
Come right in, Mis’ Ogilvie, 
right here, and take the rocker. 
Mis’ Hanscom will be pleased 
to have you stay a little.” 

So I stayed and gossiped to 
poor Mrs Hanscom. It was 
borne in on me that Jerry’s 
cares were to. thicken, and I 
couldn’t help admiring the 
order of everything in the 
humble room. 

Mrs Hanscom told me how 
good he was to her since she 
had been ill—nearly all winter 
it seemed,—and I think she 
liked to have someone to con- 
fide in about him. She said 
he had driven thirty miles and 
back to bring a doctor to see 
her, who, he thought, might 
help her back to health. And 
at night he would be up mak- 
ing her warm drinks to stop 
her coughing, and always pre- 
tending he was awake anyway. 
Jeremiah evidently was a tender 
husband, and his wife liked one 
to know it and understand his 
virtues. She told me how 
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ha they had always been 
in of on Jeremiah had his 
army pension; he owned the 
farm and he owned the corner 
plot where the hotel was to be 
built in the dim future, and he 
had three hundred dollars in 
the Granite State Trust Com- 
pany’s Bank at Dover, New 
Hampshire, his native city, 
while she had two hundred 
dollars in the Bay State In- 
vestment and Securities Com- 
pany Bank in Boston, and 
many other intimate details of 
their connubial serenity. And 
she asked me if I hadn’t noticed 
Jeremiah’s blue eyes, and if I 
liked them, and I admitted I 
did. It seemed to do the poor 
thing good to talk about it all, 
and I promised to come again, 
and often, and see her. 

“ Yes— Mis’ Ogilvie —and 
will you let that maid of yours 
come once in a while? She’s 
been mighty kind coming up 
the last two days after she 
heard from Mr Hanscom how 
I was fixed. Yes, she seems a 
mighty kind and lovely sort of 
woman that, and yo’re in luck 
in heving her in place of Molly 
Wyatt.” 

I was glad to hear Emma 
was a lovely sort of woman, 
and some of her “loveliness ” 
was apparent when I got home, 
for there she was playing hide- 
and-seek with the children as 
if she had known them all their 
lives, and already on the friend- 
liest terms with them both. 

“Oh, mother, Emma’s splen- 
did! She runs like a hare, and 
knows all the best hiding-places 
in the house already.” 

John and the boys came in 
due time, and John pronounced 
VOL, CLXXXVII.—NO. MCXXXVI. 
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Emma to be a success, and the 
boys said she was “‘ decent.” 

Summer sped away, and we 
were rested and happy; but 
poor Mrs Hanscom grew worse, 
and Jeremiah grew sadder. 
And the time came for us to 
be off to New York again, so 
we were packed into the carry- 
all in two contingents behind 
Jerry’s newest horse,—for he 
had sold the beautiful colt at 
a price that he did not disclose 
to the world at large. Clearly 
it was a good price, for Jere- 
miah grinned when the sale 
was referred to, and spat with 
simply wonderful accuracy and 
ingenuity of aim. 

New York swallowed us up 
and winter came. Soon after 
Christmas we heard poor Mrs 
Hanscom was dead, and that 
Jeremiah had ordered a mag- 
nificent and costly tombstone 
for the little cemetery in honour 
of her. He sent us a copy of 
the epitaph that he and the 
minister had jointly composed, 
and a variety of appallingly 
black-edged cards with hymns 
and obituary details imprinted. 

I wrote and condoled—very 
sincerely,—and the children 
and John sent messages, and 
Emma desired her sincere sym- 
pathy to the widower. 

A week or two later a blow 
descended on us all. Emma 
had a letter from England 
saying her sister had died 
and her bedridden old mother 
would have to be moved to 
the workhouse infirmary un- 
less Emma came to look after 
her. This was more than 
Emma could bear. She had 
saved a trifle out of her wages 
during the summer and winter, 
3G 
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and the poor woman had, two 
days later, bought a steerage 
passage to Southampton and 
sailed for England. She vowed 
she would come out again some 
day to us, but I felt it was 
good-bye for ever to Emma 
and her willing cheery service, 
and resigned myself to the 
adverse fate which pursues 
the housewife in the “ Land 
of the Free.” And I had 
adversities. More than ever 
we learned to value the de- 
parted Emma. And when it 
came to be May again, and 
time for our annual move, it 
was only by dint of hourly 
reminding myself of the many 
blessings that I enjoyed, that 
I was able to keep from blas- 
pheming the whole system of 
domestic service of the United 
States and save my nervous 
system from absolute “ pros- 
tration.” 

Somehow we got to Lake 
Champlain; and Isabella, the 
wretched substitute for our in- 
valuable Emma, accompanied 
us, and inflicted daily torment 
on us. 

Jeremiah was sympathetic 
at once. 

“Ain't a mite of Emma 
Smith about her, I can see 
that, Mis’ Ogilvie. I guess 
you’ve your troubles this year.” 

Poor Jeremiah was aged and 
worn. I was sorry for him, and 
one didn’t see very well how 
to help him. He did every- 
thing for us just as usual, 
except that he was tired and 
slower in his movements. He 
lived alone. A woman from a 


neighbouring farm came over 
daily and helped him to tidy 
up his ramshackle old dwell- 
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ing. The neighbours generally 
were sympathetic, and the un. 
married ladies were special] 
so. Jeremiah was undoubtedly 
the catch of the neighbourhood, 
in a district where wealth wag 
small and eligible bachelors 
were rare. Jeremiah had been 
a widower five months. 

John had gone to Boston for 
a fortnight, and I and the 
children were rather dull. The 
weather was indifferent, and 
we were kept indoors more 
than usual—and there was 
Isabella. 

I had had one letter from 
Emma since she went to Eng- 
land, telling me of her arrival 
and her mother’s failing health, 
and how she had got work in 
the village where they lived and 
was able to live at home and 
attend to the invalid; and 
Emma’s letter was full of in- 
quiries about us all, worded 
very nicely in her respectful 
English way, and she wanted to 
know about poor Mr Hanscom 
and all our local news from the 
Lake when we got there. 

So I wrote Emma our news 
one wet day, and the girls sent 
her their little letters. I told 
her of my trouble with her 
various successors and with 
Isabella, the reigning terror. 
The children wrote that Isa- 
bella was no use at hide-and- 
seek or “tag,” and hoped that 
Emma's hair had begun to 
grow now she was using Eng- 
lish hair-restorer—for it had 
been a joke between them to 
compare their abundant locks, 
which Emma combed for them, 
with her scanty wisp, and she 
used to say she meant to grow 
it again when she could get @ 
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bottle of Mrs Humphrey’s in- 
valuable mixture from Eng- 
land. ‘ 

Later on I heard again from 
Emma. Her mother had died, 
and Emma had left her native 
village and drifted to London. 
Somehow she had been unlucky 
in the employment she had 
taken, and after being in one 
or two private households she 
had taken service in a hotel in 
London and was uncomfort- 
able, badly paid, and over- 
worked. 

I was sorry for Emma, and 
wrote a line or two to tell her so. 
I would have taken her back 
willingly, but it seemed a long 
and costly journey for her to 
undertake, and we were uncer- 
tain whether we should be in 
our own rooms as usual or 
whether we might be travel- 
ling during the winter and 
have no use for a maid. 

So Jeremiah took our letters 
to the mail as usual, and no 
doubt noted the names of our 
various correspondents. 

Anyhow, he came as usual 
one day with our eggs and milk 
and salad, and duly delivered 
them at the sidedoor. Then he 
left his horse standing and came 
round to the front of the piazza 
and stood there. I was sitting 
writing, and waited to see what 
he would say. He said nothing, 
but presently sat down on the 
bottom step but one and spat 
at thescraper. Then it seemed 
to occur to him that this was 
an abuse of hospitality, for he 
took out a particularly large 
and highly coloured handker- 
chief and wiped the scraper. 
I went on writing, and it was 
just two minutes later by the 
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watch on the table when Jere- 
miah observed— 

‘Mis’ Ogilvie, if you was 
writing to Miss Emma Smith 
again p’raps you'd be so kind 
as to send her a message from 
me.”’ 

Jeremiah’s simplicity amused 
me, and I said I would if he 
wanted it. 

“Waal, you might say I was 
mighty lonesome up thar at the 
farm, “Lone Tree Farm,” and 
now it’s lone man farm I guess. 
Waal, and you might say if 
Emma Smith ’ud be agreeable 
to ut, and ef she kin leave her 
home again, I ’ud pay her pass- 
age back to N’Yauk or Bors- 
ton and right here to the Lake. 
And she cud be around for six 
months and decide ef she cud 
do ut, and ef she could we ’ud 
get married by the minister in 
the fall and she cud be Mis’ 
Hanscom. She wor mighty 
kind to my Sarah, and Sarah . 
said she wor a lovely kind of 
woman. Yes’m, she can be 
Mis’ Hanscom.” 

And Jeremiah got up and 
stood before me with his hand 
out. And I grasped it and 
wrung it. Jeremiah was grin- 
ning vigorously, but a big 
tear was nevertheless trickling 
slowly down his nose, and I 
felt as if I wanted to hug him. 

“Why, Jerry!” Isaid. “You 
really mean me to write that?” 

“Sure!” said Jerry in a firm 
voice; and he wrung my hand 
and went away. 

Now I never before had had 
to make a proposal of marriage 
for any one, and I suppose if I 
had had a grain of wisdom I 
should have firmly and utterly 
declined to do anything of the 
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kind now, and have given 
Jeremiah Emma’s address—if 
he had not already made a note 
of it—and advised him to write 
an autograph letter to the lady 
of his affections. 

But somehow or other wis- 
dom had flown out of that 
piazza, and a great sympathy 
for poor lonely old Jeremiah 
and overworked middle - aged 
Emma had taken possession 
of me, and I behaved like a 
perfect idiot, and sat down 
without taking ten minutes to 
reflect, and wrote it all to 
Emma. I am sure I tried 
to be very judicious and even 
judicial. I pointed out all the 
risks and drawbacks that might 
be encountered in such a union. 
I even went on to say that I 
felt sure Emma, at her age, 
would do nothing indiscreet or 
hasty, and would do well to 
reflect and even delay any de- 
cision she might feel inclined 
to make for, say, a year, and 
until she had consulted with 
those best qualified to give 
advice on such a matter—some 
discreet professional or business 
man, for example, in the vil- 
lage where she had lived. I 
refrained from telling her any 
of the details of Jeremiah’s 
fortune and estate which Mrs 
Hanscom had so frankly re- 
vealed to me, and I mentioned 
Jeremiah’s age and his evi- 
dently weakened health, and 
the severity of the climate on 
the Lake, and everything else 
I could think of that would 
suggest delay and caution. 

But I did write; and, worse 
still, I sent my letter to the 
mail. And then I sat down to 
reflection, and something very 
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like repentance. And then I 
remembered John. 
So I had to convince myself 


by every means at my com- 


‘mand that I had not been 


indiscreet ; for I felt sure I 
should want to convince John 
when he came. And worst of 
all, he wrote and said he 
couldn’t come for another fort- 
night and possibly more. 

I simply couldn’t write and 
tell him what I had done. It 
weighed upon me. I kept on 
forgetting what the arguments 
were that completely justified 
the course I had taken, and 
indeed left me no other alter- 
native. I woke in the night 
racking my brains to remem- 
ber what they were. I almost 
determined to write them down 
in the morning in case I forgot 
them again. But still I felt 
that I really had had no other 
alternative. That tear run- 
ning down Jeremiah’s nose 
was what carried me away,— 
and I had promised. I couldn’t, 
of course, have gone back on 
my promise. 

Days passed: at last John 
was due to return, and Jere- 
miah drove off to meet him at 
the “ deepo.” 

The weather was desperately 
hot, delicious by the Lake, hate- 
ful to think of on the railway. 
I waited at home for John, and 
had cool things in the ice-box 
ready for him, and cool raiment 
for him to change into. Wheels 
sounded in the road, and, call- 
ing to Isabella to prepare, I 
went out to the door. 

There was the carry-all—in 
the back seat was John, and in 
the front, beside Jeremiah, was 
—Emma! 
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Ishall never forgetit. John’s 
face—Emma’sface—Jeremiah’s 
face,—I could only look from 
one to the other, receive on the 
tablets of my memory the in- 
delible print of their varied 
expressions — and totter into 
the parlour. 

“In the name of wonder, 
what does it mean?” asked 
John. 

“Oh, John, don’t! If you 
want to drive me to mania, 
ask me questions now.” 

At the moment Emma en- 
tered. Tact was written all 
over her “homely” face. 

“Yes, ma'am, I had your 
letter, and I felt sure you 
wanted help, and, as I was 
free to come, I came at once. 
And if Isabella is still here, 
ma’am, I’m sure I can show 
her how to do the work till 
she leaves.” 

Emma had struck the key- 
note and saved the situation. 
She had told John at the 
station, where they had met 
in the doorway, and where 
Emma had respectfully greeted 
him (John never would have 
seen her otherwise: he never 
sees anybody), that she had 
heard from me how difficult 
it was to get a maid, and she 
had therefore come at once to 
my help and the dear little 
girls’. 

She was already upstairs, 
had taken off her bonnet, and 
was at work in John’s dressing- 
room unpacking his _port- 


manteau, just exactly as if she 
had never been away. 

I forgot all those arguments 
I had so carefully arranged, 
and just held John’s arm and 
told him what an idiot I had 
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been, and what awful compli- 
cations I now foresaw. Jere- 
miah would change his mind, 
and Emma—vwretched, mis- 
guided Emma—would be on 
our hands for ever and ever. 
Then John reduced me to com- 
mon-sense again in half a 
minute in the way he does. 
He laughed at me, and that 
always irritates me into some 
sort of calm. 

And we remembered Emma's 
expression of preternatural pro- 
priety and unconcern, and then 
Jeremiah’s expression of perfect 
and primeval innocence, and a 
suvoir-faire that would have 
done credit to an ambassador, 
and we sat down and shook 
with laughter. 

Well, Emma held that note 
that she had struck till the 
very end of the act — never 
for a moment let it waver. 
Nothing would shake her 
perfect outward gravity and 
decorum. 

John and I had reckoned up 
the dates with the aid of the 
calendar. We proved conclus- 
ively that Emma had received 
my letter not earlier than the 
13th June, and had started 
from London not later than 
the 14th. Whether she had 
ever read to the end of my 
epistle after she had grasped 
the point of it—until, indeed, 
she was on board ship west- 
ward bound—we have always 
doubted. She resolutely ig- 
nored the question about the 
payment of her passage-money. 
She had “arranged that,” she 
said, and there was no more to 
be said about it. She was dig- 
nity itself—and oh! such funny 
dignity — whenever Jeremiah 
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was “around.” And Jeremiah 
was always “around.” She 
had long and pleasing conver- 
sations with “Mr Hanscom” 
on every domestic topic con- 
nected with our housekeeping. 
She even drove in the buggy 
with him on a Sunday, but 
only after full consultation 
with me on the propriety of 
such a step. 

But just once Emma did 
open her mind to me. The 
very first evening there was an 
opportunity of talking to me 
uninterrupted, Emma came to 
my room and closed the door. 
She was trembling a good deal, 
and her face was very colour- 
less, and her poor work-worn 
hands were wrestling with one 
another: but she was smiling. 

“If you please, ma’am ; about 
that Isabella. Will you let her 
go? She wants to go, and she 
is no use to you, and I'll gladly 
take the place, ma’am, till you 
go away from here. And oh, 
ma’am, will you forgive me for 
coming? But I couldn’t stay 
away, though you never asked 
me to come to you—and may 
the Lord forgive me for telling 
Mr Ogilvie you had. But you 
see, ma’am, I never had a 
chance in all my life before. 
For forty years I’ve been just 
ugly old Emma Smith, strug- 
gling to keep mother out of 
the workhouse; and when she 
died, and I got to that hotel 
in London, I knew I was going 
to the workhouse myself. I 
was failing, and hadn’t the 
strength to go on. They had 
told me to leave because I 
couldn’t stand the stairs and 
the long hours. I hadn’t a 
friend in the world but you— 
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and Mr Hanscom,—and I felt 
just done. And then the letter 
came. Well, ma’am, you don’t 
know what it meant to me, 
If any one but you had sent it, 
I wouldn’t have believed it: 
but I knew you wouldn’t be 
making fun of me. I had just 
six pounds in the world, and 
when that was spent there was 
the workhouse. Oh, ma'am, 
you don’t think Mr Hanscom 
will change his mind now, do 
you? I know he is a good 
man, and I know I could make 
him comfortable, but then I 
am awful ugly and old, and I 
keep thinking, now he sees me, 
he will change his mind and 
take Miss Croker from the vil- 
lage,—I know she’d have him 
in a minute.” 

A world of woe and appre- 
hension was in Emma’s tones. 

When I got downstairs there 
was Jeremiah at the door with 
a buggy that I hadn’t seen 
before, and he desired my opin- 
ion on it. He thought it would 
be useful to us for our drives, 
and he said he guessed it would 
be as well to have a new one 
before next year. 

But I could see Jerry had 
not come to talk about car- 
riages. He wanted to know 
about Emma. And he signi- 
fied that Miss Croker was 
pressing him rather hard, and 
that he wanted it fixed up 
right away with Emma, right 
now, before there was any 
trouble. He thought Emma 
seemed undecided and hang- 
ing back (I couldn’t repress 
a smile at this point), and if 
I didn’t object he would go 
back to the house there and 
then—we had moved decor- 
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ously away from the door so 
as to be out of hearing—and 
tell Emma to be ready the 
following Saturday; or she 
could leave it, and just say 
she didn’t want to be fixed 
up with an old crank of a hoss 
trader like Jeremiah Hanscom 
—he wouldn’t blame her,—but 
he would regret the circum- 
stance, for he knew she was 
a lovely woman, for Sarah 
had said so. 

What could I do? Of 
course I let them arrange it 
all, and, not the following Sat- 
urday but a month later, we 
had the queerest wedding in 
our parlour that the Lakeside 
had ever seen. We managed 
it all ourselves—the wedding- 
feast, the bride’s costume (of 
sober grey), with an elegant 
bonnet with a waving feather. 
The children made her a 
bouquet, and decorated the 
dining-room. Jeremiah’s rai- 
ment was a joy to behold,— 
his “pants” of yellow kersey, 
his striped waistcoat, his neck- 
tie with fringes, specially se- 
lected in Boston by a friend 
in the cattle trade, his new 
hat from Dover from a cele- 
brated hat factory there; and 
then the departure of the bride 
and bridegroom. I think that 
was the moment of Emma’s 
life. The comparatively new 
buggy came to the door in 
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charge of a diminutive boy 
hired for the occasion. Jere- 
miah took his seat on the 
“oushion,” and Emma—after 
all farewells had been said— 
stepped up beside him. Any- 
thing like her triumph I have 
never seen. And to crown 
all, at that very moment who 
should drive down the road on 
the other side of the laurel 
hedge but old Croker from the 
post-office and the blighted 
Miss Croker ! 

Well, Emma drove away to 
her new home. When John 
came back—he was away that 
week, and I and the children 
had had the wedding to our- 
selves —I took him out one 
evening for a walk, in the 
hope we should meet Emma 
and Jeremiah passing down 
the road, as they often did in 
their evening drive. There 
they came, Jeremiah handling 
another new horse with his 
usual skill, Emma the personi- 
fication of calm dignity, of 
superiority to the rest of the 
village, and. of utter content. 
I couldn’t help saying to 
John— 

“Now, look at them and 
admit I was right after all 
when I sent that letter.” 

And John touched me on 
the shoulder and said— 

“Yes, but don’t do it again.” 

C. H. B. 
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BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


WE were sitting around the 
camp fire, some thirty miles 
north of a place called Taqui, 
when Lawson announced his 
intention of finding a home. 
He had spoken little the last 
day or two, and I had guessed 
that he had struck a vein of 
private refiection. I thought 
it might be a new mine or 
irrigation scheme, and I was 
surprised to find that it was 
a country house. 

“T don’t think I shall go 
back to England,” he said, 
kicking a sputtering log into 
place. “I don’t see why I 
should. For business purposes 
I am far more useful to the 
firm in South Africa than in 
Throgmorton Street. I have 
no relations left except a third 
cousin, and I have never cared 
a rush for living in town. 
That beastly house of mine 
in Hill Street will fetch what 
I gave for it,—Isaacson cabled 
about it the other day, offer- 
ing for furniture and all. I 
don’t want to go into Parlia- 
ment, and I hate shooting 
little birds and tame deer. I 
am one of those fellows who 
are born Colonial at heart, 
and I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
arrange my life as I please. 
Besides, for ten years I have 
been falling in love with this 
country, and now I am up to 
the neck.” 
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He flung himself back in 
the camp-chair till the canvas 
creaked, and looked at me 
below his eyelids. I remember 
glancing at the lines of him, 
and thinking what a fine 
make of a man he was. In his 
untanned field-boots, breeches, 
and grey shirt he looked the 
born wilderness-hunter, though 
less than two months before 
he had been driving down to 
the City every morning in the 
sombre regimentals of his class. 
Being a fair man, he was glori- 
ously tanned, and there was a 
clear line at his shirt-collar to 
mark the limits of his sunburn. 
I had first known him years 
ago, when he was a broker's 
clerk working on half com- 
mission. Then he had gone to 
South Africa, and soon I heard 
he was a partner in a mining 
house which was doing won- 
ders with some gold areas in 
the North. The next step was 
his return to London as the 
new millionaire,—young, good- 
looking, wholesome in mind 
and body, and much sought 
after by the mothers of mar- 
riageable girls. We played polo 
together, and hunted a little in 
the season, but there were signs 
that he did not propose to be- 
come the conventional English 
gentleman. He refused to buy 
a place in the country, though 
half the Homes of England 
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were at his disposal. He was 
a very busy man, he declared, 
and had not time to be a 
squire. Besides, every few 
months he used to rush out 
to South Africa. I saw that 
he was restless, for he was 
always badgering me to go 
big-game hunting with him in 
some remote part of the earth. 
There was that in his eyes, 
too, which marked him out 
from the ordinary blonde type 
of our countrymen. They were 
large and brown and mysteri- 
ous, and the light of another 
race was in their odd 
depths. 

To hint such a thing would 
have meant a breach of friend- 
ship, for Lawson was very 
proud of his birth. When he 
first made his fortune he had 
gone to the Heralds to dis- 
cover his family, and those 
obliging gentlemen had pro- 
vided a pedigree. It appeared 
that he was a scion of the 
house of Lowson or Lowieson, 
an ancient and rather disreput- 
able clan on the Scottish side 
of the Border. He took a 
shooting in Teviotdale on the 
strength of it, and used to com- 
mit lengthy Border ballads to 
memory. But I had known his 
father, a financial journalist who 
never quite succeeded, and I 
had heard of a grandfather who 
sold antiques in a back street at 
Brighton. The latter, I think, 
had not changed his name, and 
still frequented the synagogue. 
The father was a progressive 
Christian, and the mother had 


been a blonde Saxon from the © 
In my mind there . 


Midlands. 
was no doubt, as I caught 
Lawson’s heavy -lidded eyes 
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fixed on me. My friend was 
of a more ancient race than 
the Lowsons of the Border. 

“Where are you thinking of 
looking for your house?” I 
asked. “In Natal or in the 
Cape Peninsula? You might 
get the Fishers’ place if you 
paid a price.” 

“The Fishers’ place be 
hanged!” he said crossly. “I 
don’t want any stuccoed over- 
grown Dutch farm. I might 
as well be at Roehampton as 
in the Cape.” 

He got up and walked to the 
far side of the fire, where a 
lane ran down through thorn- 
scrub to a gully of the hills. 
The moon was silvering the 
bush of the plains, forty miles 
off and three thousand feet 
below us. 

“TI am going to live some- 
where hereabouts,” he answered 
at last. 

I whistled. “Then you’ve 
got to put your hand in your 
pocket, old man. You'll have 
to make everything, including 
a map of the countryside.” 

“T know,” he said; “that’s 
where the fun comes in. Hang 
it all, why shouldn’t I indulge 
my fancy? I’m uncommonly 
well off, and I haven’t chick or 
child to leave it to. Suppos- 
ing I’m a hundred miles from 
railhead, what about it? Tl 
make a motor-road and fix up 
a telephone. I'll grow most of 
my supplies, and start a colony 
to provide labour. When you 
come and stay with me, you'll 
get the best food and drink on 
earth, and sport that will make 
your mouth water. I'll put 
Lochleven trout in _ these 
streams,—at 6000 feet you can 
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do anything. We'll have a 
pack of hounds, too, and we 
can drive pig in the woods, 
and if we want big game there 
are the Mangwe flats at our 
feet. I tell you I’ll make such 
a country - house as nobody 
ever dreamed of. A man will 
come plumb out of stark 
savagery into lawns and rose- 
gardens.” Lawson flung him- 
self into his chair again and 
smiled dreamily at the fire. 

“But why here, of all 
places?” I persisted. I was 
not feeling very well and did 
not care for the country. 

“IT can’t quite explain. I 
think it’s the sort of land I 
have always been looking for. 
I always fancied a house on 
@ green plateau in a decent 
climate looking down on the 
tropics. I like heat and colour, 
you know, but I like hills teo, 
and greenery, and the things 
that bring back Seotland. 
Give me a cross between 
Teviotdale and the Orinoco, 
and, by Gad! I think I’ve got 
it here.” 

I watched my friend curi- 
ously, as with bright eyes and 
eager voice he talked of his 
new fad. The two races were 
very clear in him—the one de- 
siring gorgeousness, the other 
athirst for the soothing spaces 
of the North. He began to 
plan out the house. He would 
get Adamson to design it, and 
it was to grow out of the 
landscape like a stone on the 
hillside. There would be wide 
verandahs and cool halls, but 
great fireplaces against winter 
time. It would all be very 
simple and fresh—‘“ clean as 
morning” was his odd phrase; 
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but then another idea super- 
vened, and he talked of bring- 
ing the Tintorets from Hill 
Street. “I want it to be a 
civilised house, you know. No 
silly luxury, but the best pic- 
tures and china and books. . . , 
T’ll have all the furniture made 
after the old plain English 
models out of native woods, 
I don’t want second-hand sticks 
in & new country. Yes, by 
Jove, the Tintorets are a great 
idea, and all those Ming pots I 
bought. I had meant to sell 
them, but I’ll have them out 
here.” 

He talked for a good hour 
of what he would do, and his 
dream grew richer as he talked, 
till by the time we went to 
bed he had sketched something 
liker a palace than a country- 
house. Lawson was by no 
means a luxurious man. At 
present he was well content 
with a Wolseley valise, and 
shaved cheerfully out of a tin 
mug. It struck me as odd 
that a man so simple in his 
habits should have so sumptu- 
ous a taste in bric-d-brac. I 
told myself, as I turned in, that 
the Saxon mother from the 
Midlands had done little to 
dilute the strong wine of the 
East. 


It drizzled next morning 
when we inspanned, and I 
mounted my horse in a bad 
temper. I had some fever on 
me, I think, and I hated this 
lush yet frigid table -land, 
where all the winds on earth 
lay in wait for one’s marrow. 
Lawson was, as usual, in great 
spirits. We were not hunt- 
ing, but shifting our hunting- 
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ground, so all morning we 
travelled fast to the north 
along the rim of the uplands. 

At midday it cleared, and 
the afternoon was a pageant 
of pure colour. The wind sank 
to a low breeze; the sun lit 
the infinite green spaces, and 
kindled the wet forest to a 
jewelled coronal. Lawson gasp- 
ingly admired it all, as he can- 
tered bareheaded up a bracken- 
clad slope. ‘God’s country,” 
he said twenty times. “I’ve 
found it.” Take a piece of 
Saxon downland ; put a stream 
in every hollow and a patch of 
wood ; and at the edge, where 
the cliffs at home would fall to 
the sea, put a cloak of forest 
muffling the scarp and dropping 
thousands of feet to the blue 
plains. Take the diamond air 
of the Gornergrat, and the riot 
of colour which you get by a 
West Highland lochside in late 
September. Put flowers every- 
where, the things we grow in 
hothouses, geraniums like sun- 
shades and arums like trumpets. 
That will give you a notion of 
the countryside we were in. 
I began to see that after all it 
was out of the common. 

And just before sunset we 
came over a ridge and found 
something better. It was a 
shallow glen, half a mile wide, 
down which ran a blue-grey 
stream in linns like the Spean, 
till at the edge of the plateau 
it leaped into the dim forest in 
& snowy cascade. The opposite 
side ran up in gentle slopes to 
a rocky knoll, from which the 
eye had a noble prospect of the 
plains. Ail down the glen 
were little copses, half moons 
of green edging some silvery 
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shore of the burn, or delicate 
clusters of tall trees nodding 
on the hill brow. The place so 
satisfied the eye that for the 
sheer wonder of its perfection 
we stopped and stared in silence 
for many minutes. 

_Then “The House,” I said, 
and Lawson replied softly, 
“The House!” 

We rode slowly into the glen 
in the mulberry gloaming. Our 
transport waggons were half 
an hour behind, so we had 
time to explore. Lawson dis- 
mounted and plucked handfuls 
of flowers from the water- 
meadows. He was singing to 
himself all the time—an old 
French catch about Cadet 
Rousselle and his trois maisons. 

“ Who owns it ?” I asked. 

“ My firm, as like as not. We 
have miles of land about here. 
But whoever the man is, he has 
got to sell. Here I build my 
tabernacle, old man. Here, and 
nowhere else!” 

In the very centre of the 
glen, in a loop of the stream, 
was one copse which even in 
that half light struck me as 
different from the others. It 
was of tall, slim, fairy-like 
trees, the kind of wood the 
monks painted in old missals. 
No, I rejected the thought. It 
was no Christian wood. It 
was not a copse, but a “ grove,” 
—one such as Diana may have 
flitted through in the moon- 
light. It was small, forty or 
fifty yards in diameter, and 
there was a dark something 
at the heart of it which for 
a second I thought was a 
house, 

We turned between the 
slender trees, and—was it 
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fancy ?—an odd tremor went 
through me. I felt as if I 


were penetrating the temenos 
of some strange and lovely 
divinity, the goddess of this 
pleasant vale. There was a 
spell in the air, it seemed, and 
an odd dead silence. 

Suddenly my horse started 
at a flutter of light wings. 
A flock of doves rose from 
the branches, and I saw the 
burnished green of their plumes 
against the opal sky. Lawson 
did not seem to notice them. 
I saw his keen eyes staring 
at the centre of the grove and 
what stood there. 

It was a little conical tower, 
ancient and lichened, but, so 
far as I could judge, quite flaw- 
less. You know the famous 
Conical Temple at Zimbabwe, 
of which prints are in every 
guide-book. This was of the 
same type, but a thousand- 
fold more perfect. It stood 
about thirty feet high, of solid 
masonry, without door or win- 
dow or cranny, as shapely as 
when it first came from the 
hands of the old _ builders. 
Again I had the sense of break- 
ing in on a sanctuary. What 
right had I, a common vulgar 
modern, to be looking at this 
fair thing, among these deli- 
cate trees, which some white 
goddess had once taken for 
her shrine ? 

Lawson broke in on my 
absorption. “ Let’s get out of 
this,” he said hoarsely, and he 
took my horse’s bridle (he had 
left his own beast at the edge) 
and led him back to the open. 
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But I noticed that his eyes 
were always turning back, and 
that his hand trembled. 

“That settles it,” I said after 
supper. “ What do you want 
with your medieval Venetians 
and your Chinese pots now? 
You will have the finest antique 
in the world in your garden— 
a temple as old as time, and in 
a land which they say has no 
history. _ You had the right 
inspiration this time.” 

I think I have said that 
Lawson had hungry eyes. In 
his enthusiasm they used to 
glow and brighten; but now, 
as he sat looking down at the 
olive shades of the glen, they 
seemed ravenous in their fire, 
He had hardly spoken a word 
since we left the wood. 

“Where can I read about 
those things?” he asked, and 
I gave him the names of books. 

Then, an hour later, he asked 
me who were the builders. I 
told him the little I knew 
about Phoenician and Saban 
wanderings, and the ritual of 
Sidon and Tyre. He repeated 
some names to himself and 
went soon to bed. 

As I turned in, I had one last 
look over the glen, which lay 
ivory and black in the moon. 
I seemed to hear a faint echo 
of wings, and to see over the 
little grove a cloud of light 
visitants. ‘The Doves of Ash- 
taroth have come back,” I said 
to myself. “It is a good omen. 
They accept the new tenant.” 
But as I fell asleep I had a 
sudden thought that I was say- 
ing something rather terrible. 
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Three years later, pretty 
nearly to a day, I came back 
to see what Lawson had made 
of his hobby. He had bidden 
me often to Welgevonden, as 
he chose to call it—though I 
do not know why he should 
have fixed a Dutch name to a 
countryside where Boer never 
trod. At the last there had 
been some confusion about 
dates, and I wired the time of 
my arrival, and set off without 
an answer. A motor met me 
at the queer little wayside 
station of Taqui, and after 
many miles on a doubtful 
highway I came to the gates 
of the park, and a road on 
which it was a delight to move. 
Three years had wrought little 
difference in the landscape. 
Lawson had done some plant- 
ing, — conifers and flowering 
shrubs and such - like, — but 
wisely he had resolved that 
Nature had for the most part 
forestalled him. All the same, 
he must have spent a mint of 
money. The drive could not 
have been beaten in England, 
and fringes of mown turf on 
either hand had been pared out 
of the lush meadows. When 
we came over the edge of the 
hill and looked down on the 
secret glen, I could not repress 
a cry of pleasure. The house 
stood on the farther ridge, the 
view-point of the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; and its brown tim- 
bers and white rough-cast walls 
melted into the hillside as if it 
had been there from the begin- 
ning of things. The vale below 
was ordered in lawns and gar- 


dens. A blue lake received the 
rapids of the stream, and -its 
banks were a maze of green 
shades and glorious masses of 
blossom. I noticed, too, that 
the little grove we had ex- 
plored on our first visit stood 
alone in a big stretch of lawn, 
so that its perfection might be 
clearly seen. Lawson had ex- 
cellent taste, or he had had 
the best advice. 

The butler told me that his 
master was expected home 
shortly, and took me into the 
library for tea. Lawson had 
left his Tintorets and Ming 
pots at home after all. It 
was a long, low room, panelled 
in teak half-way up the walls, 
and the shelves held a multi- 
tude of fine bindings. There 
were good rugs on the parquet 
floor, but no ornaments any- 
where, save three. On the 
carved mantelpiece stood two 
of the old soapstone birds which 
they used to find at Zimbabwe, 
and bet ween, on an ebony stand, 
a half moon of alabaster, curi- 
ously carved with zodiacal fig- 
ures. My host had altered his 
scheme of furnishing, but I 
approved the change. 

He came in about half-past 
six, after I had consumed two 
cigars and all but fallen asleep. 
Three years make a difference 
in mest men, but I was not 
prepared for the change in 
Lawson. For one thing, he 
had grown fat. In place of 
the lean young man I had 
known, I saw a heavy, flaccid 
being, who shuffled in his gait, 
and seemed tired and listless. 
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His sunburn had gone, and his 
face was as pasty as a city 
clerk’s. He bad been walk- 
ing, and wore shapeless flannel 
clothes, which hung loose even 
on his enlarged figure. And 
the worst of it was, that he 
did not seem over-pleased to 
see me. He murmured some- 
thing about my journey, and 
then flung himself into an 
arm-chair and looked out of 
the window. 

I asked him if he had been 
ill. 

“Tll! No!” he said crossly. 
“Nothing of the kind. I’m 
perfectly well.” 

“You don’t look as fit as 
this place should make you. 
What do you do with your- 
self? Is the shooting as good 
as you hoped?” ; 

He did not answer, but I 
thought I heard him mutter 
something like “shooting be 
damned.” 

Then I tried the subject of 
the house. I praised it ex- 
travagantly, but with convic- 
tion. ‘There can be no place 
like it in the world,” I said. 

He turned his eyes on me at 
last, and I saw that they were 
as deep and restless as ever. 
With his pallid face they made 
him look curiously Semitic. 
I had been right in my theory 
about his ancestry. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly, “there 
is no place like it—in the 
world.” 

Then he pulled himself to his 
feet. “I’m going to change,” 
he said. “Dinner is at eight. 
Ring for Travers, and he'll 
show you your room.” 

I dressed in a noble bedroom, 
with an outlook over the gar- 
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den-vale and the escarpment 
to the far line of the plaing 
now blue and saffron in the 
sunset. I dressed in an jj] 
temper, for I was seriously 
offended with Lawson, and also 
seriously alarmed. He wag 
either very unwell or going 
out of his mind, and it wag 
clear, too, that he would resent 
any anxiety on his account, 
I ransacked my memory for 
rumours, but found none. I had 
heard nothing of him except 
that he had been extraordin- 
arily successful in his specula- 
tions, and that from his hill-top 
he directed his firm’s operations 
with uncommon skill. If Law- 
son was sick or mad, nobody 
knew of it. 

Dinner was a trying cere- 
mony. Lawson, who used to 
be rather particular in his 
dress, appeared in a kind of 
smoking suit with a flannel 
collar. He spoke scarcely a 
word to me, but cursed the 
servants with a _ brutality 
which left me aghast. A 
wretched footman in his nerv- 
ousness spilt some sauce over 
his sleeve. Lawson dashed the 
dish from his hand, and vol- 
leyed abuse with a sort of 
epileptic fury. Also he, who 
had been the most abstemious 
of men, swallowed disgusting 
quantities of champagne and 
old brandy. 

He had given up smoking, 
and half an hour after we left 
the dining-room he announced 
his intention of going to bed. 
I watched him as he waddled 
upstairs with a feeling of 
angry bewilderment. Then I 
went to the library and lit a 
pipe. I would leave first thing 
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in the morning—on that I was 
determined. But as I sat gaz- 
ing at the moon of alabaster 
and the soapstone birds my 
anger evaporated, and concern 
took its place. I remembered 
what a fine fellow Lawson had 
been, what good times we had 
had together. I remembered 
especially that evening when 
we had found this valley and 
given rein to our fancies. 
What horrid alchemy in the 
place had turned a gentleman 
into a brute? I thought of 
drink and drugs and madness 
and insomnia, but I could fit 
none of them into my concep- 
tion of my friend. I did not 
consciously rescind my resolve 
to depart, but I had a notion 
that I would not act on it. 

The sleepy butler met me as 
I went to bed. “Mr Lawson’s 
room is at the end of your cor- 
ridor, sir,” he said. ‘ He don’t 
sleep over well, so you may 
hear him stirring in the night. 
At what hour would you like 
breakfast, sir? Mr Lawson 
mostly has his in bed.” 

My room opened from the 
great corridor, which ran the 
full length of the front of the 
house. So far as I could make 
out, Lawson was three rooms 
off, a vacant bedroom and his 
servant’s room being between 
us. I felt tired and cross, 
and tumbled into bed as fast 
as possible. Usually I sleep 
well, but now I was soon con- 
scious that my drowsiness was 
wearing off and that I was in 
for a restless night. I got up 
and laved my face, turned the 
pillows, thought of sheep com- 
ing over a hill and clouds cross- 
ing the sky; but none of the old 
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devices were any use. After 
about an hour of make-believe 
I surrendered myself to facts, 
and, lying on my back, stared 
at the white ceiling and the 
patches of moonshine on the 
walls, 

It certainly was an amazing 
night. I got up, put on a 
dressing- gown, and drew a 
chair to the window. The 
moon was almost at its full, 
and the whole plateau swam in 
a radiance of ivory and silver. 
The banks of the stream were 
black, but the lake had a great 
belt of light athwart it, which 
made it seem like a horizon, 
and the rim of land beyond it 
like a contorted cloud. Far to 
the right I saw the delicate out- 
lines of the little wood which 
I had come to think of as the 
Grove of Ashtaroth. I list- 
ened. There was not a sound 
in the air. The land seemed 
to sleep peacefutly beneath the 
moon, and yet I had a sense 
that the peace was an illusion. 
The place was feverishly rest- 
less. 

I could have given no reason 
for my impression, but there it 
was. Something was stirring 
in the wide moonlit landscape 
under its deep mask of silence. 
I felt as I had felt on the even- 
ing three years ago when I had 
ridden into the grove. I did 
not think that the influence, 
whatever it was, was malefi- 
cent. I only knew that it 
was very strange, and kept me 
wakeful. 

By-and-by I bethought me 
of a book. There was no lamp 
in the corridor save the moon, 
but the whole house was bright 
as I slipped down the great 
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staircase and over the hall to 
the library. I switched on the 
lights and then switched them 
off. They seemed a profana- 
tion, and I did not need them. 

I found a French novel, but 
the place held me and I stayed. 
I sat down in an arm-chair 
before the fireplace and the 
stone birds. Very odd those 
gawky things, like prehistoric 
Great Auks, looked in the 
moonlight. I remember that 
the alabaster moon shimmered 
like translucent pearl, and I 
fell to wondering about its 
history. Had the old Sabzeans 
used such a jewel in their rites 
in the Grove of Ashtaroth ? 

Then I heard footsteps pass 
the window. A great house 
like this would have a watch- 
man, but these quick shuffling 
footsteps were surely not the 
dull plod of a servant. They 
passed on to the grass and died 
away. I began to think of 
getting back to my room. 

In the corridor I noticed that 
Lawson’s door was ajar, and 
that a light had been left burn- 
ing. I had the unpardonable 
curiosity to peep in. The room 
was empty, and the bed had 
not been slept in. Now I knew 
whose were the footsteps out- 
side the library window. 

I lit a reading-lamp and 
tried to interest myself in ‘La 


III. 


The man who valeted me 
was Lawson’s own servant. 
As he was laying out my 
clothes I asked after the health 
of his master, and was told 
that he had slept ill and would 





Cruelle Enigme.’ But my wits 
were restless, and I could not 
keep my eyes on the page, | 
flung the book aside and gat 
down again by the window. 
The feeling came over me that 
I was sitting in a box at some 
play. The glen was a huge 
stage, and at any moment the 
players might appear on it, 
My attention was strung ag 
high as if I had been waiting 
for the advent of some world. 
famous actress. But nothing 
came. Only the shadows shifted 
and lengthened as the moon 
moved across the sky. 

Then quite suddenly the rest- 
lessness left me, and at the 
same moment the silence was 
broken by the crow of a cock 
and the rustling of trees in 
light wind. I felt very sleepy, 
and was turning to bed when 
again I heard footsteps with- 
out. From the window I could 
see a figure moving across the 
garden towards the house, It 
was Lawson, got up in the sort 
of towel dressing - gown that 
one wears on board ship. He 
was walking slowly and pain- 
fully, as if very weary. I did 
not see his face, but the man’s 
whole air was that of extreme 
fatigue and dejection. 

I tumbled into bed and slept 
profoundly till long after day- 
light. 


not rise till late. Then the 
man, an anxious-faced English- 
man, gave me some information 
on his own account. Mr Law- 
son was having one of his bad 
turns. It would pass away in 
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a day or two, but till it had 
gone he was fit for nothing. 
He advised me to see Mr Job- 
son, the factor, who would look 
to my entertainment in his 
master’s absence. 

Jobson arrived before lunch- 
eon, and the sight of him was 
the first satisfactory thing 
about Welgevonden. He was 
a big, gruff Scot from Rox- 
burghshire, engaged, no doubt, 
by Lawson as a duty to his 
Border ancestry. He had short 
grizzled whiskers, a weather- 
worn face, and a shrewd, calm 
blue eye. I knew now why 
the place was in such perfect 
order. 

We began with sport, and 
Jobson explained what I could 
have in the way of fishing and 
shooting. His exposition was 
brief and business-like, and all 
the while I could see his eye 
searching me. It was clear 
that he had much to say on 
other matters than sport. 

I told him that I had come 
here with Lawson three years 
before, when he chose the site. 
Jobson continued to regard me 
curiously, ‘I’ve heard tell of 
ye from Mr Lawson. Ye’re 
an old friend of his, I under- 
stand.” 

“The oldest,” I said. “And 
- I am sorry to find that the 
place does not agree with him. 


Why it doesn’t I cannot 
imagine, for you look fit 
enough. Has he been seedy 
for long?” 


“It comes and goes,” said 
Mr Jobson. “Maybe once a 
month he hasa bad turn. But 
on the whole it agrees with 
him badly. He’s no’ the man 
he was when I first came here.” 
VOL. CLXXXVIL—NO. MCXXXVI. 
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Jobson was looking at me 
very seriously and frankly. I 
risked a question. 

“What do you suppose is 
the matter?” 

He did not reply at once, 
but leaned forward and tapped 
my knee. 

“TI think it’s something that 
doctors canna cure. Look at 
me, sir. I’ve always been 
counted a sensible man, but if 
I told you what was in my 
head you would think me 
daft. But I have one word 
for you. Bide till to-night is 
past and then speir your ques- 
tion. Maybe you and me will 
be agreed.” 

The factor rose to go. As 
he left the room he flung me 
back a remark over his shoul- 
der — “Read the eleventh 
chapter of the First Book of 
Kings.” 


After luncheon I went for a 
walk, First I mounted to the 
crown of the hill and feasted 
my eyes on the unequalled 
loveliness of the view. I saw 
the far hills in Portuguese ter- 
ritory, a hundred miles away, 
lifting up thin blue fingers into 
the sky. The wind blew light 
and fresh, and the place was 
fragrant with a thousand deli- 
cate scents. Then I descended 
to the vale, and followed the 
stream up through the garden. 
Poinsettias and oleanders were 
blazing in coverts, and there 
was @ paradise of tinted water- 
lilies in the slacker reaches, I 
saw good trout rise at the 
fly, but I did not think about 
fishing. I was searching my 
memory for a recollection which 
would not come. By-and-by 
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I found myself beyond the 
garden, where the lawns ran 
to the fringe of Ashtaroth’s 
Grove. 

It was like something I re- 
membered in an old Italian 
picture. Only, as my memory 
drew it, it should have been 
peopled with strange figures— 
nymphs dancing on the sward, 
and a prick-eared faun peeping 
from the covert. In the warm 
afternoon sunlight it stood, in- 
effably gracious and beautiful, 
tantalising with a sense of 
some deep hidden loveliness. 
Very reverently I walked be- 
tween the slim trees, to where 
the little conical tower stood 
half in sun and half in shadow. 
Then I noticed something new. 
Round the tower ran a narrow 
path, worn in the grass by 
human feet. There had been 
no such path on my first visit, 
for I remembered the grass 
growing tall to the edge of the 
stone. Had the Kaffirs made 
a shrine of it, or were there 
other and stranger votaries? 

When I returned to the 
house I found Travers with a 
message for me. Mr Lawson 
was still in bed, but he would 
like me to go to him. I found 
my friend sitting up and drink- 
ing strong tea,—a bad thing, I 
should have thought, for a man 
in his condition. I remember 
that I looked over the room for 
some sign of the pernicious 
habit of which I believed him 
a victim. But the place was 
fresh and clean, with the win- 
dows wide open, and, though I 
could not have given my rea- 
sons, I was convinced that 
drugs or drink had nothing to 
do with the sickness. 
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He received me more civil] 
but I was shocked by his looks, 
There were great bags below 
his eyes, and his skin had the 
wrinkled puffy appearance of a 
man in dropsy. His voice, too, 
was reedy and thin. Only his 
great eyes burned with some 
feverish life. 

“T am a shocking bad host,” 
he said, “but I’m going to be 
still more inhospitable. I want 
you to go away. I hate any- 
body here when I’m off colour,” 

“Nonsense,” I said; “you 
want looking after. I want to 
know about this sickness. Have 
you had a doctor?” 

He smiled wearily. “ Doc- 
tors are no earthly use to me, 
There’s nothing much the mat- 
ter, I tell you. I'll be all 
right in a day or two, and then 
you can come back. I want 
you to go off with Jobson and 
hunt in the plains till the end 
of the week. It will be better 
fun for you, and I'll feel less 
guilty.” 

Of course I pooh-poohed the 
idea, and Lawson got angry. 
“Damn it, man,” he cried, 
“why do you force yourself on 
me when I don’t want you? I 
tell you your presence here 
makes me worse. In a week 
I'll be as right as the mail, and 
then I’ll be thankful for you. 
But get away now; get away, 
I tell you.” 

I saw that he was fretting 
himself into a passion. “ All 
right,” I said soothingly; 
“Jobson and I will go off 
hunting. But I am horribly 
anxious about you, old man.” 

He lay back on his pillows. 
“You needn’t trouble. I only 
want a little rest. Jobson will 
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make all arrangements, and 
Travers will get you anything 
you want. Good-bye.” 

I saw it was useless to stay 
longer, so I left the room. 
Outside I found the anxious- 
faced servant. ‘Look here,” I 
said, “Mr Lawson thinks I 
ought to go, but I mean to 
stay. Tell him I’m gone if he 
asks you. And for Heaven’s 
sake keep him in bed.” 

The man promised, and I 
thought I saw some relief in 
his face. 

I went to the library, and on 
the way remembered Jobson’s 
remark about Ist Kings. 
With some searching I found 
a Bible and turned up the 
passage. It was a long screed 
about the misdeeds of Solomon, 
and I read it through without 
enlightenment. I began to re- 
read it, and a word suddenly 
caught my attention— 


** For Solomon went after Ashtaroth, 
the goddess of the Zidonians,” 


That was all, but it was like 
a key to a cipher. Instantly 
there flashed over my mind all 
that I had heard or read of that 
strange ritual which seduced 
Israel to sin. I saw a sun- 
burnt land and a people vowed 
to the stern service of Jehovah. 
But I saw, too, eyes turning 
from the austere sacrifice to 
lonely hill-top groves and 
towers and images, where 
dwelt some subtle and evil 
mystery. I saw the fierce 
prophets, scourging the votaries 
with rods, and a nation penitent 
before the Lord; but always 
the backsliding again, and the 
hankering after forbidden joys. 
Ashtaroth was the old goddess 
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of the East. Was it not 
possible that in all Semitic 
blood there remained, trans- 
mitted through the dim gener- 
ations, some craving for her 
spell? I thought of the grand- 
father in the back street at 
Brighton and of those burning 
eyes upstairs. 

As I sat and mused my 
glance fell on the inscrutable 
stone birds. They knew all 
those old secrets of joy and 
terror. And that moon of 
alabaster! Some dark priest 
had worn it on his forehead 
when he _ worshipped, like 
Ahab, “all the host of 
Heaven.” And then I hon- 
estly began to be afraid, I, 
@ prosaic, modern Christian 
gentleman, a half-believer in 
casual faiths, was in the 
presence of some hoary mys- 
tery of sin far older than 
creeds or Christendom. There 
was fear in my heart,—a 
kind of uneasy disgust, and 
above all a nervous eerie dis- 
quiet. Now I wanted to go 
away, and yet I was ashamed 
of the cowardly thought. I 
pictured Ashtaroth’s Grove 
with sheer horror. What 
tragedy was in the air? what 
secret awaited twilight? For 
the night was coming, the 
night of the Full Moon, 
the season of ecstasy and 
sacrifice, 

I do not know how I got 
through that evening. I was 
disinclined for dinner, so I 
had a cutlet in the library 
and sat smoking till my 
tongue ached. But as the 
hours passed a more manly 
resolution grew up in my 
mind. I owed it to old friend- 
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ship to stand by Lawson in 
this extremity. I could not 
interfere, — God knows, his 
reason seemed already rock- 
ing,—but I could be at hand 
in case my chance came. I 
determined not to undress, but 
to watch through the night. 
I had a bath, and changed 
into light flannels and slip- 
pers. Then I took up my 
position in a corner of the 
library close to the window, 
so that I could not fail to 
hear Lawson’s footsteps if he 
passed. 

Fortunately I left the lights 
unlit, for as I waited I grew 
drowsy, and fell asleep. When 
I woke the moon had risen, and 
I knew from the feel of the air 
that the hour was late. I sat 
very still, straining my ears, 
and as I listened I caught the 
sound of steps. They were 
crossing the hall stealthily, and 
nearing the library door. I 
huddled into my corner as 
Lawson entered. 

He wore the same towel 
dressing-gown, and he moved 
swiftly and silently as if in a 
trance. I watched him take 
the alabaster moon from the 
mantelpiece and drop it in his 
pocket. A glimpse of white 
skin showed that the gown was 
his only clothing. Then he 
moved past me to the window, 
opened it, and went out. 

Without any conscious pur- 
pose I rose and followed, kick- 
ing off my slippers that I 
might go quietly, He was 
running, running fast, across 
the lawns in the direction of 
the grove—an odd shapeless 
antic in the moonlight. I 
stopped, for there was no 
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cover, and I feared for his 
reason if he saw me. When ] 
looked again he had disappeared 
among the trees. 

I saw nothing for it but to 
crawl, so on my belly I wormed 
my way over the dripping 
sward. There was a ridiculous 
suggestion of deer-stalking about 
the game which tickled me and 
dispelled my uneasiness, l.- 
most I persuaded myself I was 
tracking an ordinary sleep. 
walker. The lawns were 
broader than I imagined, and 
it seemed an age before I 
reached the edge of the grove, 
The world was so still that I 
appeared to be making a most 
ghastly amount of noise, I 
remember that once I heard 
a rustling in the air, and 
looked up to see the green 
doves circling about the tree- 
tops. 

There was no sign of Lawson. 
On the edge of the grove I 
think that all my assurance 
vanished. I could see between 
the trunks to the little tower, 
but it was quiet as the grave, 
save for the wings above. 
Once more there came over me 
the unbearable sense of antici- 
pation I had felt the night 
before. My nerves tingled 
with mingled expectation and 
dread. 
any harm would come to me, 
for the powers of the air 
seemed not malignant. But I 
knew them for powers, and 
felt awed and abased. I was 
in the presence of the “host 
of Heaven,” and I was no stern 
Israelitish prophet to prevail 
against them. 

I must have lain for hours 
waiting in that spectral place, 


I did not think that 
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my eyes riveted on the tower 
and its golden cap of moon- 
shine. 1 remember that my 
head felt void and light, as if 
my spirit were becoming dis- 
embodied and leaving its dew- 
drenched sheath far below. 
But the most curious sensation 
was of something drawing me 
to the tower, something mild 
and kindly and rather feeble, 
for there was some other and 
stronger force keeping me back. 
I yearned to move nearer, but 
I could not drag my limbs an 
inch. There was a spell some- 
where which I could not break. 
I do not think I was in any 
way frightened now. The 
starry influence was playing 
tricks with me, but my mind 
was half asleep. Only I never 
took my eyes from the little 
tower. I think I could not, if I 
had wanted to. 

Then suddenly from the 
shadows came Lawson. He 
was stark-naked, and he wore, 
bound across his brow, the half- 
moon of alabaster. He had 
something, too, in his hand, 
—something which glittered. 

He ran round the tower, 
crooning to himself, and fling- 
ing wild arms to theskies. Some- 
times the crooning changed to 
a shrill cry of passion, such as 
a mznad may have uttered in 
the train of Bacchus. I could 
make out no words, but the 
sound told its own tale. He 
was absorbed in some infernal 
ecstasy. And as he ran, he 
drew his right hand across 
his breast and arms, and I 
saw that it held a knife. 

I grew sick with disgust,— 
not terror, but honest physical 
loathing. Lawson, gashing his 
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fat body, affected me with an 
overpowering repugnance, I 
wanted to go forward and stop 
him, and I wanted, too, to be 
a hundred miles away. And 
the result was that I stayed 
still I believe my own will 
held me there, but I doubt if 
in any case I could have’moved 
my legs. 

The dance grew swifter and 
fiercer. I saw the blood drip- 
ping from Lawson’s body, and 
his face ghastly white above 
his scarred breast. And then 
suddenly the horror left me; 
my head swam; and for one 
second —one brief second —I 
seemed to peer into a new 
world. A _ strange passion 
surged up in my heart. I 
seemed to see the earth peo- 
pled with forms—not human, 
scarcely divine, but more desir- 
able than man or god. The 
calm face of Nature broke up 
for me into wrinkles of wild 
knowledge. I saw the things 
which brush against the soul 
in dreams, and found them 
lovely. There seemed no 
cruelty in the knife or the 
blood, It was a delicate mys- 
tery of worship, as wholesome 
as the morning song of birds. 
I do not know how the Semites 
found Ashtaroth’s ritual; to 
them it may well have been 
more rapt and passionate than 
it seemed to me. For I saw 
in it only the sweet simplicity 
of Nature, and all riddles of 
lust and terror soothed away 
as a child’s nightmares are 
calmed by a mother. I found 


my legs able to move, and 
I think I took two steps 
through the dusk towards the 
tower. 
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ship to stand by Lawson in 
this extremity. I could not 
interfere, — God knows, his 
reason seemed already rock- 
ing,—but I could be at hand 
in case my chance came. I 
determined not to undress, but 
to watch through the night. 
I had a bath, and changed 
into light flannels and slip- 
pers. Then I took up my 
position in a corner of the 
library close to the window, 
so that I could not fail to 
hear Lawson’s footsteps if he 
passed. 

Fortunately I left the lights 
unlit, for as I waited I grew 
drowsy, and fell asleep. When 
I woke the moon had risen, and 
I knew from the feel of the air 
that the hour was late. I sat 
very still, straining my ears, 
and as I listened I caught the 
sound of steps. They were 
crossing the hall stealthily, and 
nearing the library door. I 
huddled into my corner as 
Lawson entered. 

He wore the same towel 
dressing-gown, and he moved 
swiftly and silently as if in a 
trance. I watched him take 
the alabaster moon from the 
mantelpiece and drop it in his 
pocket. A glimpse of white 
skin showed that the gown was 
his only clothing. Then he 
moved past me to the window, 
opened it, and went out. 

Without any conscious pur- 
pose I rose and followed, kick- 
ing off my slippers that I 
might go quietly, He was 
running, running fast, across 
the lawns in the direction of 
the grove—an odd shapeless 
antic in the moonlight. I 
stopped, for there was no 
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cover, and I feared for his 
reason if he saw me. When I 
looked again he had disappeared 
among the trees. 

I saw nothing for it but to 
crawl, so on my belly I wormed 
my way over the dripping 
sward. There was a ridiculous 
suggestion of deer-stalking about 
the game which tickled me and 
dispelled my uneasiness, l- 
most I persuaded myself I was 
tracking an ordinary sleep. 
walker. The lawns were 
broader than I imagined, and 
it seemed an age before I 
reached the edge of the grove, 
The world was so still that I 
appeared to be making a most 
ghastly amount of noise, [I 
remember that once I heard 
a rustling in the air, and 
looked up to see the green 
doves circling about the tree- 
tops. 

There was no sign of Lawson. 
On the edge of the grove I 
think that all my assurance 
vanished. I could see between 
the trunks to the little tower, 
but it was quiet as the grave, 
save for the wings above, 
Once more there came over me 
the unbearable sense of antici- 
pation I had felt the night 
before. My nerves tingled 
with mingled expectation and 
dread. I did not think that 
any harm would come to me, 
fer the powers of the air 
seemed not malignant. But I 
knew them for powers, and 
felt awed and abased. I was 
in the presence of the “host 
of Heaven,” and I was no stern 
Israelitish prophet to prevail 
against them. 

I must have lain for hours 
waiting in that spectral place, 
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my eyes riveted on the tower 
and its golden cap of moon- 
shine. I remember that my 
head felt void and light, as if 
my spirit were becoming dis- 
embodied and leaving its dew- 
drenched sheath far below. 
But the most curious sensation 
was of something drawing me 
to the tower, something mild 
and kindly and rather feeble, 
for there was some other and 
stronger force keeping me back. 
I yearned to move nearer, but 
I could not drag my limbs an 
inch. There was a spell some- 
where which I could not break. 
I do not think I was in any 
way frightened now. The 
starry influence was playing 
tricks with me, but my mind 
was half asleep. Only I never 
took my eyes from the little 
tower. I think I could not, if I 
had wanted to. 

Then suddenly from the 
shadows came Lawson. He 
was stark-naked, and he wore, 
bound across his brow, the half- 
moon of alabaster. He had 
something, too, in his hand, 
—something which glittered. 

He ran round the tower, 
crooning to himself, and fling- 
ing wild arms to theskies. Some- 
times the crooning changed to 
a shrill cry of passion, such as 
& menad may have uttered in 
the train of Bacchus. I could 
make out no words, but the 
sound told its own tale. He 
was absorbed in some infernal 
ecstasy. And as he ran, he 
drew his right hand across 
his breast and arms, and I 
saw that it held a knife. 

I grew sick with disgust,— 
not terror, but honest physical 
loathing. Lawson, gashing his 
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fat body, affected me with an 
overpowering repugnance, I 
wanted to go forward and stop 
him, and I wanted, too, to be 
@ hundred miles away. And 
the result was that I stayed 
still I believe my own will 
held me there, but I doubt if 
in any case I could have’moved 
my legs. 

The dance grew swifter and 
fiercer. I saw the blood drip- 
ping from Lawson’s body, and 
his face ghastly white above 
his scarred breast. And then 
suddenly the horror left me; 
my head swam; and for one 
second — one brief second —I 
seemed to peer into a new 
world. A _ strange passion 
surged up in my heart. I 
seemed to see the earth peo- 
pled with forms—not human, 
scarcely divine, but more desir- 
able than man or god. The 
calm face of Nature broke up 
for me into wrinkles of wild 
knowledge. I saw the things 
which brush against the soul 
in dreams, and found them 
lovely. There seemed no 
cruelty in the knife or the 
blood, It was a delicate mys- 
tery of worship, as wholesome 
as the morning song of birds. 
I do not know how the Semites 
found Ashtaroth’s ritual; to 
them it may well have been 
more rapt and passionate than 
it seemed to me, For I saw 
in it only the sweet simplicity 
of Nature, and all riddles of 
lust and terror soothed away 
as a child’s nightmares are 
calmed by a mother. I found 
my legs able to move, and 


I think I took two steps 
through the dusk towards the 
tower. 
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And then it all ended. A 
cock crew, and the homely 
noises of earth were renewed. 
While I stood dazed and shiv- 
ering, Lawson plunged through 
the Grove towards me. The 
impetus carried him to the 
edge, and he fell fainting just 
outside the shade. 

My wits and common-sense 
came back to me with my 
bodily strength. I got my 
friend on my back, and stag- 
gered with him towards the 
house. I was afraid in real 
earnest now, and what fright- 
ened me most was the thought 
that I had not been afraid 
sooner. I had come very 
near the “abomination of the 
Zidonians.” 

At the door I found the 
scared valet waiting. He had 
apparently done this sort of 
thing before. 

“Your master has been sleep- 
walking, and has had a fall,” I 
said. “We must get him to 
bed at once.” 

We bathed the wounds as 
he lay in a deep stupor, and I 
dressed them as well as I could. 
The only danger lay in his 
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utter exhaustion, for happily 
the gashes were not serious, 
and no artery had been 
touched. Sleep and rest would 
make him well, for he had the 
constitution of a strong man, 
I was leaving the room when 
he opened his eyes and spoke, 
He did not recognise me, but 
I noticed that his face had lost 
its strangeness, and was once 
more that of the friend I had 
known. Then I suddenly be- 
thought me of an old hunting 
remedy which he and I always 
carried on our expeditions, It 
is a pill made up from an an- 
cient Portuguese prescription. 
One is an excellent specific for 
fever. Two are invaluable if 
you are lost in the bush, for 
they send a man for many 
hours into a deep sleep, which 
prevents suffering and madness, 
till help comes. Three give a 
painless death. I went to my 
room and found the little box 


in my jewel-case. Lawson 
swallowed two, and _ turned 
wearily on his side. I bade 


his man let him sleep till he 
woke, and went off in search 


of food. 


IV. 


I had business on hand 
which would not wait. By 
seven, Jobson, who had been 
sent for, was waiting for me 
in the library. I knew by his 
grim face that here I had a 
very good substitute for a 
prophet of the Lord. 

“You were right,” I said. 
“T have read the 11th chap- 
ter of ist Kings, and I 
have spent such a night as I 


pray God I shall never spend 
again.” 

“TI thought you would,” he 
replied. “I’ve had the same 
experience myself.” 

“The Grove?” I said. 

“Ay, the wud,” was the 
answer in broad Scots. 

I wanted to see how much 
he understood. 

“Mr Lawson’s family is from 
the Scotch Border?” 
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“Ay. I understand they 
come off Borthwick Water 
side,” he replied, but I saw by 
his eyes that he knew what I 
meant. 

“Mr Lawson is my oldest 
friend,” I went on, “and I am 
going to take measures to cure 
him. For what I am going to 
do I take the sole responsi- 
bility. I will make that plain 
to your master. But if I am 
to succeed I want your help. 
Will you give it me? It 
sounds like madness, and you 
are a sensible man and may 
like to keep out of it. I leave 
it to your discretion.” 

Jobson looked me straight 
in the face. “Have no fear 
for me,” he said; “there is an 
unholy thing in that place, and 
if I have the strength in me I 
will destroy it. He has been a 
good master te me, and, for- 
bye, I am a believing Christian. 
So say on, sir.” 

There was no mistaking the 
air. I had found my Tishbite. 

“T want men,” I said,—“ as 
many as we can get.” 

Jobson mused. ‘ The Kaffirs 
will no’ gang near the place, 
but there’s some thirty white 
men on the tobacco farm. 
They’ll do your will, if you 
give them an indemnity in 
writing.” 

“Good,” said I. “Then we 
will take our instructions from 
the only authority which meets 
the case. We will follow the 
example of King Josiah.” I 
turned up the 23rd chapter of 
2nd Kings, and read :— 


“ And the high places that were 
before Jerusalem, which were on the 
tight hand of the Mount of Corrup- 
tion, which Solomon the king of 
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Israel had builded for Ashtaroth the 
abomination of the Zidonians.. . 
did the king defile. 

“And he brake in pieces the 
images, and cut down the groves, 
and filled their places with the bones 
of men. 

“ Moreover the altar that was at 
Beth-el, and the high place which 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin, had made, both 
that altar and the high place he brake 
down, and burned the high place, and 
stamped it small to powder, and 
burned the grove.” 


Jobson nodded. “ It'll need 
dinnymite. But I’ve plenty of 
yon down at the workshops. 
I'll be off to collect the lads.” 


Before nine the men had 
assembled at Jobson’s house. 
They were a hardy lot of young 
farmers from home, who took 
their instructions docilely from 
the masterful factor. On my 
orders they had brought their 
shot-guns. We armed them 
with spades and woodmen’s 
axes, and one man wheeled 
some coils of rope in a hand- 
cart. 

In the clear, windless air of 
morning the Grove, set amid 
its lawns, looked too innocent 
and exquisite for ill. I had a 
pang of regret that a thing so 
fair should suffer; nay, if I 
had come alone, I think I 
might have repented. But the 
men were there, and the grim- 
faced Jobson was waiting for 
orders. I placed the guns, and 
sent beaters to the far side. I 
told them that every dove must 
be shot. 

It was only a small flock, 
and we killed fifteen at the first 
drive. The poor birds flew 
over the glen to another spin- 
ney, but we brought them back 
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over the guns and seven fell. 
Four more were got in the 
trees, and the last I killed my- 
self with a long shot. In half 
an hour there was a pile of 
little green bodies on the 
sward. 

Then we went to work to 
cut down the trees. The slim 
stems were an easy task to a 
good woodman, and one after 
another they toppled to the 
ground. And meantime, as I 
watched, I became conscious 
of a strange emotion. 

It was as if someone were 
pleading with me. A gentle 
voice, not threatening, but 
pleading — something too fine 
for the sensual ear, but touch- 
ing inner chords of the spirit. 
So tenuous it was and distant 
that I could think of no per- 
sonality behind it. Rather it 
was the viewless, bodiless grace 
of this delectable vale, some 
old exquisite divinity of the 
groves. There was the heart 
of all sorrow in it, and the soul 
of all loveliness. It seemed a 
woman’s voice, some lost lady 
who had brought nothing but 
goodness unrepaid to the world. 
And what the voice told me 
was that I was destroying her 
last shelter. 

That was the pathos of it— 
the voice was homeless. As 
the axes flashed in the sunlight 
and the wood grew thin, that 
gentle spirit was pleading with 
me for mercy and a brief re- 
spite. It seemed to be telling 
of a world for centuries grown 
coarse and pitiless, of long sad 
wanderings, of hardly won 
shelter, and a peace which was 
the little all she sought from 
There was nothing ter- 


men, 
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rible in it, no thought of wrong- 
doing. The spell which to 
Semitic blood held the mystery 
of evil, was to me, of the 
Northern race, only delicate 
and rare and beautiful, Job- 
son and the rest did not fee) 
it, I with my finer senseg 
caught nothing but the hope- 
less sadness of it. That which 
had stirred the passion in Law- 
son was only wringing my 
heart. It was almost too piti- 
ful to bear. As the trees 
crashed down and the men 
wiped the sweat from their 
brows, I seemed to myself like 
the murderer of fair women 
and innocent children. I re- 
member that the tears were 
running over my cheeks. More 
than once I opened my mouth 
to countermand the work, but 
the face of Jobson, that grim 
Tishbite, held me back, I 
knew now what gave the 
Prophets of the Lord their mas- 
tery, and I knew also why the 
people sometimes stoned them. 

The last tree fell, and the 
little tower stood like a ravished 
shrine, stripped of all defence 
against the world. I heard 
Jobson’s voice speaking. “ We'd 
better blast that stane thing 
now. We'll trench on four 
sides and lay the dinnymite. 
Ye’re no’ looking weel, sir. 
Ye’d better go and sit down 
on the brae-face.”’ 

I went up the hillside and 
lay down. Below me, in the 
waste of shorn trunks, men 
were running about, and I saw 
the mining begin. It all 
seemed like an aimless dream 
in which I had no part. The 
voice of that homeless goddess 
was still pleading. It was the 
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innocence of it that tortured 
me. Even so must a merciful 
Inquisitor have suffered from 
the plea of some fair girl with 
the aureole of death on her 
hair. I knew I was killing 
rare and unrecoverable beauty. 
As I sat dazed and heartsick, 
the whole loveliness of Nature 
seemed to plead for its divinity. 
The sun in the heavens, the 
mellow lines of upland, the 
blue mystery of the far plains, 
were all part of that soft voice. 
I felt bitter scorn for myself. 
I was guilty of blood; nay, I 
was guilty of the sin against 
light which knows no forgive- 
ness. I was murdering inno- 
cent gentleness, and _ there 
would be no peace on earth 
for me. Yet I sat helpless. 
The power of a sterner will 
constrained me. And all the 
while the voice was growing 
fainter and dying away into 
unutterable sorrow. 


Suddenly a great flame 
sprang to heaven, and a pall 
of smoke. I heard men crying 
out, and fragments of stone 
fell around the ruins of the 
grove. When the air cleared, 
the little tower had gone out 
of sight. 

The voice had ceased and there 
seemed to me to be a bereaved 
silence in the world. The shock 
moved me to my feet, and I 
ran down the slope to where 
Jobson stood rubbing his eyes. 

“That’s done the job. Now 
we maun get up the tree-roots. 
We've no time to howk. We'll 
just dinnymite the feck o’ 
them,” 

The work of destruction 
went on, but I was coming 
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back to my senses. I forced 
myself to be practical and 
reasonable. I thought of the 
night’s experience and Law- 
son’s haggard eyes, and I 
screwed myself into a deter- 
mination to see the thing 
through. I had done the deed ; 
it was my business to make it 
complete. A text in Jeremiah 
came into my head: “ Their 
children remember their altars 
and their groves by the green 
trees upon the high hills,” I 
would see to it that this grove 
should be utterly forgotten. 

We blasted the tree roots, 
and, yoking oxen, dragged the 
débris into a great heap. Then 
the men set to work with their 
spades, and roughly levelled 
the ground. I was getting 
back to my old self, and Job- 
son’s spirit was becoming mine. 

“There is one thing more,” I 
told him. ‘Get ready a couple 
ef ploughs. We will improve 
upon King Josiah.” My brain 
was a medley of Scripture pre- 
cedents, and I was determined 
that no safeguard should be 
wanting. 

We yoked the oxen again 
and drove the ploughs over the 
site of the grove. It was 
rough ploughing, for the place 
was thick with bits of stone 
from the tower, but the slow 
Afrikander oxen plodded on, 
and sometime in the afternoon 
the work was finished. Then 
I sent down to the farm for 
bags of rock-salt, such as they 
use for cattle. Jobson and I 
took a sack apiece, and walked 
up and down the furrows, 
sowing them with salt. 

The last act was to set fire 
to the pile of tree-trunks. They 
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burned well, and on the top we 
flung the bodies of the green 
doves. The birds of Ashtaroth 
had an honourable pyre. 

Then I dismissed the much- 
perplexed men, and gravely 
shook hands with Jobson. 
Black with dust and smoke I 
went back to the house, where 
I bade Travers pack my bags 
and order the motor. I found 
Lawson’s servant, and heard 
from him that his master was 
sleeping peacefully, I gave 
him some directions, and then 
went to wash and change. 

Before I left I wrote a line 
to Lawson. I began by tran- 
scribing the verses from the 
23rd chapter of 2nd Kings. I 
told him what I had done, and 
my reason. “I take the whole 
responsibility upon myself,” I 
wrote. ‘“ No man in the place 
had anything to do with it but 
me. I acted as I did for the 
sake of our old friendship, and 
you will believe it was no easy 
task for me. I hope you will 
understand. Whenever you 
are able to see me send me 
word, and I will come back and 
settle with you. But I think 
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you will realise that I have 
saved your soul,” 


The afternoon was mergin 
into twilight as I left the house 
on the road to Taqui. The 
great fire, where the grove had 
been, was still blazing fiercely, 
and the smoke made a cloud 
over the upper glen, and filled 
all the air with a soft violet 
haze. I knew that I had done 
well for my friend, and that he 
would come to his senses and 
be grateful. My mind was at 
ease on that score, and in 
something like comfort I faced 
the future. But as the car 
reached the ridge I looked back 
to the vale I had outraged. 
The moon was rising and silver- 
ing the smoke, and through 
the gaps I could see the tongues 
of fire. Somehow, I know not 
why, the lake, the stream, the 
garden-coverts, even the green 
slopes of hill, wore an air of 
loneliness and desecration. 

And then my heartache re- 
turned, and I knew that I had 
driven something lovely and 
adorable from its last refuge on 
earth. 














I, 


THERE were not wanting 
signs in the season of 1909 
of a welcome regeneration in 
University cricket. It was 
high time that such a revival 
did take place. For honesty 
compels the confession that 
the exhibitions given at Lords 
in the preceding years of the 
game of cricket, as played by 
the undergraduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, had _ been 
lamentably bad. And even at 
the outset of last season it was 
wellnigh impossible not to be 
oppressed with a nervous feel- 
ing lest at Oxford a few one- 
eyed horses might be disporting 
themselves at the expense of 
their purblind neighbours, For 
when the bowling that had 
been found good enough to 
win one ’Varsity match, and 
almost good enough to win 
another, seemed to present 
no terrors to a by no means 
unusually good freshman, the 
natural conclusion was that the 
Cambridge batting of 1907 and 
1908—and in batting Cam- 
bridge distinctly held the upper 
hand—was of an even lower 
grade than it had been taken 
to be. Presently, however, 
Oxford defeated Surrey, and 
the supporters of Oxford were 
jubilant. Disclaiming any de- 
sire to throw cold water upon 
their jubilation, may I remind 
the trumpeters that only in 
modern years has it been 
deemed advisable to “ water 
the capital” of a strong county 
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side prior to encountering a 
University Eleven; that thirty 
or forty years ago the Oxonians 
were apt to regard their match 
against Surrey at the Oval in 
the light of an annual picnic ; 
that later on University sides 
were known to come to Lords 
not a little stale and exhausted 
by the process of “ hammering” 
either Middlesex or Sussex 
bowling; that Yorkshire at 
full strength has before now 
gone down to Cambridge and 
met with its masters. 

We repeat that if the Uni- 
versity match of 1909 gave us 
fair ground for hope of better 
things in the future— for ex- 
ample, one man on either side 
was subsequently invited to 
represent the Gentlemen at 
Lords, —the melancholy fact 
remains that for some years 
past both sides have been 
distinctly below par. 

“Now, what ”—this is the 
question our parson used to 
put to us from the pulpit 
once in every month—“is the 
meaning of it all?” 

“‘T don’t believe as he knows 
hisself !” remarked a shrewd, 
albeit rustic churchwarden, 
who, like other members of the 
congregation, had grown not a 
little weary of the iteration. 

Neither do we profess to know 
why the standard of cricket at 
both Oxford and Cambridge 
has fallen so low. But as 
the fact is unfortunately there, 
pace wise old Aristotle, let us 
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venture to go a little way 
afield in search of a reason. 

Have the Universities merely 
struck a bad patch, or is the 
whole subsoil suffering under 
the stress of either improper 
or excessive cultivation ? 

We feel that we shall be 
safer in ventilating other men’s 
theories on the causes that 
have contributed to the de- 
cadence of University cricket 
than in starting a theory of 
our own. The existence of the 
disease is undeniable, but the 
country practitioner is well 
advised who leaves the final 
diagnosis in the hands of abler 
doctors. 

“Wrong teaching at school,” 
Major Trevor seems to sug- 
gest. But can he also inform 
us where we are to go in 
search of new teachers? If 
Wells at Eton, Webbe at 
Harrow, Moberly at Clifton, 
Wilson at Winchester, and so 
forth, do not know what good 
cricket means, or lack the 
power of imparting their 
knowledge, then may we with 
all humility suggest that those 
gentlemen be invited to at- 
tend a course of elementary 
lectures on the art of play- 
ing and teaching cricket, as 
delivered—well, shall we say, 
by Miss Blimber? 

Mr Toppin, certainly a better 
practical exponent of the game, 
politely but firmly joins issue 
with Mr Trevor on this point, 
and thinks that even at this 
date certain great batsmen 
owe their present proficiency 
—at all events, indirectly—to 
a knowledge of the game 
originally acquired at school. 
And a_ gentleman who is 
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known to have assisted in the 
training of such great lights 
as the Fosters, the Days, 
Burnup, Bertie Evans, cum 
multis aliis, may be held to 
be something more than a 
mere possessor of “base an- 
thority from others’ books,” 

A paterfamilias—a fine bate- 
man in his day, and, though 
he professes that his day is 
past, a dangerous batsman 
still — lately suggested that 
boys at the Universities found 
so many counter-attractions in 
these modern days that they 
declined to take the trouble 
to play cricket. 

“My boy,” he remarked, “ig 
quite as good a bat as ever I 
was — better, I think. I’ve 
seen him play a lovely inn- 
ings. But the young fool 
won’t go near the Parks: he 
is always off somewhere on 
his beastly motoring.” 

“OQ Liberty! Liberty! how 
many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” 

Let it be granted that in 
certain natures there is in 
this degenerate age a total 
lack of any feeling of esprit 
de corps—a marked, and what 
indeed, if the mischief spreads, 
is likely to become a dis- 
tinctly dangerous disinclina- 
tion to sacrifice self to the 
good of the community, and 
that the comparative liberty 
offered by the motor-car, the 
lawn-tennis court with its many 
opportunities for intermediate 
conversation with a fair part- 
ner, and the golf-course, is all- 
attractive to the gilded youth 
who resents the discipline of 
games. “It’s such a grind!” 
we hear on one side. “A 
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two days’ match takes such 
a lot out of you!” on an- 
other. Well, to the young 
entleman who seriously thinks 
that a long day’s outing over- 
taxes his constitution, and so 
prefers to take his air and 
exercise in the motor-car or 
on the golf-course, may we 
not be content to say what 
Dutch William said to the 
patient who entreated to be 
“touched” for the king’s evil: 
“God give you better health, 
my friend, and more sense.” 

In any case, much to be 
deprecated is the idea of in- 
voking the interference of a 
press-gang, for the simple 
reason that the true cricketer 
would be sorry to see in his 
model Eleven either man or 
boy, however lovely an innings 
he might be capable of play- 
ing, if he were conscious at the 
time that the young gentleman 
wanted to be elsewhere, and was 
therefore not likely to throw 
his whole heart into the game. 

And yet a story was rife a 
few years ago—we heard it in 
several quarters—that a cer- 
tain Oxford captain, who shall 
be nameless, hated the very 
mention of cricket. Such a 
one, we maintain, deserved right 
well of his University. For 
playing — out of a sense of 
duty alone—a game which did 
not appeal to him, even though 
he had attained to no mean 
standard of proficiency in it, 
he never gave those who 
watched him reason to suspect 
that he “disliked the job.” 

It is on the cards, we admit, 
that, possibly not so much at 
the public schools, but in an 
even earlier stage of the young 
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cricketer’s training, not merely 
is the discipline of games too 
rigidly enforced, but there is, 
furthermore, a tendency to 
discourage anything or every- 
thing that may savour of 
originality. And we are so 
far in a line with Major Trevor 
on one point, as to allow that 
certain strokes made by cer- 
tain great players, and the 
whole style adopted by one 
popular favourite, are not only 
out of harmony with the tradi- 
tions alike of the ancients and 
of teachers, but twenty years 
ago would have been regarded 
as criminal. 

There are yet again wise- 
acres who are not chary of 
informing us that cricket else- 
where has progressed by leaps 
and bounds, while cricket at 
the Universities, essentially con- 
servative in their prejudices, 
has merely stood still, —in 
other words, that the boys’ 
cricket is no worse than it 
used to be, but that the stand- 
ard of cricket generally is 
higher. We venture to disagree 
with this idea in toto, Itisa 
dificult matter in most cases 
to find a really reliable line 
whereby to regulate compari- 
son between things as they 
are to-day and things as they 
were twenty, thirty, or forty 
years ago. Fortunately in the 
matter of first-class cricket the 
line — not indeed a line that 
answers LEuclid’s definition, 


“length without breadth” — 
is all ready to hand in the 
person of the genial and ever- 
green W. G. Grace. Judging 
by his performances it is pretty 
easy to decide that the stand- 
ard of first-class cricket had 
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not appreciated in the thirty 
years between “65 and ’95. 
The weight of years is bound 
to tell its tale even on the 
hardiest of mankind; and if 
W. G. in his forty-seventh year 
was still to be accounted as 
among the foremost active ex- 
ponents of the game, which in 
the early part of his career he 
had more or less dominated, 
it is absurd to tell us that in 
those thirty years cricket had 
progressed by leaps and bounds. 
But look at the average col- 
umns, some one will say. 
Grace in his best year never 
made so many runs as Ranji 
did in one season, or had so 
high an average as Fry had 
in another! The answer to 
this suggestion is that wickets 
throughout the length and 
breadth of England have im- 
proved beyond recognition, and 
that the general introduction 
of boundaries and other com- 
paratively modern innovations 
has worked in favour of the 
batsman. Under the old con- 
ditions, which prevailed when 
Grace was in his prime, better 
bowlers than any that are 
going to-day reckoned that 
they had found a cheap bar- 
gain in the “champion” if 
they succeeded in getting rid 
of him twice over in a match 
before he had added a hundred 
runs to the score of his side. 
Had he been born some twenty 
or thirty years later, our mod- 
ern bowlers on an up-to-date 
wicket might have found a 
difficulty in disposing of him 
twice in the course of a season. 

Again, has English cricket 
improved within the last fifteen 
years? If so, either the late 
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Selection Committee signall 
failed to do its duty in 1909 
or the Australian Eleven, which 
it is still the pleasure of go 
many writers to disparage, was 
unusually strong. 

Also, Mr Maclaren, who fairly 
reached the top of the tree in 
1894, was selected in 1909 to cap- 
tain our Test-Match Elevens, 

And now to return for a mo- 
ment to Major Trevor and the 
modern school of stroke players, 
Is it not a simple case of 
autres temps, autres meurs ? 
The new-model wicket has 
been responsible for the evolu- 
tion of new strokes, many of 
them more effective than grace- 
ful. The batsman—be his name 
Ranjitsinhji or Bosanquet, or 
** Noakes or Stokes or Stiles or 
Brown or Thompson” — who 
walked to the old Lords wicket 
some thirty or forty years ago, 
with the serious intention of 
“ gliding ” either Tarrant or 
George Freeman, or of hook- 
ing either J. C. Shaw or 
Powys, would have been well 
advised to have had an ambu- 
lance in attendance, ready to 
convey him to the nearest hos- 
pital, or, more fitting place 
still, to Hanwell. 

English cricket has not im- 
proved: the school teaching is 
of no mean order of merit: 
indolence is not universal, 
And yet the standard of cricket 
at the Universities is distinctly 
lower now than it was thirty or 
forty years ago. What then? 
Shall we fall back upon the 
bad-patch theory, or shall we 
say that the whole course of 
nature is altered—that in these 
days, when men are “so strong 
that they come to four - score 
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ears,” the young cricketer, as 
feeling that he has a long way 
to travel, marches with the 
times, and reaches maturity at 
a later age than his fore- 
fathers? It is unfortunate, 
perhaps, for this argument that 
in what may be called the early 
Grace era of cricket we were 
in the habit of entrusting the 
affairs of the State to octo- 
genarian Premiers, and had 


II, 


What have been the three 
best Oxford Elevens that have 
appeared at Lords in the last 
forty-five years? Onone point 
most great authorities seem 
to be unanimous. Mitchell’s 
Eleven, in 1865, was certainly 
the best side that ever repre- 
sented Oxford. Is it merely 
a reverence for great names 
which suggests the idea that 
it was the best University side 
ever seen ? 

The side itself first, in the 
order in which the men went 
in— 


T. Case. 

E. W. Tritton. 
R. D. Walker. 
F. W. Wright. 
R. A. H. Mitchell. 
F. R. Evans 

C. E. Boyle 

S. C. Voules. 

W. F. Maitland. 
A. 8. Teape. 

E. L, Fellowes. 


What a side was there! In 


bowling, not only the strong- 
est that ever represented a 
University, but probably the 
strongest amateur combination 
that ever took the field. Seven 
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only ceased to entrust the com- 
mand of our armies to Penin- 
sular veterans, because we had 
none of these left to fall back 
upon. But to-day, at least, it 
may be said that we have no 
Wolfe among our generals, or 
Pitt among our councillors. 
Oh dear! We seem to have for- 
gotten Mr Winston Churchill! 
We had not forgotten him, 
really—we only wish we could ! 


possible bowlers in all, to say 
nothing of Wright’s lobs, which 
backed up by his superb fielding 
might well have got a wicket 
or two in an emergency. When 
we say seven possible bowlers 
we are including Mitchell. 
True, he never bowled a ball 
for Oxford at Lords, or, for all 
we know to the contrary, in 
first-class cricket during any 
of his last three years of resi- 
dence. But it is impossible to 
ignore altogether the claims to 
be accounted a possible bowler 
of a man who in his first year 
had gone on as second change 
in the ’Varsity match, and a 
year later had bowled a good 
many overs against the Players 
at the Oval. Also, we happen 
to know by personal experience, 
that so late as 67 Mitchell had 
by no means lost the art of 
bowling. Of the other six 
bowlers, five managed to collect 
a good many of the Players’ 
wickets, either at Lords or the 
Oval, in the period between ’63 
and ’66, and we think that we 
are right in saying that in all 
those seasons either one or two 
Oxford bowlers opened the 
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attack for the Gentlemen. Nor 
were there wanting people at 
the time who said that Evans, 
who in point of fact only bowled 
twelve overs in the course of 
his University career against 
Cambridge, and failed to secure 
a single wicket in ’65, fairly 
frightened out the Players 
at Lords in that year. The 
sixth bowler, Teape, had pro- 
bably lost some of that sting 
which had secured for him 
fourteen Cambridge wickets at 
a cost of nine runs per wicket 
in the two previous years, but 
we have heard it said that on 
certain wickets he was still the 
most dangerous of the trio of 
fast bowlers. Of the others, 
Walker was generally to be 
relied upon to get a wicket or 
two either against Cambridge 
or the Players; Voules in 63 
took seven Cambridge wickets 
in the second innings, and 
again, seven of the Players’ 
wickets in one of the ’66 
matches; Maitland, who in his 
first two ventures against 
Cambridge took sixteen wickets 
for an average cost of a fraction 
over eight runs per wicket, was 
often deadly and always re- 
liable; Fellowes, the hero of 
the 66 match, was certainly a 
better bowler in his first two 
years at Oxford than he ever 
was again. 

So much for the bowling 
strength. But apart from this, 
Mitchell was fortunate enough 
to find among his seven, or in- 


deed, adding Wright, his eight . 


possible bowlers, no less than 
six high-grade batsmen, five of 
them, indeed, likely candidates 
for the match of the year on 
their batting merits only. 
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Mitchell himself, probably un- 
til the advent of Grace the 
premier amateur batsman of 
the period, was a consistent 
scorer for the Gentlemen; 
Walker in that season made 
92 against the Players’ bowling 
at the Oval; Maitland in the 
following year was the top 
scorer on the same ground in 
the first match ever won there 
by the Gentlemen ; Voules had 
a happy knack of making runs 
when they were badly wanted; 
Evans and Wright, barring 
Mitchell always, might have 
been written down in a ’Varsity 
match as perhaps the most 
dangerous of an out-of-the-way 
dangerous batting side. No 
matter that Evans did score 
consistently at Lords, and that 
Wright did not: the latter 
was capable in his best day 
of knocking the heart out of 
pretty well any bowling. Pos- 
sibly —for this may be only 
our fancy—in that great year 
Wright, who was out of form 
at the beginning of the season, 
and had twice before failed in 
the Varsity match, was up to 
the early part of June regarded 
asa doubtful starter. But, for- 
tunately perhaps for him, in 
a@ match played against the 
Gentlemen of the Midland 
Counties, he once again opened 
the eyes of the cognoscenti to 
the great things of which he 
was really capable. Opposed 
to not entirely bad bowling— 
for Evans and Walker were 
figuring on the opposite side 
—he played one of the most 
slashing innings ever seen on 
the old Magdalen Ground. 
From the spectator’s point of 
view it was unfortunate that 
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Wright’s services should have 
been required “behind the 
sticks” at Lords in that one 
year only. Not by any means 
a bad wicket-keeper, Wright, 
at point, if not absolutely in- 
imitable, shares with E. M. 
Grace the reputation of being 
the best of an age in which 
point was by way of standing 
—well, shall we say, a good 
deal nearer the end of the 
crease than the boundary. 
And it may be fairly said that 
the audacity of these two great 
points knew no limits, and 
could be measured only by 
results. Three names remain 
to be mentioned: Case, ex- 
cluded we have always fancied 
by innate modesty from the 
Gentlemen and Players match, 
so far to be regarded as among 
the makers of cricket history 
that his “Gallows” are still 
pointed out at Rugby ; Tritton, 
good enough to be played for 
his batting only—what stylish 
batting it was!—against the 
Players at the Oval in ’64; 
Boyle, possibly the last choice, 
but found capable of making 
the highest score for his side 
against Surrey, in Surrey’s 
palmiest days. 

A great side, truly! Hight 
men who did play either at the 
Oval or Lords for the Gentle- 
men, two who were, each after 
his own kind, pretty well good 
enough to play, and Courtenay 
Boyle, a useful cricketer on 
any side. 

One word in _ conclusion. 
There is no doubt that Mit- 
chell, perhaps oppressed by a 
feeling of over-anxiety to “mak 
siccar,” made a great mistake 
in requisitioning the services of 
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a fifth-year man, who was not 
actually in residence, for the 
"Varsity match. There were 
two or three good available 
players “up” at the time, and 
the friends of one man in par- 
ticular—he hailed from Lin- 
coln—had some right to feel 
aggrieved that a cricketer who 
had done yeoman service both 
with the bat and in the field 
should never have gained the 
“blue” which he had appar- 
ently deserved. Fortunately a 
precedent was not established, 
rules being shortly afterwards 
drawn up to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the proceeding. But 
even so, the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the law has been 
violated over and over again 
since 65, and we fear that 
Oxford, on the whole, has been 
the worst offender. The idea, 
as we take it to be, of the 
Varsity match is that it should 
be a trial of strength between 
resident undergraduate mem- 
bers of the two Universities. 
And the process of calling up 
men, who are not really in resi- 
dence, for Lords or even for the 
away-from-home matches only 
“gpoils the whole show.” 

We will even go so far as 
to say that in these days of 
“Rhodes” Scholars, a wholly 
unlooked-for development, there 
should be an age limit. Forty 
years ago—we have to make a 
shot at the date—when the 
regulations that still hold good 
were made, such a limitation 
was unnecessary. The present 
Lord Cobham, Mitchell, Charlie 
Buller, and Yardley —many 
others might be mentioned, 
but we consider that we have 
picked the oe be said 

I 
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to have walked straight off 
their school grounds to the 
very top of the cricket - tree. 
Most certainly, had Test 
Matches been going in their 
time, each member of this 
quartette would have been 
selected to represent England 
in the season immediately fol- 
lowing that in which he left 
school. But now that men do 
not apparently reach their full 
cricket maturity till a later 
period, the fully matured crick- 
eter of twenty-five is out of 
place in a ‘Varsity match. 
Furthermore, it has become the 
habit or the fashion of certain 
amateur cricketers so far to 
make cricket their life’s work, 
that we read of them and talk 
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of them in connection with 
cricket only. If this sort of 
life really satisfies their ambi- 
tion, well and good. We may 
say, a8 Pericles said of his 
countrymen, that we do not 
indulge in sour looks because 
some of our neighbours choose 
to enjoy life in their own way. 
But is there any law of the 
Medes and Persians that for- 
bids one of these enthusiasts, 
who has played four years for 
Oxford, to put in yet another 
four years for Cambridge ? 
The extra degree may not be 
a matter of great importance 
to him, but time can be friv- 
olled away at cricket in a Uni- 
versity town quite as pleasantly 
as elsewhere. 


III, 


If there were several great 
players on the strong sides that 
represented Oxford with vary- 
ing fortune in the early seven- 
ties, a period when Pauncefote, 
Ottaway, Francis, and other 
Oxonians were powers in the 
land, we prefer to select as speci- 
mens of all-round strength two 
later Elevens, the winning side 
of *84 and the losing side of 
95. This choice, we should ex- 
plain, is in no small degree 
dictated by the fact that these 
two sides seem to fulfil almost 
exactly the conditions attach- 
ing to the selection of what we 
are pleased to consider an ideal 


Eleven. And what is the ideal. 


Eleven for a School, College, 
University—may we even ven- 
ture to add for a Test Match? 
Briefly this. Four elements 
in all :— 


1st. The best available wicket- 
keeper, to be chosen without 
any regard whatsoever of his 
batting powers. 

2nd. Absolutely the three 
best bowlers, one of whom must 
be really fast. These must be 
bowlers pure and simple. We 
do not want our bowlers to 
tire themselves out with hit- 
ting. It is given to few men 
to possess the physical strength 
and stamina of a Grace or an 
Ulyett. 

8rd. Two good all - round 
players of the Bates or Barnes 
type, equally capable of get- 
ting runs on occasion, or of 
filing up a gap in what 
my old acquaintance, Wilfred 
Flowers, might call the “ firing 
line.” 

4th. The five best batsmen 
of the day. 
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And the fielding to go to the 
wall? No, nor to be taken on 
trust either. Most unfortun- 
ately, it is rather the fashion 
in these modern days to ignore 
the old-time saying, “It is 
easier to save runs than to 
make them,” and the present 
tendency with young cricketers 
is to practise batting perhaps 
too much, bowling hardly 
enough, and to imagine that 
fielding comes by the light of 
Nature. The introduction of 
nets — wing nets especially — 
to the modern practice-ground 
has done incalculable harm to 
fielding. And yet the presence 
of the nets is absolutely indis- 
pensable, as much so at least 
as the presence of a Dread- 
nought in the modern fleet. 
One fine cricketer’s career was 
wrecked at a practice wicket, 
and no one could wish to see 
the tragedy repeated. On the 
other hand stands the solid fact 
that the standard of fielding in 
first-class cricket is not what 
it used to be. The highest 
authorities — men who should 
understand cricket if anybody 
does—are clearly of opinion 
that the power of raising the 
standard of the fielding rests 
in the personality of the 
captain. And the greatest 
University captains have been 
found not always in the best 
players on the side, but in the 
men who have had the gift of 
extracting the uttermost ounce 
of work out of their colleagues. 
Fielding is eminently one of 
those matters where example 
is better than precept. It is 
not in the power of any 
University captain so far to 
be able to make bricks with- 
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out straw as to manufacture 
batting talent or to create a 
bowler. But he can do a great 
deal, if he will take the trouble, 
towards introducing to us at 
Lords an Eleven which shall 
recall the memories of those 
great fielding sides which were 
captained by Law and Ridley. 
In both these years the Oxford 
fielding was simply magnificent. 
Where all were so good it is 
invidious to make distinctions. 
And yet three things especially 
appealed to the spectator—the 
brilliant ubiquity of Royle, 
Game’s “returns” from the 
boundary, and the unfailing 
accuracy of Babington Jones. 
The last-named was far and 
away the best all-round 
cricketer who ever hailed from 
Wales, a country which might 
almost be called the home of 
good football and the grave of 
good cricket. At the end of 
the only two days’ match 
which we ever played in Jones’s 
company we wrote him down 
as very useful with the bat 
or ball, and quite the best all- 
round fieldsman we ever saw. 
And those returns of Game! 
Since stone-throwing has ap- 
parently gone out of fashion 
with small boys, the power of 
returning a ball from the long- 
field at anything like the 
proper pace is confined to a 
favoured few among English 
cricketers. Per contra, judg- 
ing from what was seen at 
Lords not long ago, stone- 
throwing is still practised in 
Australia on quite an extensive 
scale. 

But now to compare the 
sides with the imaginary list 
of requirements. 
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1884. 1895. 
I. Wicket-keeper ars | Lewis 
II. Bowlers Whitby, Bastard, Nicholls Arkwright, Cunliffe, Raikes 
III. All-round Players Page, Buckland Fry, Leveson-Gower 


IV. Batsmen 


First, then, of the wicket- 
keepers, Lewis probably the 
better of the two. If the 
extras in ’95 ran into an un- 
usually high figure, he could 
not be held responsible for the 
eccentricities of a bowler who 
persisted in bowling wides, full 
pitches, and no balls. Kemp, 
of course, was quite a danger- 
ous batsman in a ’Varsity 
match; but in the case of the 
wieket-keeper, good batting or 
bad batting must rank as 
separable accidents. 

Secondly, the bowlers. Up 
to the day of the match there 
was very little to choose be- 
tween the two fast bowlers: 
then, as is sometimes the habit 
of the tribe, Whitby chanced 
to have two real days “on,” 
and Arkwright two real days 
“off.” Of the other pairs, Cun- 
liffe and Ra.kes were probably 
a stronger combination than 
Bastard and Nicholls. 

In the third place, we do not 
seem able to arrive at any ap- 
preciable difference between the 
merits of the four all-round 
players. In a ’Varsity match, 
that is: I am dealing with the 
’*Varsity match only. Take the 
names, shake them up in a bag, 
and give me the first two that 
come out. We shall be quite 


contented; equally contented - 


also to accept the residue. Poor 
Teddy Buckland the least effi- 
cient of the quartette? Was 
he so, really? The ’86 match 
might well have been left drawn 


Hine-Haycock, O’Brien, Warner, Foster, Mordaunt, 
Key, Brain, Hildyard 


Phillips, Smith 


had he by any chance been left 
out of the Oxford side. The 
other bowlers visibly exhausted, 
the batsmen “a bit sticky”! 
In that stage of a match Buck- 
land’s five wickets for nineteen 
runs may be said to have saved 
the situation. 

Finally, our five batsmen. 
O’Brien and Key undoubtedly 
a more formidable pair in their 
year than Foster and Warner 
in theirs. And there is the 
curious part of it. O’Brien 
and Key, Freshmen both, may 
be said to have matriculated at 
Oxford as seasoned cricketers ; 
their younger rivals in their 
third year of residence were 
only showing promise—pretty 
good promise in one case—of 
their present excellence. If we 
place Brain and Hildyard 
against Mordaunt and Phillips, 
the advantage would appear to 
rest with the junior pair, even 
in the face of the fact that 
Brain on his best day was cap- 
able of greater things than any 
one of the other trio. Hine- 
Haycock and Smith must go 
on the same line, as being abso- 
lutely inseparable. How singu- 
lar the resemblance! Both 
won their colours in their third 
year, and after playing two 
seasons practically disappeared 
from the arena of first-class 
cricket. Both thoroughly sound 
players, both at their best in 
a@ crisis, both endowed to 4 
remarkable degree with the 
heaven-born gift of seeming 
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to be nervous without really 
being 80. 

That one side won their 
match and the other lost 
theirs does not alter the fact 
that both were unusually good. 
As the 95 match was played, 
Oxford neither deserved to win 
nor at any period of the game 
looked like winning. Perhaps 
they were stale, perhaps they 
were unlucky, both in the 
matter of losing the toss and 
finding two fast but not usually 
over-reliable bowlers at their 
very best. But their season’s 
record was distinctly good, 
and no county need have 
“watered” its side before at- 
tacking them. 

Other points of interest in 
the two matches must be briefly 
disposed of. The first, then, 
was for the most part a Fresh- 
man’s Eleven, the other almost 
entirely made up of seniors ; 
yet the younger side seemed 
to have the older heads on 
their shoulders. Nemesis yet 
once again reminded us of the 
interest she has always taken 
in University cricket by pro- 
viding us with the spectacle 
of the three most dangerous 
batsmen in their respective 
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years contributing between 
them, in five completed in- 
nings, six runs out of an ag- 
gregate not far short of seven 
hundred. On the shoulders of 
three men who played on the 
same side fourteen years ago 
lately fell the responsibility of 
opening the batting for M.C.C. 
team especially selected to op- 
pose the Australians; three 
again were chosen to select 
our Elevens for the Test 
Matches. 


Since the above was written 
the earlier results of the present 
season have come to hand, and 
the promise of better things to 
come has been amply redeemed 
in the triumph of Oxford over 
Kent and of Cambridge over 
Surrey. These are early days 
to prophesy; but as in both 
matches the Counties put what 
may be called really representa- 
tive sides into the field, there is 
fair ground for hoping that the 
University match of 1910 will 
be better worth watching than 
has been the case of late years, 
and that a fair proportion of 
undergraduate cricketers may 
be found figuring against the 
Players at Lords. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF MY OFFICIAL LIFE, 


BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


IX. 


SOME SCOTLAND YARD STORIES. 


FRIVOLOUS people tell me 
that although what I have 
been writing may be interest- 
ing enough, it is more “ Scot- 
land Yard stories” they want. 
Well, here are a few “Scotland 
Yard stories.” 

A street quarrel between 
two young men one night 
in February 1896 attracted 
the attention of the police 
constable on the beat; and 
when they separated, one of 
them, whose action excited 
his suspicions, was brought to 
the station. There the delin- 
quent was found to be a young 
woman in man’s dress; and 
when she appeared before a 
magistrate next morning, her 
story, which he heard in his 
private room, was so interest- 
ing and pathetic that, in dis- 
charging her, he directed that 
her case should be specially 
reported to me. It transpired, 
moreover, that she had received 
sympathy and pecuniary help 
from people in a very exalted 
position in London. Accord- 
ingly I sent for her. When 
she came to my office she was 
dressed neatly and with taste, 


in female garb of course. She 


was attractive and ladylike, 
and rather pretty; her voice 
was pleasing and her smile was 
charming. She sat facing me 
at the opposite side of my table 


for nearly an hour, talking over 
her wonderful life story. By 
temperament and training I 
am a hopeless sceptic, but 
neither by word nor gesture 
did I betray my doubts about 
her narrative. Again and 
again I brought her round 
to various points in her story, 
and quietly cross - questioned 
her upon them. But her state- 
ments never varied ; she never 
prevaricated, and a guileless 
child could not have answered 
me more promptly and simply. 
The circumstances of her 
early life, she said, were long 
a mystery to her. Though the 
woman she supposed to be her 
mother was only a housekeeper, 
she was sent to a good school, 
and had occasional trips to the 
Continent. It was not till re- 
cent years that she discovered 
her real parentage. Her mother 
was a lady, and her father was 
the Lord Justice A. L. Smith. 
People of high degree who 
knew her story had been kind 
to her, and she had received 
valuable presents from them, 
notably some old furniture and 
a few valuable paintings. 
Among the people she named, 
who were personally known to 
me, she had much to say about 
Lord and Lady Rosebery ; and 
eshe was very pathetic about 
the mingled kindness and 
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neglect with which her father, 
the Lord Justice, had treated 
her. 

The only item in her nar- 
rative which was capable of 
immediate verification I found 
to be true, namely, her posses- 
sion of the old furniture and 
the paintings. But still I was 
sceptical. I knew that my 
friend, Mr J. L. Wharton, then 
M.P. for Durham, was on terms 
of brotherly intimacy with 
“A, L.” (as he always called 
him); so to him I applied. He 
scouted the story; and next 
day they called on me together. 
“T hear you have found a new 
daughter for me,” was the Lord 
Justice’s cheery greeting; “I 
hope she’s pretty.” I told him 
she was both pretty and charm- 
ing. That, he declared, was 
clear evidence that she was his 
child; and yet there was not 
a word of truth in her state- 
ments. I then pursued my 
inquiries, and I found that her 
story was fiction from first to 
last. Her father kept a bric- 
a-brac shop, and, as she lived 
near by, he used her lodgings 
as a temporary receptacle for 
some of his wares, including 
the valuable pictures. Her 
schooling was such as Mr 
W. E. Forster’s Education Act 
had provided, and her trips 
abroad were flights of fancy. 
Scores of times I have seen a 
truthful witness break down 
under the sort of cross-examin- 
ation which this girl bore with- 
out wincing, and without mak- 
ing a single slip. I have had 
experience of similar cases, but 
this was incomparably the most 
interesting and extraordinary 
I have ever known. 
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Young women are the 
strangest of creatures, and 
their actual doings are some- 
times more improbable than 
anything in the pages of 
fiction. It is not a capital 
felony for a woman to wear a 
man’s clothes, but under the 
Metropolitan Police Acts dis- 
orderly proceedings of this 
kind are risky. And this made 
Sir Somebody Something very 
uneasy when his daughter took 
to this habit. So he came to 
see me privately, and put 
me in possession of the facts. 
It was then only an occa- 
sional freak with the girl, but 
presently it became habitual ; 
and in changing her dress she 
also changed her name and 
became “ William.” I omit 
some chapters of the story, 
for I will not risk disclosing 
the identity of the family con- 
cerned; but it ended in her 
going to America with another 
young woman—Matilda I will 
call her. I advised both fami- 
lies that if they wished their 
daughters to return to them 
they should avoid all agony- 
column appeals, and treat the 
matter in the most prosaic 
way. And the result justified 
my forecast. Two of Matilda’s 
letters were shown tome. The 
first announced that Willie 
had proposed for her, and 
they were going to be married 
at once. The next, written a 
few weeks later, complained 
that Willie had treated her 
very badly. He had deserted 
her and gone away, and she 
begged for money to enable 
her to come home! And in 
due course a similar appeal 
came from Willie. These are 
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plain facts: could any one 
venture to tell such a story 
in @ sixpenny novel? 

The day I was called to the 
Bar, one of the Masters of the 
High Court, the father of the 
late Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
—he and I were friends from 
childhood—gave me some kind- 
ly and useful counsel. One 
piece of advice I never forgot ; 
it was to keep my eyes and 
ears open, and I should often 
find that the chance incidents 
and information of daily life 
would prove useful in practice 
at the Bar. The importance 
of this in Police work could 
scarcely be exaggerated. I 
will illustrate what I mean. 

After a hurried dinner one 
evening, I went off to address 
a meeting of the Y.M.C.A. 
During the singing of a hymn 
the chairman intimated to me 
that the next item on the 
programme was my address. 
But at that moment one of 
my inspectors entered the hall, 
and I saw at a glance that it 
was not for ghostly counsel he 
had come. I told the chairman 
that I must go out for a few 
minutes, and, followed by my 
inspector, I left the hall. He 
had omitted to submit a report 
in a criminal case that morn- 
ing, and his object in coming 
to me was to escape being 
brought before me next morn- 
ing as a defaulter. The matter 
itself was insignificant—it was 
only a petty case of fraud. A 


schoolboy had called on a. 


clergyman living near London, 
and had obtained a sovereign 
from him on the pretence that 
he had lost his purse, and 
wanted money to enable him 
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to reach the house of a relative 
in Hampshire. But the clergy- 


‘man ascertained that the lad, 


instead of going south, had 
booked north by the L. & 
N.W. Railway. I granted the 
officer the relief he sought, and 
returned to the hall to give my 
lecture. But this report gave 
me the first clue I had obtained 
to the solution of a London 
murder case. The fraud was 
committed the morning after 
the murder, and I had received 
a letter from a girl friend in 
the town to which the lad had 
booked, in which she mentioned 
incidentally that he had been 
to see them, and that he seemed 
to have “gone dotty,” as his 
head was full of some murder 
he had committed in London. 
After my lecture I gave the 
order for his arrest; and the 


case happily ended in an 
acquittal on the ground of 
insanity. 


There was no amusement to 
be got out of that case. It 
was sad and tragic. But 
Scotland Yard is looked upon 
as a sort of universal inquiry 
office, and the strangest appeals 
are made to the Police. About 
the time of the murder last 
mentioned, I had a visit from 
@ woman who wanted me to 
prevent her daughter from 
marrying an Indian law stud- 
ent who had been living in 
her house as a lodger. My 
attendant brought me word 
that she would see no one but 
the chief; and she seemed so 
very respectable, and so mys- 
terious withal, that he thought 
her business must be important. 
When I let her in, and heard 
her story, the very impudence 
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of her coming to me took my 
fancy. She told me that 
everything she said to her 
daughter only made the girl 
more determined to marry the 
lodger, but she felt sure I 
could prevent it. ‘“ Who is 
he?” I asked, and I found that 
he was a man whom I knew 
personally. I told her to bring 
her daughter to see me, stipu- 
lating that I must see the girl 
alone. They came next day, 
and I sent the mother into my 
anteroom. The girl was a 
perky chit, and she showed at 
once that she had made up 
her mind not to be influenced 
by anything I said. So, after 
a few questions, to which she 
snapped back pert answers, I 
told her that I did not at all 
agree with her mother about 
her fiancé. He had been intro- 
duced to me by my friend Lord 
Blank, and I thought him a 
very nice fellow indeed. As I 
went on to say all the kind 
things I could of him, her hard 
face changed, and her eyes 
beamed. But as she was leav- 
ing the room I stopped her, 
and added in a casual way 
that there was one thing more 
I ought to say to her : of course 
she would not object to her 
husband taking a second wife 
when he returned home to 
India. She flared up at once, 
and talked about killing her- 
self. But, I urged, his father 
was a man of wealth and high 
position, and he would cer- 
tainly be annoyed at his son’s 
bringing home an English 
Christian wife; and he would 
never rest till he got him to 
marry some native woman of 
his own rank. The end of it 
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all was that when the girl 
rejoined her mother, she 
announced her intention to 
break off the engagement that 
very day. 

This was merely a chance 
incident, and a study in human 
nature. But shortly after- 
wards I had a somewhat 
similar case which illustrates 
the dovetailing of private with 
official matters in Police work. 
This time my visitor was my 
old friend Lady Blank, who 
came to tell me that her 
favourite niece had become 
engaged to a scamp, and she 
wanted my counsel and help. 
The scamp was a man of good 
family, who had held a com- 
mission in a crack regiment ; 
but he had been convicted of a 
fraud, and was then serving a 
sentence in Holloway Prison. 
And the niece was a charming 
girl, and such an accomplished 
musician that she was inde- 
pendent of her father. And 
the appeals of her people only 
led to her leaving home, and 
setting up in lodgings by her- 
self. I promised my friend to 
take action if I could trust her 
not to let her niece know of her 
visit to me. 

That morning I had received 
@ private note from Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise about a case of 
trafficking at Holloway. They 
suspected some “ gentleman 
prisoner,” but the case had com- 
pletely baffled them. Could I 
help them? I sent for one of 
the shrewdest of my inspectors, 
and showing him Sir Evelyn’s 
note, I gave him the girl’s 
name and address, with direc- 
tions to call upon her and tell 
her I was going to arrest her 
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for the offence. “If,” said I, 
“you find I am on a wrong 
tack, back out at once; but if 
the shot tells, frighten her out 
of her life, and advise her to 
come to me immediately and 
to throw herself on my mercy.” 
Within a couple of hours she 
was seated in my room. She 
pleaded that she had befriended 
the prisoner because he had 
been hardly treated, and every- 
body was against him. Of 
course I was not supposed to 
know of her engagement, so I 
gave her credit for the best of 
motives ; but, I added, a pretty 
girl was not the right sort of 
person to befriend a man of 
his character—I knew a good 
deal about him,—and the ques- 
tion before me was whether I 
could condone an offence for 
which she was liable to six 
months’ hard labour: would she 
promise me to hold no further 
communication of any kind 
with the prisoner? This 
led her tearfully to tell me of 
her engagement to him. I was 
duly shocked, and I put it to 
herself to decide whether, in 
view of this, I could possibly 
trust her not to repeat the 
offence. But I went on to say, 
six months’ hard labour was a 
trifle in comparison with her 
fate as the wife of such a man; 
and I gave her two facts about 
his antecedents, of which I had 
definite knowledge. To make 
a long story short, she ended 
by promising to break with 


him, and to tell him her de-- 


cision as soon as he came out 
of prison. No, no, she must 
break with him at once, and by 
letter. But, she pleaded, she 
must see him, for he had left 
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his watch and trinkets and 
purse with her. This I would 
not hear of. I told her to 
think over the matter, and, if 
she decided to act on m 
advice, to bring me the man’s 
property and the letter I wished 
her to write. Twenty - four 
hours afterwards the property 
was at Scotland Yard and 
the letter was at the prison. 
The girl’s next visit, several 
months afterwards, was to 
thank me cordially for having 
saved her. And in the follow- 
ing year she again became 
engaged, with the full approval 
of her parents, and she married 
well and happily. Not till 
then did I let her know that 
her aunt was an old pal of 
mine, and that my officer’s 
visit was “a put-up job.” And 
if the Chairman of the Prison 
Department should chance to 
read these pages, he will learn 
for the first time how it was 
that I put an end to that Hol- 
loway Prison trafficking case. 
This was by no means the 
only instance in which a private 
friend gave me help that was 
useful to me officially. A case 
of the kind which occurred 
during the Boer War is worth 
telling. A friend brought me 
one day a document which he 
believed to be a copy of an 
important report prepared for 
the Boer Government by one 
of their agents. A “lady 
typist” whom he had formerly 
employed had, by his assistance, 
been set up in the business, and 
he had further befriended her 
by giving her work, and recom- 
mending her office. A mysteri- 
ous stranger had called upon 
her with a document which he 
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wanted typed immediately ; 
and as it was very confidential, 
he asked to be allowed to remain 
in her office while it was being 
done. Her womanly curiosity 
being thus aroused, she sur- 
reptitiously took a duplicate 
copy; and this she brought to 
my friend, who, after glancing 
through it, drove to Scotland 
Yard and handed it tome. He 
asked me to keep it in my 
hands, and not to use the 
information it contained in any 
manner that would disclose the 
source from which it came to 
me. I saw at once that the 
information was of value. So 
I embodied it in a private 
letter to Lord Selborne, who 
was then Under Secretary at 
the Colonial Office. Lord Sel- 
borne was keenly appreciative, 
assuring me that I had given 
them particulars which they 
had been anxious to obtain. 
And next day he told me that 
information entirely confirming 
what I had given him had 
reached the Colonial Office 
from another quarter. I 
guessed in a moment that the 
“other quarter” was the orig- 
inal report on a copy of which 
my letter was based; but, of 
course, I was bound to keep 
faith with my friend, and not 
to betray the typist. It be- 
came embarrassing when Lord 
Selborne went on to say that 
they wished to recompense my 
informant. I promised to con- 
sider the matter and to see him 
again. But when I conferred 
with my friend, he told me that 
he had already rewarded his 
protégée, and he did not wish 
anything further to be said 
about it. Here was a double 
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mystery—that I could obtain 
such reliable and useful news 
about the Boers, and this from 
someone who refused a reward ! 
Fiction palls upon any one 
who has a behind-the-scenes 
acquaintance with the facts of 
real life. At a luncheon-table 
one day the late Mr Justice 
Butt began to banter me about 
my official work, and I turned 
the tables on him by disclosing 
the facts of a recent divorce 
case, for the Judge was at- 
tached to that branch of the 
High Court. When Douglas 
Jerrold’s wife reminded him of 
her birthday, and that she was 
then forty, he suggested that 
he ought to be allowed to 
treat her like a bank-note, and 
“change her for two twenties.” 
The “villain” of my story— 
Spring by name—was not 
quite so Oriental; but having 
become engaged to a rich 
widow, he naturally wished to 
get rid of his wife; and being 
a man of ingenuity and re- 
source, he made use of the 
Divorce Court to that end. 
When I told my story, the 
Judge cynically remarked that 
though he had a high opinion 
of my literary powers, he had 
no idea that I was such a 
master of fiction; and he sug- 
gested that if I published my 
story in a shilling shocker I 
should make my reputation in 
that line. Next day, however, 
he wrote to tell me that the 
case to which I had referred 
had been tried by the Presi- 
dent of the Court; and he 
urged that I ought not to 
disclose the facts I had men- 
tioned. But only good can 
come of telling the story now. 
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Spring’s application for di- 
vorce was based on a written 
confession by his wife that she 
had been unfaithful to him, 
her paramour being his own 
brother George. The brother 
George was not altogether a 
myth, for Spring had had such 
a brother, but he had died 
in childhood long before. The 
wife had received a petty 
legacy, and she signed her 
“confession” unread, believing 
it to be an application to the 
Probate Court to enable her 
to get the money. The “decree 
nisi” was a matter of course; 
and six months afterwards it 
was made absolute, Spring 
having intercepted process 
upon his wife by the same 
artifice as before. For he had 
been living peacefully with her 
all this time; and when he 
now left her in order to marry 
the widow, she duly saw him 
off at the railway terminus 
from which he started, and 
parted from him with a fond 
kiss. Not even in such a de- 
tail as this am I romancing: 
it was a part of her statement 
to a Scotland Yard officer from 
whom she received the first 
intimation that she was a di- 
vorced woman. And then it 
was that the Police obtained 
knowledge of his crime. For 
the object of the officer’s visit 
to her was merely to discover 
what had become of the man. 

He had been at one time em- 
ployed on some private Secret 
Service work, though neither 
the Police nor I had any 
knowledge of him. His method 
seems to have been to em- 
ploy a number of satellites, 
setting each of them to watch 
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the others as dangerous con- 
spirators. Now even a trained 
expert finds it difficult to do 
watching duty without attract- 
ing notice and exciting suspi- 
cion about his own movements, 
And with amateurs it is im. 
possible. Therefore the more 
carefully these fellows did the 
work assigned to them, the 
more sensational were their re- 
ports. And the fraud was not 
discovered till their paymaster 
disappeared, and one and an- 
other of them came to Scotland 
Yard to ask about him, and to 
seek further employment in the 
same line. 

Spring was a proficient 
French scholar, and with his 
new wife’s money he took a 
good heuse in Paris, and adver- 
tised that he would receive a 
few sons of gentlemen, to whom 
he promised a good education, 
with high moral training. So 
particular was he about his 
pupils being real gentlemen, 
that he refused an application 
from the head of one of our 
great Oxford Street shops. 
His taking up this line gave 
me my chance, for I was deter- 
mined to bring him to book. 
His offence was not extradit- 
able, and as long as he re- 
mained on the other side of 
the Channel he was safe. But 
though I angled for him for 
some time in vain, I caught 
him at last, and he was con- 
victed and sentenced. 

A successful coup in Police 
work is sometimes only a fluke. 
By a mere chance I gained the 
firm friendship of M. Goron,who, 
when I first went to Scotland 
Yard, was head of the Sureté, 
or Detective Police of Paris— 
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a friendship that was of great 
value to me in my official work. 
An important criminal had 
eluded him and escaped to Lon- 
don. The case was one of such 
gravity that M. Goron came 
over in person to enlist all the 
help I could afford in capturing 
the fugitive. He called upon 
me to give me the particu- 
lars; but the only particulars 
available afforded no clue what- 
ever to the man’s associates or 
movements in London. He 
could not tell me even by what 
route he had travelled from 
Paris. In a word, he left me 
absolutely nothing to work 
upon except a photograph of 
the delinquent. ‘ You want 
me, then, to find this man among 
the 7,000,000 of people in Lon- 
don,” said I with a laugh; 
“nothing could be easier,—I’ll 
get him for you!” It seemed 
an utterly hopeless quest; but 
I gave directions that all the 
officers should study the photo- 
graph, on the chance of their 
coming upon the man in the 
course of their ordinary duties. 
A couple of hours later I de- 
spatched a note to M. Goron 
to tell him that his man was 
in custody at Scotland Yard. 
His gratification was lost in his 
amazement at such a result. 
“But how do you do it?” he 
exclaimed ; ““we can’t do that 
sort of thing in Paris.” I con- 
fess that I was guilty of the 
duplicity of concealing the fact 
that it was a sheer fluke. Two 
of the C.LD. Inspectors met 
the man in the Strand, and 
recognised him as the original 
of the photograph. 

When M. Goron next visited 
London he enlisted my help in 
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a case that was quite outside 
the sphere of Police work. A 
pretty little Portuguese lady, 
whose husband had gone off 
with another woman, followed 
the couple to Paris, and M. 
Goron had interested himself 
on her behalf, and ascertained 
that they were in London. As 
he was coming here on official 
business, he brought the lady 
to my office, and appealed to 
me to find the husband. I 
gave him the same answer as 
on the previous occasion, but 
in a few hours we located the 
fugitives in a lodging-house in 
Bayswater. In this case, how- 
ever, success was due to legiti- 
mate Police inquiries. On their 
arrival in London one piece of 
their luggage was missing, and 
the fuss they naturally made 
aboutitattracted notice to them. 
M. Goron’s admiration of our 
skill was as generous and un- 
reserved as on the previous occa- 
sion. And if I did not tell him 
how the man was found, my 
reticence was due to reluctance 
to hurt his feelings. Our Police 
are the friends of the people, 
and therefore the people are 
always ready to help us. But 
it is not soin Paris. Indeed I 
am not sure that it can be said 
of any other country in the 
world ; and the way this oper- 
ates in a case like that above 
mentioned is that everybody, 
whether railway porter, cab- 
man, or man in the street, is 
generally willing to assist the 
Police. 

If it be often difficult to find 
people who are wanted by the 
Police, it is sometimes more 
difficult to get rid of people 
who think they are wanted. 
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Such is the pressure of life 
nowadays, that people are apt 
to “ go dotty ” in various ways; 
and the disease often shows 
itself by a delusion that the 
victim of it is being watched 
by the Police. The vigilance 
of an all-seeing Providence is 
not more inexorable than that 
of Scotland Yard in the estima- 
tion of such a man! He can- 
not look out of his window 
without seeing a Police agent 
lurking somewhere near his 
house. He cannot go out, day 
or night, but that his steps are 
dogged. If he takes a railway 
journey, a detective gets into 
the next compartment just as 
the train is starting, and when 
he alights at his destination 
another detective is waiting 
for him on the station plat- 
form. For years after I left 
office, I received letters from 
dupes of this delusion, ap- 
pealing to me to use my 
influence with my successor 
on their behalf. And my as- 
surance that it was all a delu- 
sion sometimes brought me a 
sheaf of closely written pages 
of diary, detailing the victim’s 
movements day after day, and 
the proofs of his being thus 
persecuted. One man stares 
at him, and, as he passes, an- 
other man “shuffles with his 
feet,” — a not uncommon ele- 
ment in the craze. I can recall 
only one instance in which an 
official reply proved of any use. 
It was the case of a personal 
friend of mine. I told his 
brother to write to me about 
it, and in reply I expressed 
regret at the annoyance caused 
him, and added that I had 
given the necessary orders to 
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put an end to it, as he had been 
mistaken for some one else, 

Judging by official corre. 
spondence, this delusion ig a 
speciality with men. A not 
uncommon phase of the disease 
with women is the belief that 
they are being constantly sub. 
jected to a powerful electric 
current, worked by some one 
in a neighbouring house, If 
a real infliction of this kind 
were possible, the victims 
would not suffer more than 
do the dupes of this delusion, 
I never hesitate to ridicule the 
fears of men who thus suppose 
they are shadowed by the 
Police, but these poor crea- 
tures excite only pity. And 
while it is useless to reason 
with them, to help them is 
impossible. 

If folk of this sort are only 
to be pitied, lunatics whose 
delusions have reference to 
Royalty are a danger. And it 
is remarkable how often mental 
aberration assumes this phase. 
This was a frequent cause of 
anxiety to the authorities, and 
of danger to the Sovereign, 
during all Queen Victoria’s 
reign. When I first came to 
London a lunatic of this de- 
scription gave the Police no 
little trouble. One morning 
when he had announced his 
intention of going to Windsor, 
where the Queen was in resi- 
dence, three officers were set 
to watch him. He got up 
steam by a couple of rounds 
of Hyde Park at five miles 
an hour, and then headed for 
Windsor. One of the officers 
broke down before they had 
gone many miles; another was 
done before they were half way; 
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and the third, who stuck to his 
man, was invalided for a week 
afterwards. But by the time 
the lunatic reached the Castle, 
the exercise had so soothed him 
that he quietly took train back 
to town. This sort of thing 
it was that precluded charging 
him before a magistrate, for in 
this free country it is not illegal 
to take a twenty-mile walk at 
five miles an hour. But shortly 
afterwards Frederick William- 
son called on him to see what 
he could make of him. He 
found the man in a state of 
great excitement, with a huge 
pulpit Bible open before him. 
He had just made the moment- 
ous discovery that he was the 
Messiah! Williamson urged 
on him that it was extremely 
wrong to keep the discovery 
to himself: he ought to make 
it known. But how? ‘Come 
to Bow Street, and tell it to 
the Chief Magistrate in open 
Court, and it will be published 
in every newspaper in London.” 
The man responded eagerly, 
and was ready in a moment. 
“But,” said Williamson, “ you 
mustn’t go without that Bible.” 
A few minutes brought them to 
Bow Street in a hansom, and the 
poor fellow’s dramatic announce- 
ment was followed, of course, by 
his committal to an asylum. 
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The public never realised 
what a marvellous escape Mr 
Gladstone had in April 1893 
when the lunatic Townsend, 
with a loaded revolver in his 
pocket, lay in wait for him in 
Downing Street. A lunatic is 
often diverted from his purpose 
as easily as a child, and the 
man’s own explanation of his 
failing to fire was that the 
Premier smiled at him when 
passing into No. 10—a provi- 
dential circumstance that, for 
Mr Gladstone was not addicted 
to smiling. That case cost me 
much distress of mind. ‘“ Never 
keep a document,” should be 
the first rule with a criminal. 
“Never destroy a document,” 
should be an inexorable rule in 
Police work. But in this case 
I had destroyed a letter that 
would have proved an import- 
ant piece of evidence. I always 
ignored threatening letters my- 
self, and I have had my share 
of them; and when one of my 
principal subordinates brought 
me a letter threatening his life, 
I felt so indignant and irritated 
at the importance he attached 
to it, and the fuss he made 
over it, that I threw it into 
the fire. That letter was 
from Townsend, and though no 
harm came of my act, I could 
not forgive myself for it. 


‘Maga’ readers may perhaps have expected to find in this 
number some reference to the House of Commons debate of 


April 21, 


But the above article was typed some two months 


ago, and I am unwilling to alter my syllabus, especially as it 
includes articles relating to matters dealt with in that debate. 
The May article had, of course, been returned for press before 
April 21. I may add, moreover, that it is not in this way that 
I will make my promised apologia. 


(To be continued.) 

















WITH A RIFLE IN PATAGONIA, 





BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 


PERHAPS the chief charm of 
Patagonia lies in its absolute 
unlikeness to any other land 
north or south. The plains, 
rising in vast terraces across 
the continent, from the low 
coasts on the east to the 
mountain-ranges on the west, 
show grass, on all sides grass, 
as far as the eye can reach. 
Not a green inviting grass, but 
of a yellowish, harsh, and prickly 
nature, which leaves spines 
sticking into the fingers. All 
vegetation other than the grass 
is dwarf, stunted by the un- 
ceasing winds which sweep over 
the open country. Leagues 
upon leagues of califaté thorn, 
no higher than a man’s waist, 
broken now and again by 
pebbly patches sparsely set 
with maté negra, innumerable 
pools, and huge tracts of glacial 
detritus, are all undergrown and 
overflown and surrounded by 
this sea of grass. .. . It forms 
a very desolate and forbidding 
landscape, yet it is one which 
lays a strong hold on the im- 
agination and the memory: 
once you have ridden over 
those lonely plains, you often 
feel a desire, which sometimes 
amounts to a craving, to go 
back and ride across them 
again. 

Although the pampas possess 
no animal that carries a trophy, 
yet a day spent upon them with 
the rifle is capable of yielding 
excellent sport, a fact perhaps 
enhanced by the knowledge that 





so far very few sportsmen haye 
visited them. Indeed, with the 
exception of Captain Chaworth 
Musters of the Royal N avy, who 
in 1876 roamed all over the 
south of Patagonia jn company 
with a tribe of Tehuelches, it 
would seem that this region is 
one of the rare parts of the 
earth to which the British 
sportsman has not been at- 
tracted. The voyage is long, 
and the fauna do not present 
any great variety, yet guan- 
aco, wild cattle, ostriches, and 
pumas exist upon its pampas 
in vast numbers. 

The grey fox, although not 
an animal of actual interest 
to the sportsman, cannot 
be ignored, for he is an in- 
tolerable nuisance, gnawing 
through the sogas of the horses, 
and thieving in so inveterate 
@ fashion that hardly a camp 
can be made without its occu- 
pants paying toll of their be- 
longings to his tribe. Nothing 
escapes the fox’s voracious 
appetite—a raw hide, a saddle 
natural history specimens even 
when cured with arsenical soap, 
—all, if left within reach of 4 
fox’s leap, are pulled down and 
devoured. 

But as numerous as the 
foxes, and far more apparent 
to the traveller’s eye, are the 
guanaco. The herds of this 
curious animal are distributed 
over the whole area of the 
pampas; and though infinitely 
more plentiful in certain fav- 
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oured districts—such as the 
vast tablelands to the south- 
west of Lago Buenos Aires,— 
are to be met with in greater 
or less numbers in almost 
every part. Exactly as the 
caribou upon the same de- 

of latitude north, so is 
the guanaco to the south— 
the prop of life to the nomadic 
tribes. The guanaco does not, 
however, migrate en masse: 
they only move, in the case 
of isolated herds, from their 
summer haunts on the high 
tablelands to winter in the 
river valleys or about the 
shores of the lakes. 

If the sporting qualities of 
an animal are to be judged 
along the usual lines, the 
guanaco must take high place. 
This somewhat dogmatic state- 
ment presupposes that the 
hunter’s ideal is a chase in 
which he can see his quarry 
in the open, can match his 
intelligence against its in- 
stinct, and win or lose the 
day on his merits. Beyond 
this, again, there is the 
definition of Mr Bromley 
Davenport concerning the real 
and the artificial in sport, by 
which he defines the real as 
“the pursuit of the perfectly 
wild animal on its own pri- 
meval and ancestral ground, 
as yet unannexed and un- 
appropriated in any shape or 
way by man; where, there- 
fore, no permission can be 
asked, granted, or refused; 
where the wild illimitable ex- 
panse is free to all, human 
or animal, and the first come 
is the first served.” In its 
Patagonian environment the 
guanaco fulfils his ideal. There 
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are as yet no ring-fences and 
but little barbed wire in the 
interior, where indeed the 
hunter may ride for weeks 
and perhaps never see any- 
thing save the landscape and 
the game upon it. 

Of course the guanaco lacks 
one, and that the most im- 
portant, of the desiderata of a 
quarry—he carries no trophy. 
The black face and the scarred 
neck of one old fighting buck 
is very like that of another ; 
so that after the hunter has 
shot three or four he has 
before him no alluring pros- 
pect, such as the chance of 
securing a particularly fine 
or unusual specimen —a hope 
which, in the case of horned 
game, serves to keep his in- 
terest always at high-water 
mark. But, despite this fact, 
the chase of the guanaco 
and the fair stalking of a 
big buck sometimes presents 
difficulties which can be re- 
lied on to keep the hunter’s 
enthusiasm well awake. 

The fact that almost every 
acre of ground carries its crop 
of low thorn-bushes—and even 
when these are absent the 
sharp blades of the harsh 
grass can make a very pain- 
ful wound — renders stalking 
a task not altogether without 
its difficulties. The fact that 
cover is represented only by 
the walls of cafadones, an 
occasional hummock, or little 
patches of maté negra hardly 
eighteen inches high, is also 
all in favour of the guanaco’s 
side of the game. When to 
these things is added the 
fact that a guanaco can 
carry away as much lead as 
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almost any animal of its size, 
it will be seen that the sports- 
man may spend many fruit- 
less hours before he can suc- 
ceed in attaining any great 
success in this particular form 
of pastime. 

It so happened that when I 
was travelling in this region 
the shooting of guanaco was 
by no means a pastime. We 
were a party of eight, and be- 
yond the emergency rations 
which we carried to ensure us 
against the risks of crossing a 
gameless tract, we had nothing 
save a small allowance of flour 
between us and hunger. Be- 
sides this, I wished to shoot 
half a dozen old bucks, or 
machos as they are termed 
in that country, for my collec- 
tion. Our travels were carried 
out on horseback, and at this 
period our advance was a good 
deal hindered by the continual 
straying during the night-time 
of one or many of our troop 
of horses. The time spent in 
tracking and recovering these 
often left many hours to spare 
for sport, and day by day I 
learned more and more to re- 
spect the intelligence of the 
guanaco. The experience of a 
typical day may perhaps be of 
interest. 

It is sunrise, and I have just 
discovered that out of our sixty 
horses only forty-six remain to 
us, the rest have strayed in the 
night and may be anywhere 
within three or four leagues, as 
the tracks give ample evidence 
that the madrina or brood mare 
‘ which the horses of each trop- 
illa are trained to follow has 
broken her hobbles and gone 
off eastward at a trot. A 
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couple of gauches will start im- 
mediately to track them; while 
there is plenty of work for the 
rest of the party in camp, where 
a number of new maletas or 
packs have to be fashioned to 
replace those that hard usage 
and the exigencies of travel 
have worn out. A few skins 
are very necessary for this 
work, and so it is with the pros- 
pect of a threefold use for an 
guanaco I can shoot that I set 
out. We need the meat to eat, 
the skins to make packs for a 
part of our outfit, and I am 
eager to obtain a head or two 
as the animals approach their 
summer pelage. 

Soon the camp is left behind, 
and looking back on it, the fact 
strikes me that it presents a 
picture very unlike the idea of 
a camp which is prevalent inany 
other countries I have visited. 
A mere pile of baggage, an 
open fire, and the blankets and 
bedding airing in the morning 
sun; @ troop of horses feeding 
in the marshes by the river, and 
on all sides the low cliffs of the 
valley shutting in the horizon. 
Turning my back upon camp, 
I ride out with thirteen clear 
hours before me. The country 
is quite new to me, and apart 
from the fact that the river 
gives no hint of a ford by which 
to cross it, the nature of the 
ground on the southern bank 
looks the more favourable for 
my purpose. As I ride slowly 
along, I put up a brace of up- 
land geese from the bed of the 
stream, and soon after I per- 
ceive a game-track leading 
along the side of the cafiadon ; 
up this my horse climbs until 
I find myself upon a broad and 
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stony tableland, which stretches 
to the verge of sight. Save in 
one direction, it seems to be 
absolutely level, but on its 
south-western edge rise a few 
low rolling hummocks that look 
more promising than the rest 
of its arid flatness. Towards 
these I make my way, and dur- 
ing the course of my ride, which 
occupies nearly an hour, I see 
nothing but a single chimango 
that circles in the air above me 
and finally flies off in the direc- 
tion of the river. 

On approaching the ridge of 
hummocks I see that they lie 
upon the other side of a cleft 
in the plain, a cajiadon full of 
coarse grass and scrub growing 
about a dry river-bed. The 
sides are very precipitous: but 
that is a small matter to the 
Patagonian horse, who, pro- 
vided he be not asked to jump 
anything, will carry his rider 
in safety across almost any 
natural obstacle that may arise. 
The horse I am riding to-day 
is known as the cruzado—so 
called because of the cross 
markings he shows, his near 
hind leg and the off fore each 
bearing a white stocking. 
Having dismounted, I drop 
the reins over the cruzado’s 
head, and prepare to leave him 
with an easy mind, for I know 
that even if I do not return 
for hours he will inevitably 
remain within a hundred yards 
of the same spot. 

As I scramble to the top of 
the nearest hummock I almost 
immediately become aware that 
my horse’s movements are being 
watched by an animal that 
can only be a guanaco buck. 
It stands at gaze about 600 
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yards from me, but so far has 
not seen me against the hill- 
side, for I have not yet reached 
the summit-line, I see no 
chance of getting nearer. The 
guanaco stands directly facing 
me, and was evidently in the 
act of descending a hollow be- 
tween two of the small hills 
when his suspicions were 
aroused. I soon find him with 
my telescope to be as I ex- 
pected —a very large dark- 
faced buck; and seeing he is 
on the alert, I have just picked 
up my rifle when another buck 
walks over a ridge within 70 
yards on my right. I quickly 
get the sights in a line with 
the last-comer’s shoulder and 
pull the trigger. He at once 
makes off at a gallop, giving 
no sign whatever of being hit ; 
but my second bullet cuts him 
down. Then I turn my atten- 
tion to the first guanaco, and 
find that he has climbed to 
the higher of the two summits 
above him, where he pauses for 
a moment, broadside on, clearly 
outlined against the sky. I 
fire, but my bullet falls short, 
knocking up a spurt of sand 
beneath his body. The old 
buck gives me no second chance, 
but vanishes in a twinkling 
over the brow of the hum- 
mock. 

After gralloching the animal 
I have killed, I collect dry 
thorns and grass and light a 
fire, in the hope that the smoke 
may be observed by one of my 
gauchos, who would in that 
case instantly ride it down. 
Even had I not left orders to 
that effect at the camp, they 
would not fail to ride down a 
smoke, for the gaucho’s most 
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strongly-marked characteristic 
is curiosity. He loves to meet 
his kind and to hear the news 
which in the wide solitude of 
such countries passes from 
mouth to mouth. It was in 
this way that the intelligence 
of Queen Victoria’s death tra- 
velled in to the far interior of 
Patagonia in an astonishingly 
short space of time. 

I cut up the guanaco and 
place it, as far as circumstances 
will permit, beyond the reach 
of the ubiquitous foxes; and 
then retracing my steps to the 
cruzado, I mount and resume 
my search for game. In this 
I am almost immediately suc- 
cessful, for as I round the last 
of the hummocks I see a cavy 
springing across a dry lagoon. 
He has not seen me, and in a 
second I am out of the saddle. 
The cavy is a curious animal, 
not unlike an English hare, but 
twice as large; its method of 
progression, however, is that 
of the kangaroo. As it ap- 
proaches the farther side of 
the lagoon it stops and sits 
up on its hind-legs, its small 
and delicate fore-paws looking 
strangely out of proportion. 
For once the cover is good, for 
there is near me a patch of 
dry whitethorn, reaching to 
within fifty yards of the edge 
of the dry lagoon. On my left 
hand I slip a kind of rough, 
fingerless glove made of skin, 
which is a great protection, 
and crawl up under the thorn- 
bushes. Peering round them, 
I see the cavy is still sitting 
at about 100 yards’ distance. 
I slip a solid bullet instead of 
the soft-nosed one into my rifle 
and shoot the cavy through the 
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shoulders. He turns out to be 
rather a large male, weighing, 
as far as | can judge, about 19 
lb., and I am very pleased at 
my good fortune, for the cavy 
is excellent eating. 

For two or three hours I 
ride, sometimes across bare 
tablelands, sometimes through 
cafiadones, without any sight 
of game. The sun climbs 
higher and higher, the wind 
still blows with the steady roar 
that has continued with rare 
intervals through the months I 
have spent in Patagonia, and is 
destined to continue through 
the months I am yet to spend 
there. At length I come to 
@ cajiadon deeper and wider 
than any I have yet seen; the 
grass in it is green marsh- 
grass, and a narrow stream of 
water trickles through it. I 
off-saddle in the valley, place 
my horse-rugs to dry, rub 
down the cruzado, and turn 
him loose to graze. Then I 
make a far from cheering dis- 
covery. I have forgotten to 
bring any lunch, and six hours 
in that upland air have made 
me very hungry. I am just 
debating with myself the choice 
between starvation and a 
partially cooked hind-quarter 
of cavy when down the stream 
I hear the honk of geese. I 
catch the cruzado, slip on his 
bridle, throw a rug over him, 
and ride off to find the geese. 
Round the first bend I come in 
sight of them,—two ganders 
with white backs and grey 
breasts, two brown females 
with their chestnut heads— 
upland geese. The stalk is 
easy enough, the Patagonian 
goose not having learned the 
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wisdom his congeners acquire 
in other regions of the earth, 
so I get within 80 yards. I 
pick the nearer of the brown 
females, as she will be tenderer, 
put in a solid bullet, take a 
fine sight, and—miss her hand- 
somely. The geese rise and 
swing off down-stream. 

Regretfully I retrace my 
steps, build a little fire, and 
cutting off part of the cavy’s 
hind-quarter, prepare an aseado, 
skewer it camp-fashion upon 
sticks, which I drive into the 
ground opposite the hottest 
part of the fire. While I wait 
for it to cook I fall asleep, 
which does not very much 
matter, as the cruzado will be 
all the fresher for a two hours’ 
off-saddle. At length the roast 
is cooked and eaten, the two 
hours of rest gone, and I am 
once more in the saddle. 

I now begin to bear north- 
wards, as I want to strike the 
valley of the Senguerr river, 
which lies, as far as I can 
judge, about eight or nine 
miles off in that direction. As 
I descend the steep barranca 
of the caiiadon I discover a herd 
of eight guanaco on the top of 
the cliff on the opposite bank ; 
they are a long way off, but 
are sharply visible against the 
sky. I am just wondering 
whether they are worth a swim 
across the stream, which is not 
very wide, when suddenly two 
other guanaco appear on my 
side of the water. As I am 
about to dismount they gallop 
wildly, with the extraordinary 
galvanic contortions peculiar to 
these creatures when descend- 
ing a steep place, down the 
barranca and out into the 
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now see a chance of cutting 
them off, as in front of them 
the river turns in a loop, my 
horse is comparatively fresh, 
and I am on hard ground, as I 
think. 

The cruzado enters into the 
spirit of the game, and in an in- 
stant we are flying along under 
the eliff. The guanacos make 
off straight down the valley. 
Inside half a mile they will be 
stopped by the loop of the 
river, when they must either 
plunge into the water or break 
back and cross my front at 
close range. They travel three 
parts of the distance before 
they perceive the trap, then 
double instantly and break 
back. I have but 300 yards 
to go,—they have a similar 
distance. I shall have time 
to dismount and get a steady 
shot as they cross broadside. 
My eyes are fixed on the lead- 
ing buck, a big, black-faced 
fellow; the cruzado has seen 
them too, and knows exactly 
what is expected of him. He 
has a turn for speed, and my 
little trick seems likely to 
succeed, when I suddenly find 
myself first in the air and next 
in a califaté bush: for a second 
or so I am not sure where I 
am. Then I crawl out with 
a bleeding nose, but no more 
serious damage, to find the 
cruzado, looking curiously fore- 
shortened, still struggling to 
extricate himself from a pit of 
soft, whitish clay, into which 
his front legs have sunk to 
the shoulders. Meantime the 
guanaco have bounded past, 
up the barranca, and out of 
sight. 
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and myself as well as I can 
from the marks of the ad- 
hesive clay, and—a much more 
lengthy proceeding—freeing the 
barrel of my rifle from mud and 
slime, I once more ride up the 
barranca to spy the tableland. 
It is a fortunate move, for 
while I am still 50 feet from 
the top I hear the harsh, 
challenging neigh of a guanaco 
buck ; I leap off, pull the reins 
over the cruzado’s head, and 
see that thoroughly reliable 
animal at once turn his at- 
tention to tearing up mouth- 
fuls of grass. Sure that, not- 
withstanding his uncomfortable 
position upon a hillside sloping 
some 30 degrees, he will not 
move ten paces away until I 
return, I creep upwards until 
I can look over the edge of the 
cliff. About 300 yards ahead 
a herd of some thirty guanaco 
arestanding. The wind, though 
it might be more favourable, 
will probably serve, and the 
guanaco are now moving away 
across the mesa. I run along 
under the cliff to a bush, which 
I have marked as the handiest ; 
when I reach it I slowly raise 
my head to reconnoitre. The 
guanaco are grouped together 
about 200 yards off. I pick 
out a good buck standing alone, 
—a yeld doe would be better for 
my purpose, but I never could 
bring myself to shoot at one as 
long as there was a buck to 
take its place,—and after wait- 
ing a moment to get my breath 
I press the trigger. The buck 
gives a convulsive start and 
dashes forward as an animal 
often will when shot through 
the heart. 
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By the time I have cut up 
the dead buck, the evening ig 
beginning to draw on. I make 
an unsightly but eminently 
welcome pack of the meat and 
skin, which the cruzado permits 
me to cargo up, and then we 
set out determinedly for camp, 
It is just turning dusk when, 
rounding a scarp of the bar- 
ranca, I see the smoke of the 
camp-fire, and between me and 
it a little troop of six horses 
with the black mare, which I 
learn later that the gauchos 
have found a dozen miles away 
up the back trail. 

An even more exhilarating 
method of hunting pampa 
game is with horse and hound. 
Before leaving Buenos Aires I 
had purchased a fawn-coloured 
hound, an imposing - looking 
creature, big enough and fast 


enough, one would have~- 
thought, to pull down any 
buck however large or 
strong. This hound, Tom, 


accompanied me on the greater 
part of my journey, and, in 
spite of some shortcomings, 
was the most distinguished of 
our pack. For as time went 
on various dogs joined the 
camp — Bian, a big lurcher 
belonging to one of my Welsh 
peones; Chichi, a smaller 
animal that was handed over 
to me because her sore feet 
made her useless to her master, 
who was travelling fast ; and a 
large black greyhound which I 
procured later. 

Some of the finest runs I en- 
joyed occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Buenos Aires, 
which lies in the very heart 
of Patagonia, when Tom and 
Chichi were the only dogs on 
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whom I could rely. The very 
first guanaco that Tom had 
experience of was a very old 
buck, at which I obtained a shot 
but struck too far back. I at 
once slipped Tom, who ran into 
the guanaco within 300 yards, 
when the animal fell dead. 
Tom was much elated, and obvi- 
ously placed the death of the 
guanaco to his own sole credit, 
with the result that as we 
were riding back to camp he 
went off in chase of a second 
buck. This time, notwith- 
standing an excellent start, 
he had a much longer run, 
but at length came upon terms 
with his quarry, when the 
guanaco knocked him back- 
wards with a tremendous and 
well-aimed kick on the head. 
Tom was young, and, though 
he was always ready there- 
after to chase guanaco, it was 
some months before he got 
over his first encounter, but 
invariably ran cunning, leaving 
first hold to the other dogs. 

Once in the neighbourhood 
of the cordillera I came across 
an old red wolf (Canis magellan- 
icus) and laid on the dogs. The 
wolf held his ground, making 
no attempt to run, and fought 
so gallantly that I tried to call 
off the dogs—not without their 
sears ; but before I could make 
them obey, one of the hounds 
and also the old wolf had been 
so severely hurt that it was too 
late, and he went down snarl- 
ing and snapping to the last. 

I have always regretted my 
bad luck with regard to pumas 
during my time in Patagonia, 
for although I frequently heard 
them in the night about the 
camp, by day I saw but two. 
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One of these, a really magnifi- 
cent male, I should have killed, 
I think, for I was within a 
few yards of him, had not my 
horse become terrified and 
commenced to buck. By the 
time I had quieted the horse 
the puma was disappearing 
over the skyline of the ridge 
behind me, and I never found 
him again. 

Seeing pumas is largely a 
matter of luck, for the stony 
hills and bushy country in 
which they abound offer end- 
less hiding-places, of which this 
distinctly cowardly animal 
takes full advantage. Again 
and again I wished I had taken 
half a dozen good terriers or 
mongrels with me, for not one 
of the hounds or collies would 
take the trail of a puma, though 
generally ready enough to 
bustle a fox out of a thicket. 
With a pack of auitable dogs, 
I believe excellent sport might 
be had with puma, though it 
is certainly the poorest-spirited 
of all the great cats. Captain 
Musters tells how an Indian 
will attack a puma armed only 
with his boleadores, and this 
is still done at the present day ; 
yet, though the puma has no 
great reputation as a fighter, 
instances have been known of 
one turning savage when at 
bay. They are the constant 
and inveterate enemies of the 
Patagonian sheep-farmer, tak- 
ing a heavy toll from the 
flocks, and often killing a dozen 
or more animals in a single 
raid. They also continually 
stampede the horses of travel- 
lers—a very annoying matter, 
as I knew to my cost. These 
creatures are very readily 
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tamed, and are often kept till 
almost full-grown as pets. One 
settler, near Lake Argentino, 
lived alone with two three- 
quarter grown pumas through- 
out the winter of 1901, in his 
little single-roomed hut. A 
strange taste in companion- 
ship ! 

This article would not be 
complete without some mention 
of the Tehuelche methods of 
hunting. In former times they 
hunted on foot, as do the Onas 
to-day in Terra del Fuego, but 
since the introduction of the 
horse frem the Auracanian 
tribes, whose country marches 
with that of the Tehuelches 
to the north-west, the latter 
now always hunt upon horse- 
back. 

The Tehuelches are a fine 
race, with large well - hewn 
features, their skin of a red- 
dish brown; but though they 
still average six feet in stature, 
they have noticeably deterior- 
ated in physique, from their 
habit of riding on all occasions 
and everywhere. A man will 
not walk a hundred yards, but 
catches his horse and rides the 
distance. As far as the upper 
part of the body is concerned, 
the breadth of shoulder and 
great back and arm muscles 
demand admiration, but their 
lower limbs are disprepertion- 
ately weak. 

The Tehuelches, unlike most 
savage tribes, have never 
adopted the white man’s 
weapons. I never saw an 
Indian with a firearm, though 
doubtless an odd revolver may 
find its way into their guanaco- 
skin toldos. But for the pur- 
poses of the chase they use the 
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boleadores, and some of them 
are even 80 conservative as to 
retain the flint knife of pre- 
historic times. Boleadores used 
for the chase of guanaco or 
ostrich are loaded with balls 
of solid metal or with stones, 
Three such missiles, each the 
size of a tennis-ball, one being 
pear-shaped to fit the grasp of 
the hand, are sewn up in raw- 
hide bags and fastened at the 
three points of a thong like a 
Y, two arms of which are four 
feet in length, the third longer. 
Seizing this weapon by the 
pear-shaped ball, which is at 
the single end of the Y, the 
Indian hunter, going at full 
gallop, whirls it round his head, 
letting it fly at the neck or 
legs of the ostrich or the 
guanaco that he may be chas- 
ing. The impact of the heavy 
balls will often break the 
quarry’s legs, or at any rate, in 
a few bounds or strides, en- 
tangle them in such a way as 
to bring it to the ground. 

An organised day’s hunt 
with the Tehuelches is an 
interesting function. The 
cacique or chief arranges the 
plans, having first made sure 
of the neighbourhood of large 
herds of guanaco, which form 
the staple of the game to be 
secured. The hunters ride off 
in couples, each with a led 
horse in addition to the one he 
is riding, and accompanied by 
six or eight gaunt hounds that 
still betray in some degree their 
greyhound ancestry. They are 
mostly too light to be able to 
pull down a full-grown buek, 
but against ostriches and young 
guanaco they are very service- 
able. 
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The hunters form a huge 
circle, perhaps of some fifty 
miles, and drive the game 
inwards, lighting fires on the 
edge of the circle to mark out 
their positions, and partly to 
keep the wild animals from 
breaking back. As the ring 
of men draws in, the frightened 
game crowd together in the 
middle of it. There may be 
as many as two or three 
hundred guanaco, many os- 
triches, and even puma. Cap- 
tain Musters saw two pumas 
killed in such a hunt. The 
guanaco bucks show spirit, and 
stamp and neigh defiance in 
front of their herds. As soon 
as the Indians have approached 
sufficiently near, they mount 
their fresh horses and gallop 
at full speed in upon the 
startled game. The yells of 


the hunters, the flying bolea- 
dores, the dogs and horses in 
fierce pursuit after the frenzied 
animals, all go to make up a 
scene of extraordinary excite- 
ment. 

The game breaks in every 
direction, and the Tehuelches 
follow for leagues over the 
wide pampa, their nimble- 
footed horses covering the most 
difficult ground —steep, stony 
slopes, or thickly-bushed levels 
—with astonishing accuracy. 
A large quantity of game is 
killed, much meat is secured, 
and in addition the feathers of 
the ostriches. The pelts of 
young guanaco, tendons, meat, 
&c., are all collected for their 
various uses, and carried back 
to the toldes, where a feast 
takes place amid general 
rejoicing. 
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FANCY FARM. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DAFT DAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CAPTAIN CuTLASS laughed 
immoderately when Norah met 
him that afternoon returning 
from a cavalry charge against 
the dolours, and told him how 
Penelope had made the artist 
in affected ecstasies look like 
a boy found surreptitiously 
playing with a doll. “You 
ought to have seen poor 
Reggie!” she exclaimed; “I 
never saw a pinker poet. 
First, he tried to make out 
that his melancholy had been 
got in another ruined priory, 
and that he had only borrowed 
the name of Pen’s Ardfillan 
for the sake of its associations. 
Pen declared that such poetic 
licence was a crime; it was no 
better than to write an elegy 
and then go out to murder a 
man to fit it. Then he said 
the origin of a poet’s emotion 
did not matter, so long as it 
was fervent and articulate. 
‘You're pretending to be very 
anxious to justify your poem, 
but really that’s not what 
is troubling you,’ said Pen. 
‘You’re vexed that I found 
you fibbing.’” 

“H’m,” said Sir Andrew, 
clouding slightly, “I don’t like 
that. You wouldn’t have said 
that. It suggests that cursed 
sentiment, self-righteousness.” 

“No, no, it wasn’t said like 
that,” protested Norah. “She 
was genuinely shocked. You 


should have heard her say 
‘fibbing,’ it sounded like a 
word that meant a compound 
fracture of the ten command- 
ments.” 

“‘T should have expected a 
little more sympathy with the 
bard from you,” said Sir 
Andrew, sorry for the bard’s 
discomfiture. 

She blushed, and bit her 


nether lip. “Am I unkind?” 
she asked anxiously, “I 
shouldn’t laugh at it if I 


didn’t think it was for his 
good. Reggie’s poetry is full 
of stylish affectations, and the 
very faults that Pen discovered 
in a twinkling. I often wanted 
to tell him so, but never had 
the courage. That’s one result 
of being brought up in an at- 
mosphere of conventional good 
manners, we are nearly always 
fibbers to our friends, There 
was positively nothing rude in 
what Pen said to him: she did 
not seem to be blaming him so 
much as protecting herself from 
contact with ideals not quite 
decent. And as for Reggie, 
—oh, Reggie doesn’t care! 
He has the practice and 
belief of so many poets to 
back him up in a theory that 
Art is only an-ingenious make- 
believe.” 

Norah was right; so far 
from evading another ren- 
counter with his critic, Mr 
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Maurice merrily opened up the 
subject again that evening at 
the dinner-table. 

For two of the human arts 
alone had Captain Cutlass 
something like contempt— 
that of the cook and of the 
lapidary. Unhappy men, he 
argued playfully with Maurice, 
developed a new palate by 
resorting to pungent spices, 
piquant flavours, high - sav- 
oured, hot, bitter, and even 
putrid things, when they had 
exhausted the old one which 
delighted only in the simplest 
foods. In the plain and nat- 
ural life of the forester or the 
seaman, all that the body 
craved was in half a dozen 
edibles, to be found with ease 
wherever fortune took him. 
Set the clubman and the gour- 
met before a dinner of herbs, 
salt junk, or oatmeal cakes, 
and he should be wretched, 
since he had bought his dis- 
crimination in kick - shaws, 
curries, and wines at the cost 
of a simple palate ruined. 
Both seaman and gourmet 
sought but to gratify a nat- 
ural hunger; that it should be 
gratified was the main thing, 
and considering the cheapness 
and accessibility of the sea- 
man’s fare as compared with 
the gourmet’s, who, he asked, 
should deny that the sailor had 
the best of it ? 

“We will now have your 
favourite strawberry trifle, 
Andy,” innocently intimated 
Aunt Amelia, who had imper- 
fectly got the drift of his re- 
marks ; and everybody laughed, 
including himself, at the un- 
conscious retort, for in truth 
his sailor palate always watered 
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like a boy’s to sweets and 
trifles. 

“There have always been 
strawberry trifles, praise the 
Lord!” he said. “I was 
thinking of peacocks’ tongues 
and ortolans, olives, truffles, 
caviare, and rotten cheese. 
The hunger of the workaday 
world has always been satisfied 
by commoner stuff, at which 
the gourmet is apt to sneer, 
and which, like bread and milk, 
has never gone out of fashion ; 
while peacocks’ tongues, and 
the monstrous salads of Lu- 
cullus, have long had their day, 
and now create a nausea to 
recall, Eh? I'm all for the 
old earth flavours: to the devil 
with your sauces and cruet 
bottles!” 

“Andy!” exclaimed his aunt, 
whose ear was always marvel- 
lously quick for an impropriety. 

“Well, well,” he amended 
genially, “I withdraw the 
sauces; let him have the cruet 
bottle.” 

“T believe in a Good Table,” 
said his aunt, as solemnly as 
if it were the opening of the 
Creed. 

“So do I!” he answered 
gaily. 

“T sometimes think you don’t 
believe in anything that’s nat- 
ural and nice,” said his aunt. 
“You have talked of the sin 
of jewels till you have made 
even Norah stop wearing 
an 47 

He looked at his cousin with 
surprise ; he had never noticed 
that she had lately fallen in, 
apparently, with his views in 
respect to jewels; she flushed, 
and he recognised immediately 
that the change betokened no 
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capitulation, but a sacrifice in 
the interest of Penelope. 

“Norah,” he said, taking up 
a glass of water, “I drink to 
you! I’ve never seen you look 
more charming. You confirm 
my belief that gold is only good 
for making into sovereigns, and 
that diamonds are rather vul- 
gar bits of glass. No jewels 
you ever wore became you so 
well as this, their absence. It 
is not for any actual beauty 
in them women cherish jewels, 
since the meanest flower of the 
ditch is much more beautiful 
than anything that ever came 
from the hands of the gold- 
smith or the lapidary, but for 
vanity, avarice, and display ; too 
often, I’m afraid, to rouse the 
covetousness of other women. 
No woman was ever better or 
more beautiful for a necklet 
or tiara—useless and barbaric 
things. . . . Don’t you think 
so, Pen?” 

He shot the question at her 
over the dinner-table, and her 
hand instinctively went up to 
the string of little amber beads 
upon her neck as if he were to 
snatch them from her. 

“T don’t know,” she said 
with hesitation. “I like to 
see jewels—on other people. 
I suppose they’re not more 
useless and barbaric than a 
lot of other things that women 
delight in—men too. Whether 
they’re good or bad, barbaric 
or beautiful, depends, I fancy, 
on the way we think of them!” 

“Exactly,” said Sir Andrew, 
peeling an orange. “There's 
nothing really in them but 
@ jaundiced ore and carbon 
turned to erystal. I should 
sooner have the gold of a 
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dandelion, or this orange, and 
a drop of dew, for in them 
there is the destiny of our. 
selves — brief life, a little of 
the sun, and then— Phew!” 
He popped a part of the 
orange in his mouth and 
gulped like an all-devouring 
Providence. “I can’t get 
into the soul of minerals and 
metals,” he proceeded, “except 
good, honest coal—the fire in 
it, you understand, eh ?—and 
the old dead summers, and the 
primeval forest, and the tiger 
burning bright, and the flame 
waiting, waiting, waiting, 
buried in the bowels of the 
earth. Now, I can be a 
flower——” 

“Oh, you are perfectly ridio- 
ulous, Andy!” said his aunt. 
“T wish, instead of being a 
flower, you would be sensible.” 

“No, dear aunt,” he said 
with a laugh, “it’s a jolly 
sight better fun to be a flower. 
Eh? I can be a flower, if I 
look long enough at one, and 
I’ve looked at a rose and 
guessed all its feelings till my 
heart was almost breaking, to 
think that together, the rose 
and I, we should have that 
strange heat in us, and be so 
wonderful and weak, and bud, 
and grow, and bloom, and 
perish, except in the mind of 
that inscrutable skyey Gar- 
dener. Eh? But I never 
could be a diamond brooch; 
there’s nothing of me in it,— 
no human touch or tingle, no 
juice, no sense of tears, as in 
the commonest vegetable.” 

“As the onion,” broke in 
Maurice with his usual flip- 
pancy. “Diamonds are what 
you make of them in your 
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mind, as Pen says. They are, 
like everything else, a sym- 


bol.” 
“True! true!” said the 
baronet reflectively. ‘I catch 


your point, Pen. Quite! Per- 
haps it isn’t always vulgar 
possession that makes folk 
eager for diamonds and emer- 
alds. Eh? Everything ma- 
terial is the expression of a 
thought, particularly all pre- 
cious things, like the flag, for 
instance, and diamonds may 
be a kind of poetry. Those 
sparkling stones typify a su- 
perlative and unearthly purity; 
all the dross of the earth is out 
of them; they are nearly as 
imperishable as stars— why! 
they are just tiny stars when 
you come to think of it!” 

“Exactly! Polished up by 
your detested friend the lapi- 
dary,” suggested Maurice 
pleasantly. ‘“There’s not a 
hint of poetry or the stars 
about your diamond till the 
lapidary brings it out with a 
wheel. That’s like poetry, 
Pen; I took that priory of 
yours from a cha;ier in the 
‘Old Statistical Account of 
Scotland,’ where it was de- 
scribed by a man who was 
interested only in the lineal 
measurements of it and had 
no idea of its pathos; and I 
brooded on it as Sir Andrew 
did on the rose till it almost 
broke my heart. That’s how 
poetry’s made, 


‘Point me out the way 
To any one particular beauteous star, 
And I will flit into it with my lyre, 
And make its silvery splendour pant 
with bliss.’ 


Yes, that’s 


how poetry’s 
made.” 
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“Perhaps it is,” she 
“But I think the poetry would 
be better if the priory had 
really been there, and you had 
actually seen it.” 

“T can always feel most 
poetic about a place I haven’t 
seen, or a voice I haven’t 
heard, as Milton could, or 
Keats—the other poets, you 
know,” said Maurice, 


‘** Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 
And Sofala (thought Ophir), to the 
realin 
Of Congo,’ 


and 


‘Heard melodies are sweet, 
But those unheard 
Are sweeter——’” 


It was then that Penelope 
proved that apparently all in 
vain had been Norah’s intro- 
duction to the poets of her 
book-shelf and the influence 
of “Wilfred Ford.” She vehe- 
mently contended anew that 
the sense of poetry in things 
was just a satisfaction of a 
natural human thirst, and that 
she got that satisfaction for 
herself in a chapter of Isaiah 
or a popular old country song. 
It was all nonsense, she pro- 
tested, with a heightened 
colour, and at times a stagger 
on the edge of the high inflec- 
tion now almost cured in her— 
it was all nonsense to imagine 
that a poet could dispense with 
truth, and make up for it with 
ornament, which was often an 
obscurity. It might give a 
versifier great delight to make 
ingenious poetry out of moon- 
shine, but poetry so made 
would never quench the thirst 
so well as the verse of a simple 
psalm. There were single lines 
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of the psalms, she said, that 
always made her ory —they 
touched the heart so! 

“The heart is not a very 
safe guide when it comes to 
poetry,” Reginald informed her. 
“What have we got heads 
for?” 

“ My father would call that 
blasphemy!” she cried. “You 
might as well say the same 
of love. You'll never get 
genuine poetry out of your 
head if it isn’t bubbling first 
of all from your heart, and 
none on earth ever really 
loved a woman or a poem 
except in his heart, however 
much he might admire them 
in his head.” 

“Touche!” exclaimed Sir 
Andrew to the poet, delighted 
with the spirit of his protégée. 
“My boy, you’re face to face 
with the oldest fact in the 
world, that the heart is an 
infinitely better guide for man 
or poet than the head. When 
I attempt a poem on my head 
it’s apt to turn out a triolet 
or a villanelle, both charming 
forms of exercise, but scarcely 
to be called arterial.” 

The interruption gave Pene- 
lope time to recover a calmer 
mood, and she pursued her 
thesis now in a spirit of gaiety. 
It must be sad, she said quiz- 
zingly to Maurice, to be a poet 
by profession; to be going 
round all day and every day 
looking at things not full face 
with open eyes, but sideways, 
or upside down and through 
the eyelashes, aiming at a state 
of mind, continually torturing, 
not spontaneous thoughts but 
painfully constructed ones into 
pretty lines. One might as 
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well be trying to fall in love 
or doing Mrs Powrie’s fanoy- 
work. 

“Tut! tut!” said the trou- 
badour, with genuine vexa- 
tion, “you're giving expres- 
sion to the most commonplace 
opinions.” 

“That’s the kind I like; 
don’t you, Sir Andrew?” she 
inquired, with merry eager. 
ness. 

“By George!” he said, “I 
do! Emphatically! Haven't 
I told you often, Norah? 
Every-day opinions are more 
likely to be in harmony with 
the mind of God than the 
opinions of the superior people 
who scorn them. I couldn’t 
convince you, but here Pen 
jumps to the truth instinct- 
ively.” 

“Oh, it isn’t a new discovery: 
vox populi, you know,” said 
Maurice. 

Norah said nothing ; she was 
listening to the daring Pen 
with some amusement. Aunt 
Amelia found the discussion 
unedifying, and withdrew to 
the parlour with a novel where 
the issues were more obvious. 
A crimson-shaded lamp upon 
the table tinctured the room 
with a winy light through 
which the face of Penelope 
Colquhoun, surmounted by 
the umber masses of her hair, 
seemed like the face of some 
sunburnt calm Olympian crea- 
ture. The cosy nest - like 
warmth of the room was 
rendered the more perceptible 
by the dash of rain at times 
upon the windows ; withdraw- 
ing himself for a moment from 
the subject of their argument, 
Sir Andrew thought with satis- 
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faction of his hay-crop safe in 
rick. 

“You've helped to save my 
hay, you folk,” he remarked, 
“and that’s to more human 
purpose than making poetry, 
which, when I’m engaged on 
it myself with a pen, occasion- 
ally strikes me ludicrously as a 
childish game, so that I some- 
times have to stop and laugh 
at myself. My own verse, 
Reggy, always reminds me, as 
Pen has said, of Mrs Powrie’s 
fancy- work; she cuts up a 
useful thing to make it into 
something ornamental ; I cut a 
happy thought, which is quite 
sufficient in itself, into four- 
line lengths, and make it a 
very indifferent stanza. The 
thought is none the nobler for 
the process, and I’d be better 
making hay.” 

“ All flesh is grass—or hay, 
and the flesh of your beeves is 
the food on which you nourish 
yourself,” said Maurice. “It 
makes you -live. And when 
are you most alive? When 
you're elate with high poetic 
fancies. The poet gives you 
these directly; he provides a 
short-cut to the very top of 
life.” 

“With some assistance from 
the butcher,” said Sir Andrew. 
“But yes, I see your point. 
We must give the poets a 
chance, Penelope—capital fel- 
lows! I love them all—well, 
nearly all, if it’s only for their 
good intentions. If they hap- 


pen to be obscure, and I miss 
an appeal te the heart in them, 
I find my reward in admiring 
my own intelligence in grasp- 
ing what they mean. And a 
cultivated taste——” 
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“What is a cultivated taste?” 
asked the girl, whose word or 
deed was never to be predicted. 

“Tt’s—it’s a cultivated taste,” 
he answered laughingly. “It’s 
one that’s in agreement with 
our own. But seriously, one 
doesn’t appreciate the finest 
kind of poetry except by a 
cultivation of the taste.” 

“ Like the sauces and fancy 
foods,” suggested Penelope mis- 
chievously, and Sir Andrew 
slapped his knee in a transport 
of delight at a shot from his 
own locker. 

“T remember! I remember!” 
he exclaimed with animation. 
“It is your old defence of 
novel-reading. There’s some- 
thing in it; haven’t I said so 
to you sometimes, Norah? But 
one can over-eat one’s self ; one 
can’t have too much poetry.” 

“T don’t agree with you at 
all,” replied Penelope. “My 
father always told us too much 
art, romance, or poetry, or 
music was @ poison, a narcotic, 
and I’m sure it isn’t good for 
Mr Maurice. If it was he 
wouldn’t laugh at my getting 
a satisfaction which he can’t 
from Pope and ‘The Deserted 
Village. It may be bread- 
and-butter poetry, but it feeds 
me very well; it’s beautiful.” 

“What is Beauty?” asked 
the poet senatorially. 

She hesitated for a moment, 
seemed to search her mind, and 
then flung out the answer, 
“Tt’s anything that satisfies 
our own imagination and finds 
us atour best. Whatever it is, 
it’s something in ourselves, and 
the things outside ourselves 
only help us to find it out. 
God gives, but He does not 
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carry home for you. 


beautiful than another: 


they quench the thirst inside,” 


“But some things quench 
more finely than others,” said 


Maurice. 
“ Nothing beats plain water : 
there is only wholesome kind 


of thirst and one condition of 


quenching.” 

“But hang it all, Pen!” 
protested the troubadour, “ you 
must confess that Shakespeare’s 

ms are beautiful.” 

“Do they know they are 
beautiful?” she asked quickly. 

“ Well, no, of course not,” he 
admitted. 

“Then the beauty is in the 
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reader’s mind,” maintained the 
eager advocate of the exoly. 
sively subjective. “And it 
makes me happy to know it ig 
so, that everything is mine to 
make what I like of it, that | 
can waken my sense of poetry 
and beauty by looking properly 
at the commonest things on 
earth.” 

“My dear Penelope,” cried 
Sir Andrew, “who the devi] 
told you that?” 

“TI think it’s very obvious; 
it’s the truth,” she answered, 
“ Everyone in his heart believes 
st.” 

“It’s true! Of course it’s 
true; but for heaven’s sake let 
us not admit it, otherwise the 
Search were done and we were 


clods.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In wet or shine, and more 
like maidens of the sea than 
equestriennes, with little cowls 
upon their heads, and jerseys 
which divulged bewitching 
lines of waist and gracious 
bosoms for the nourishing of 
heroic generations, the girls 
would ride each afternoon to 
the gates of the Schawfield 
policies, or amble in the turfy 
canters cut nearer to their 
home, between the forest trees. 
Beautiful beings! Radiant 
things! Cattanach told James 
Birrell once how he one time 
watched them there in the 
quiet green colonnades, their 
ponies stepping high and soft 
on the foggy sward; behind 
them, stretching distantly, the 
vista of the sundered trees. 
Poor Cattanach! how he re- 





belled at the scurvy trick of 
fate that had made him fat 
and middle-aged, and had 
reared those social barriers 
that compel a man to smother 
his inclinations. They seemed 
to him, he indicated in his 
luscious Gaelic accent, strange 
alien creatures of a different 
country and complexion from 
his own, controlled —if con- 
trolled at all—by a different 
kind of destiny ; feeling differ- 
ent wants, provoked to every 
act by inclinations quite un- 
known to such as he. 

“And yet,” said Mr Birrell, 
“just women after all! Just 
flesh and blood like the rest 
of us; moved, like ourselves, 
by common wants and appe- 
tites, pushed on by a multi- 
tude of children crying to be 
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born. When I was tempted 
as @ youth to believe a woman 
was an angel, I had only to 
look- at the lugs of her to 
remind me that for a’ -that 
and a’ that she was just a 
human animal. We're the 
awful fools, Cattanach, to be 
afraid of any of their sex— 
ay, even the loftiest of them, 
—as if they had some tre- 
mendous secret that we canna 
share. They don’t know any- 
thing that we do not know 
oursel’s ; they don’t have any 
finer mainspring. Marry the 
most majestic of them, and 
you find it out. It’s only 
a lad’s illusion, not for the 
like of you and me.” 

“If I thought it was that 
way of it, I would gather 
them in my arms and fly 
with them to the Outer Isles,” 
said Cattanach, the undying 
savage Celt. 

“And which o’ them would 
ye have?” asked Mr Birrell. 

“T would have them both,” 
replied the natural man. “ But 
I canna help it; I’m afraid o’ 
them.” 

“And that’s the way ye 
never married, I suppose! 
There’s many another man in 
the same position; but it’s all 
a fallacy of vision. I’ve had 
it; sometimes (between our- 
sel’s) I have it even yet. 
But I doubt, when all is 
said and done, if the game 
is worth the candle.” 

Those canters had been cut 
by Sir Andrew’s grandfather, 
who liked to feel the turf be- 
low his horse’s feet. Such 
turf!— so green, so soaked 
with flowery perfumes after 
rain! And never was there a 
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more inviolate sylvan privacy : 
here alone, of all Sir Andrew 
Schaw’s estate, the folk of the 
village rarely ventured, from 
some tradition of Cutlass 
Primus’s sentiment for the 
place as a kind of sanctuary 
where he galloped down his 
liver and his private fiends. 
Even the red deer from the 
hills along the coast — the 
noble, the august,—when they 
came, as they sometimes would, 
to the woods and pastures in 
the neighbourhood of Fancy 
Farm, ventured timidly across 
those mossy avenues, lifting 
their heads with startled 
glances, throwing out their 
breasts, twitching their ears, 
and sniffing the air with some 
mysterious surmise, 

But it was not to the canters 
that Penelope went alone on 
Saturdays, while Norah went 
with Aunt Amelia through the 
village tenements, dutifully act- 
ing in the réle of Lady Bounti- 
ful that custom has imposed 
upon a landlord’s women-folk. 

“JT could never do it,” cried 
Penelope, reddening furiously 
when Amelia asked her com- 
pany. “Oh! I could never do 
it; I—I think too much of the 
people; it would hurt their 
feelings. You'll excuse me; I 
feel I haven’t a right to walk 
into their houses when they 
haven’t a right to walk un- 
invited into ours.” 

' “Tohk! tchk! you are as 
bad, I declare, as Sir Andrew!” 
exclaimed his aunt. “He'll not 
set foot in a workman’s house 
to which he’s not invited, or if 
he does, he’ll have the man to 
tea in the Farm immediately 
after. Tea with an egg to it! 
3 L 
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—not a Christian dinner, mind, 
but tea with an egg to it, to 
give the visitor a homely feel- 
ing. You'll not come with us, 
then ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Pene- 
lope, without a moment's hesi- 
tation. “I’m sorry to refuse, 
and I know it is very kind of 
you; but for me it would be 
cruel, for after all I’m only one 
of themselves,” 

“My dear, they expect it of 
us,” said Miss Amelia, who 
always went about the tene- 
ments in her grandest clothes 
on principle, believing that it 
pleased the folk, oblivious of 
the hopeless envies roused, the 
discontents created, the bad 
examples set in silly and ex- 
pensive fashions. ‘They like 
to see us taking an interest, 
don’t they, Norah?” 

“Let us hope they do,” said 
Norah quietly, dressed simply 
in her blue serge gown. “But 
Pen is right. . . . You Radical! 
You Radical!” 

And left to her own devices, 
terrified lest the troubadour 
should catch her, Pen would 
trot away on the horse she 
saddled for herself, into the 
farthest confines of the parish. 
She loved the wilds as she 
loved the night or the moon- 
light on the sea; the horse was 
most a joy to her when it 
bore her into the uncultivated 
country where the whaups 
went screaming over lands un- 
fenced, expressing desolation. 
In the neighbourhood of Fancy 
Farm she felt at times an irk- 
some sense of artifice, paths too 
trim and hedges dandified ; of 
nature subjugated to the whim 
of a single family for genera- 
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tions. There was, for her, no 
path for miles around that 
did not, far too obviously, 
lead to the gate of Schawfield 
House. 

Far better for her the lonely 
moor, with its lochans dozing 
in the sunshine, wild-fow] 
splashing through the reeds, 
the windy voices in the heather, 
glance of the asphodel, and 
nodding heads of the cotton- 
sedge, thecannach. The myrtle 
breathed upon her there its 
perfume like a benediction, 
better than all your garden 
flowers ; God’s blessing, oh! 
God’s blessing on the myrtle 
of our hills, hardy as men 
should be, and unassuming! 
Her father’s people had been 
Highland shepherds, and some 
secret chain of sentiment 
brought her back, upon the 
moor, to the state of life they 
knew—their homely joys, their 
great endurances. Pictures 
and books, and »oems battered 
from the brain in rooms luxuri- 
ous ; the sloth of elegance and 
the vanity of intellect — how 
remote were they from the 
lives of these her people, and 
the blood of them went coursing 
through her body. She felt 
herself upon a pinnacle that 
broadened as it sank below her 
feet, deep down in centuries 
through the multiplying gener- 
ations—hunter and shepherd, 
shepherd and hunter, humble 
and frugal women, simple- 
minded, self-sufficient men: 
had she the very morning's 
wings, she would not at that 
moment ask to fly from off that 
pyramid of heredity. 

She would sit upon the 
knolls, with her pony standing 
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by, and think, not in the terms 
and sentiments of other peo- 
ple’s poetry, but in great cloud- 
masses of elation, awe, and 
wonder, that went surging 
through her soul, of sadnesses 
and gladnesses, of matters in- 
conceivably remote from the 
daily life of Fancy Farm. 

“As droll as the laird him- 
sel’,” said the village, which 
was not long of learning of 
the superficial aspects of those 
weekly flights. 

“A lad, I’ll warrant!” Tilda 
Birrell conjectured. “ What in 
the name of mercy would a 
body scurry from the best of 
company for, if it was not 


gallivanting ?” 
“TI hope to the Lord it is!” 
said Mr Birrell fervently. 


“With an account for the 
saving of Norah’s life, and a 
broken ankle, no’ to mention 
the accident at the fencing, 
were in a bonny mess in 
Fancy Farm; and no one 
settles an account so heartily 
as Captain Cutlass. To hear 
that the lass had a lad already, 
would take a load off my 
mind.” 

Only once Sir Andrew met 
her on those Saturday excur- 
sions, for he never sought her 
company abroad unless she 
was attended by her cousin; 
and yet when he saw her riding 
towards him from the moor one 
afternoon, he felt most singu- 
larly quickened by her coming. 
She had pinned a little tuft of 
mingled heath and myrtle on 
her cowl, and had cocked that 
Cap of Liberty, as he some- 
times called it, slightly to the 
side with an arch effect of 
challenge. She rose and fell 
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in her cantering like a wave, 
and her pony bore her lightly, 
as the wave bears on the sapple 
of the sea. Not for the first 
time he was struck by her 

uliar harmony with certain 

kgrounds: the flat plain 
broken up in fields, and the 
rises frin with pine, and 
the great white leaning clouds 
beyond, appeared to have de- 
signed themselves in such a 
manner as to make of her 
their focus. 

Putting off the purpose of 
his own excursion, he turned 
him round about like the 
knight on the Irish shore, and 
rode with her back to Fancy 
Farm. For a while they went 
side by side without much 
conversation. He felt like 
one who had achieved a work 
of art, for already she revealed 
the influence of her training. 
There was none of the high 
inflection; if she laughed, it 
was with a pleasant gravity. 
There was even a touch of 
poetry in her, due (though he 
could not guess its cause) to 
her solitary thoughts among 
the myrtle. She was quiet, she 
was restful, and for the first 
time he discovered in her pos- 
sibilities of shyness. 

On the road they met a 
hawker with a little cart of 
cans and baskets, which, with 
quite unnecessary solicitude for 
gentlefolk, he backed into the 
ditch to give them all the 
highway’s width. Its wheels 


sank over the hubs in mire, 
and the horse and its owner 
were unfit to extricate it till 
Sir Andrew had jumped down 
to their assistance. 

The man stood with his hat 
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off, full of abased humility, too 
fulsome in his gratitude. 

“Put on your hat,” said 
Captain Cutlass, who would 
leave a road and take to the 
fields sooner than encounter 
mean subserviency. “Put on 
your hat, my friend; it doesna 
make my head ony the warmer 
for you to stand wi’ yours un- 
covered. I’m a wonderful man, 
but I’m no’ exactly God. The 
road’s no’ mine.” 

“That is the only sort of 
thing that makes me furious 
with wealthy people,” said 
Penelope as they rode away. 
“They have taught poor folk 
to cringe.” 

“And he hasn’t the excuse 
of Fleming: once I met Clash- 
gour at the end of a sheep 
delivery, where the spirits had 
been circulated freely ; he took 
off his hat and was beat to 
find his head to put it on 
again. ... And am I included 
in your detestation ?” 

“No, no!” she said, “ you’re 
different ; you may be wealthy, 
en . 

“ Wealthy !” he broke in with 
a laugh. “That poor fellow 
with the cart is doubtless 
wealthier than I am, if it 
comes to that. I probably eat 
and drink as little as he, and 
spend no more on personal 
pleasures. My vices cost me 
nothing, and my only luxury 
is a decent coat. What do I 
get from this estate? The 
rents, you say!—I never see 
them : that is a luxury reserved 
for Mr Cattanach. The land 
is the great joker; it seems 
to be giving out a constant 
crop of guineas every term, 
but it always wants them 
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back immediately as a kind of 
top-dressing. That’s what the 
fields are smiling at so slyly— 
our illusion that anything is 
to be got from them but the 
simplest living, and a shelter, 
and a grave.” 

“But you have money,” 
she said; “you have invest- 
ments ” 

He chuckled again, and 
turned over a coin or two in 
the waistcoat pocket we used 
to be familiar with when we 
were boys and he was a mid- 
shipman. “I have,” said he, 
“exactly eighteenpence, and a 
little credit. I used to think 
like that of my father’s wealth 
when I was a lad at sea—that 
it was an actual thing impart- 
ing an exclusive kind of happi- 
ness, @ thing to give a hundred 
and twenty minutes to every 
hour of joy and make the sun- 
shine warmer than it was for 
common people. But I found 
when I came home it was only 
stewardship. I got no more 
out of it than I could eat and 
drink ; a slightly bigger house 
than Watty Fraser—less for 
my own convenience than to 
give work to servant - maids. 
Money is like that river,”— 
and he pointed to the stream 
by whose side they were 
advancing. “I can turn the 
wheel of a mill with it, but I 
can’t stop it, and I can’t drink 
more than a glass or two at 
the most. It’s long since I 
ceased to understand it, hav- 
ing only a sailor’s head for 
figures. You speak of my 
investments—you should hear 
Norah on that point! They 
don’t even turn a meal-mill 
for me, though I’m glad to 
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think they may be turning 
some one else’s.”” 

“Yes, yes,” she persisted, 
“but you have what that poor 
man in the cart had not, nor 
any of my people; you have 
security.” 

“From what ?” he asked her 
quietly. “From care? From 
pain? From the ultimate 
common lot —a hole in the 
churchyard yonder? There is 
no security but for the soul. 
If the hawker knew the facts, 
I doubt if he would change 
with me. I have only this ad- 
vantage over him, perhaps, that 
I know where I am, and have 
seen the folly of grumbling 

and rebelling. . . . Heavens! 
Pen, I’m becoming homilet- 
ical; let us trot!” 

The trot became a canter, 
the canter changed to a gallop ; 
together they felt that sense of 
power that comes to confidence 
on a saddle. The road went 
through arcades of foliage or 
crossed between successive fields 
where harvesters were working. 
To the harvesters they seemed, 
those two, to be impelled by 
the same force, to be blown as 
withered leaves are blown be- 
fore the wind. 

“By George, you ride!” said 
Captain Cutlass, slowing down 
upon the summit of a rise, and 
he looked with admiration at 
her animated face. 

“T love it!” she exclaimed, 
exalted. “But I know now 
what my father meant when 
he said that every man on 
horseback was a tyrant, and 
every creature meeting him on 
foot a knave.” 

“Why should you think 
that?” asked Sir Andrew, who 
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Was ever unconscious of his 
class except when the foolish 
cringed. 

“T can’t tell. I know what 
I think, but I can’t say why I 
think it. I’m afraid if I were 


rich I should be hard and 
cruel,” 

“God forbid!” he said ferv- 
ently. “Why?” 


“Again I don’t know why. 
One has so many thoughts 
which one hasn’t sensible 
words for: I feel them often 
when I’m on the moor. That 
is why I can’t say much about 
poetry or religion: there are 
no ready-made sentences that 
seem to fit, and so I like the 
company of folk who talk about 
little else than the weather 
and the news.” 

“So do I,” he confessed, 
“unless I happen to be in the 
mood for my own homiletics. 
But try to tell me why you 
think that to be rich would 
make you hard and cruel.” 

She thought a moment, with 
knitted brows, hands low, head 
and heart high, as he had 
tutored her in riding. “Be- 
cause,” she said at last, choos- 
ing her words with great de- 
liberation, “ I have seen nothing 
worth while in the lives of what 
I call wealthy people that I 
was not fit to enjoy, myself, 
tremendously. I could indulge 
myself far more than you or 
Norah can, so much indeed 
that I’m sure I would grow 
heedless of less fortunate people. 
I can see that all my beliefs in 
which I get a lot of comfort, 
and which I got from my 
father, would weaken and en- 
tirely disappear. I couldn’t 
help myself. The thought of 
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it shakes me. Do you know I 
have even wished I could be 
wealthy ?” 

“The wish might be very 
creditable to you,” said Sir 
Andrew. “There are many 
fine things to be got with 
wealth, though I never had 
enough, myself, to prove it, nor 
perhaps the inclination. Some- 
times the wish for it is the 
worst of vulgarities. It de- 
pends on your ideals,” 
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“They go no farther, at 
this moment, than a horse of 
my very own, and—and—and 
a string of pearls,” she con- 
fessed with an honesty that 
pleased him. “That shows 
you I was never meant 
for riches, which should only 
be for those who understand 
them.” 

“TI wonder,” thought the 
baronet, without reply, as they 
entered the village street. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The village had been built by 
Cutlass Primus on the plan of 
a town he had seen upon the 
Baltic: its central tenements 
ranked like companies of in- 
fantry along the street, and 
massive as bastilles, of a slate- 
like stone or lapis-ollaris (as 
the Dominie called it), which, 
when wetted by the rain, gave 
them an aspect singularly 
sombre, and the more remark- 
able since each peering little 
window had its lintels, jambs, 
and sills whitewashed. The 
upper flats were reached by 
ponderous, thickly - parapeted 
outside stairs, beneath which 
draughty passages went be- 
tween the street and the 
shabby lanes we call the wynds, 
behind, and midway in its 
brief career the street divided, 
taking the narrow kirk, as it 
were, with its dumpy steeple, 
in its arms. “A h—of a place 
to put a kirk, the middle o’ a 
street!” Clashgour had said 
when he blacked his eye 
against it on the first dark 
winter night on which, a 
stranger to the district, he had 


walked bedazzled out of the 
lights of the Schawfield Arms, 
From end to cond the little 
town was paved with cobbles; 
let a horse or carriage trot or 
trundle in at the southern end 
where Alick Brodie had his 
smithy, and the bruit of it was 
heard instanter at the other 
end where Cattanach had his 
office, You knew, in Schaw- 
field, at the breakfast hour, 
when herrings had been got 
along the coast, even if you 
never saw the herring-cadger’s 
cart. You knew, if you stood 
in the midst of it at night, 
whose bairns were teething. 
But yet the place had a secret 
inner life enclosed within the 
fortress walls of its tenements, 
and up their windy closes and 
their blue-flagged stairs—a life 
that, on the summer days, when 
the hens were in the fields, and 
Watty Fraser’s gander stood 
a still sentinel in the wynd, and 
the street was silent, you could 
hear in muffled tones like drum- 
ming of the rabbits when the 
ferret penetrates the warren 
and you lie with an ear upon 
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the hole. So sounds the bee- 
skep when the days are wet, 
and its little people pack the 
cells more tightly with the 
sweat of heaven or the moisture 
of the stars, as the elder Pliny 
thought it. 

There was something in this 
stifled indication of the people’s 
inner lives that used to make 
Sir Andrew yearn to know 
them closer. He knew them at 
their work—none better ; every 
man by name: he knew them 
in their outdoor recreations, 
but he felt that there was more 
to know, more vital things and 
paramount, within the poorer 
dwellings of his village, which 
he could not enter. How he 
wished it was a ship again, and 
he at liberty to take a lanthorn 
and go through the crowded 
depths, asking if all was well 
with comrades. 

But that, on land, was a joy 
reserved for a Captain’s women : 
Aunt Amelia stood his watch, 
more of the martinet than he 
had ever been on the Bellero- 
phon, chiding the sloven, menac- 
ing the ne’er-do-well with 
threats of trouble at the factor’s 
office. She undertook the duty 
in @ missionary spirit ; felt her- 
self a daring soul, landing 
(backed by Norah Grant) on 
jeopardous sands in Raratonga. 
I would not say exactly that 
the people loved her,—how can 
you love a lady who asks what 
the dinner- pot contains, and 
has views of a maiden kind 
about the ease with which 
the size of a family may be 
restricted ? 

They would fly from the 
open stairheads when they saw 
her coming, to put fresh pawns 
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on the bed or hurriedly pile 
the unwashed breakfast dishes 
in the bunker. And Watty 
Fraser, being a lonely man 
without a woman-body, only 
with a fiddle, which is better 
company, had been compelled 
to train a gander. “Jock” they 
called it—a bachelor bird of 
great antiquity, hating the 
very sight of frocks. He lived 
upon the gutter, and he held 
the entrance to the wynd where 
Orpheus and the fiddle shared 
a garret. “Twas a stirring 
thing to see the bird with his 
neck extended, and a baleful 
eye, padding with nightmare 
feet in chase of bairns whose 
naked legs were pimpled with 
their terror. His hiss ex- 
pressed a very orgasm of fury 
that became more sinister at 
the sight of women, who never 
ventured down the wynd but 
fearfully, prepared to pull their 
skirts about their ankles. 

“Well done, Jock!” would 
Orpheus cry, looking out at his 
garret window. 

The blackness of the heathen 
isles lay, therefore, on the wynd 
where Watty dwelt, for Aunt 
Amelia daren’t venture near 
it. She appealed to Captain 
Cutlass for an edict from the 
factor’s office to proscribe all 
geese of either sex, and he only 
laughed at her. “ What, Jock!” 
he cried, “my old friend, Jock ! 
I couldn’t look a goose in the 
face again if I deported Jock. 
The gander is a sacred bird; 
the Romans used to carry a 
golden one in their processions.” 

“The Romans would do any- 
thing!” said Aunt Amelia. 

“Look out! There’s Jock!” 
cried Norah, warningly, that 
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Saturday afternoon: he stood 
at the head of his master’s 
wynd, lifting his beak already 
at the sight of Aunt Amelia’s 
splendid raiment, and they had 
to take the other side of the 
street as usual, leaving the 
fiddler’s wynd in its hopeless 
heathendom. 

The game of Lady Bountiful 
is one that must be played 
according to the rules, and 
Captain Cutlass made it diffi- 
cult for his aunt. Her most 
devoted efforts for the welfare 
of the people were handicapped 
by influences of his. What is 
charity? what is mercy? 
what affection if it is not dealt 
with justice? Her nephew 
gave them oftener to the un- 
deserving and impenitent than 
to the nice, clean, humble poor, 
whom he thought, with strange 
perversity, did very well out of 
his aunt, and had quite enough 

ood fortune in their virtues. 
Oddly they liked him none the 
worse for it. “I would rather 
have a joke wi’ the Captain 
than a pound o’ tea and a good 
advice frae Miss Amelia,” the 
wife of Paterson the poacher 
put it. Charity !—he loathed 
the word ; the very sight of it 
in a dictionary made him 
furious. “It looked,” he said, 
“go devilish like a sneer.” 
But coals and bread were often 
to be had by the very useless 
poor of Watty’s Wynd at 
prices out of all relation to the 
market, and the coalman and 
the baker sent a monthly bill 
to Cattanach. Once a month, 
on the pay-days, every boy 
engaged in the harvest-fields 
got a brand new or polished 
shilling in addition to his 


wages; the baronet had 
polished the coins himself jn 
the workshop, where at inter. 
vals of a year or two he spent 
some weeks inventing a reefin 
gear. ‘“ There you are, my bully 
boys!” he cried, when the 
shillings lay in shining rows on 
the work-bench. 

Polished shillings for truant 
boys who didn’t deserve them, 
and a night at times with the 
rabbit-nets with Paterson the 
poacher ; jobs restored to futile 
characters properly dismissed 
by Cattanach; fantastic occu- 
pations set agoing to keep some 
interesting vagabond about the 
place; hail fellow with the 
broken men, the failures,— 
those things rather spoiled the 
village for a zealous missionary. 
Had Schawfield House, the 
stately mansion of the Schaws, 
been nearer to the village 
instead of half a dozen miles 
away, the village doubtless had 
been different in its character, 
for mansions have a domineer- 
ing influence on a country-side ; 
but Fancy Farm was such a 
couthy, unpretentious place, 
and the ways of its folk so 
manifestly human, that the 
very gardeners sang and 
whistled on the lawn. In 
truth, the village took its tone 
from Captain Cutlass—easy- 
osy, and we’re a’ John Tamson’s 
bairns ! 

Even Aunt Amelia, though 
the slattern fled before her, 
failed to create the proper 
feudal atmosphere. “ Sit down 
and draw your breath; and 
how are they all up-by wi 
ye?” was a characteristic salu- 
tation in the very topmost 
“lands,” where a husband was 
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known as “my yin.” The 
feudal days were gone, and 
‘Tilda Birrell, with Miss 
Amelia in her room, swithered 
to lay down her knitting till 
she reached the middle of the 
needle. Perhaps the affable 
Norah’s presence helped a lot 
in the nonchalance of this 
reception: Norah was a uni- 
versal favourite, and she liked 
Miss Birrell’s tea, which always 
tasted like a masking from the 
Cranford urn, though made in 
a wondrous pot that her father 
had carried in his knapsack 
from the looting of Pekin. 

“You're not married yet, 
Miss Norah!” said the law- 
yers housekeeper, as usual, 
twinkling with her brother’s 
fun. “You must haste-ye and 
look about ye, and no’ be left 
in the lurch like me! ” 

“Oh, there’s many a splen- 
did chance at fifty,” was Miss 
Norah’s joke—an old one 
among maids of hopeful spirit. 

But never a word, you may 
be sure, about the poet: in 
Schawfield one might joke on 
anything except a rumour of 
engagements, far too serious a 
thing. 

That day Amelia was un- 
usually deaf, sure sign of a 
change of weather, and her 
eyes kept darting restlessly 
in search of hints. It was im- 
possible for any human being 
to be so alert in following a 
conversation as she thought 
herself at that particular 
moment. 

- . rae = is Sir Andrew 
eeping?” ’Tilda asked, plyin 
the Pekin teapot. di ie: 

“T asked that this morning,” 
answered Norah, “and he said, 
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‘I’m feeling so well that if I 
felt any better I should be 
heartily ashamed of myself.’ 
He couldn’t very well be more 
emphatic, could he?” 

“He’s well looked after,” 
pointed out his aunt—the com- 
mon boast of wives in the 
“lands” she had just been 
visiting. “He was saddling 
the mare to go to Mr Beswick’s 
when we left.” 

“But Andy does not always 
ride when he saddles,” said her 
niece, ‘ And whether he gets 
to Schawfield House or not 
depends how long his con- 
science operates. You drove 
him to it, aunt; he admitted 
he had been remiss with Mr 
Beswick, but you never can 
tell with Andy: who knows 
but he may meet a charming 
caravan of gipsies? ” 

“And Miss Colquhoun? I 
saw her gallop out this after- 
noon,” said ‘Tilda genially, 
at which her elder guest gave 
a little start and cocked an 
ear. 

‘“‘To the moor as usual,” said 
Norah. “Pen loves to haunt 
the moor: shes a_ great 
dreamer.” 

“Eh? What!” 
aunt, astonished. 
did you say?” 

“ Dreamer, aunt, not schemer. 
I’m saying to Miss Birrell that 
Pen is a terrible dreamer.” 

“You always mumble, in the 
town,” said Miss Amelia quer- 
ulously. “I wondered what 
you meant,” and she helped 
herself to another cookie, She 
looked relieved, but from that 
single word misapprehended 
rose a thought before unknown 
to her in spite of her great 


cried her 
“ Schemer, 
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experience in vicarious romance. 
Tilda Birrell’s cookies weren’t 
quite so good to-day as they 
used to be. In another moment 
they would seem a good deal 
worse, 

“How’s her arm, Miss 
Grant?” asked "Tilda, unre- 
flecting that a matter gossiped 
of in Schawfield village might 
be a holy secret in Fancy 
Farm. 

“Oh, better long ago,” said 
Norah, not surprised that what 
had been a secret from her aunt 
should be known to calmer 
people in the village. 

“What is that about Pen, 
Norah? I didn’t catch if 
said Miss Amelia quickly. 

“Tt’s Pen’s secret, aunt; 





only a scratch ; Andy expected 
her to parry.” 
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“A match! Marry! What 
are you talking of, my dear?” 
cried her aunt. 

Miss Birrell had no sooner 
got her guests to the foot of 
the stair with decent circum- 
stance than she was up again 
and stamping on the parlour 
floor, the signal for her brother 
in his den below. “I’m a sin- 
ful woman, James,” said she; 
“but I thank the Lord for Miss 
Amelia’s sad infirmity.” 

The clatter of horse on the 
noisy causeway filled each win- 
dow in the street: she ran to 
hers, and saw the Captain and 
Penelope ride past. 

“They'll overtake the ladies,” 
she exclaimed to James, look- 
ing out behind her shoulder. 
“Isn’t this the busy day wi’ 
Providence ?” 




















ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES.—II. 


MY FRIEND MR SPUNGE. 


He had a cough 

As hollow as his hollow heart: 

The wheeze was Nature, but the choke was Art. 
He said: “I knew you for a toff, 

First time I saw you.” Playing chess we were, 
And I was Blackburne’s master, Lasker’s equal, 
And Lord knows all what else for sequel. 

He played me soft as any dulcimer ; 

His touch 

Was much 

Like Pachmann’s, coaxing Chopin; no wild clutch, 
No brutal pound—he gentled me. 

He stirred among my various strings, 

A zephyr in an aspen-tree, 

That moves to song and at the same time sings. 
And O! the lungy way he spat, 

And O! the cheesy sob, a thing to wonder at! 


He quoted Browning, too, the swine! 

For he had sucked a curate (and the curate’s father’s wine) ; 
Read Mrs Humphrey Ward— 

Yea, Toynbee Hall had shed 

The chrism of Culchaw on his head; 

Knew Wagner by the card— 

Hummed now in sentimental mood 

“© du mein holder Abendstern,” 

And then, more spry, 

Lanced loud the Walkyr’s cry— 

Letting you so discern 

How much of soulful and of good 

Lay prisoner behind the bars 

Of his rickety cage, 

Beating, in high-aspiring rage, 

Weak wings that might not ever hope to reach the stars. 


With a wan smile full of a whole world’s pain, 
He’d quote an In Memoriam quatrain, 

Not half so brave as was his smile; 

Then, in his seat would wilt and sag, 

And sigh, and shiver, and shudder, and gulp, 
And splutter into a bloody rag 

A pint of pulmonary pulp 

(His guile!), 
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And murmur “O my God! some brandy!” 

Well, I’d have threepence handy— 

The “Union” was across the street— 

There was my breakfast gone! but he was on his feet! 
Whereafter, once again, I’d wring 

Confession from him, pale with shame, 

That naught to which you’d give the name 

Of food had passed his lips these thirty hours 

(How can so damnable a thing 

Be in this gluttonous world of ours ?)— 

And he would look on me with dumb pained eyes. 
And I: “To-morrow this man dies! 

Be kind to him: you must !|— 

A few more numbered days, and he is dust. 

While yet he lives, the sun to him is sweet. 

Give, then, your brother to eat; 

You, who are fresh to hunger and sorrow, 

Borrow 

From your glad past, and your still hopeful futuré, 
Something to suture 

The raw edges of his torn life, 

Your brother bruised and maimed and martyred in the strife. 
God reigns? Maybe. But this man starves? In sooth. 
And Belly-need screams out her scarlet truth— 

‘One only thing is worthy and good: 

Food ! >») 


So—into the till of old Joe’s coffee-stall 

My next day’s dinner-money’d fall, 

To stuff the cadging carrion with all 

There was of eggs, and sandwiches, and tea, 
Nelsons with currants thick as summer flies, 
And cheese-cakes saffron-gold as sunset skies. 
And I would know the ecstasy, 

The thrill without alloy, 

The splendid hot keen joy 

Of being Mezcenas, proud and willing, 

With my last shilling! 

O then, the light that lit his eye, 

And O, his heavenly sigh! 

The flame, the wind, of gratitude? 

No, by the Rood! 

Naught but the artist’s conscious pride 

At nosing out a noble sucker, 

Who promised, all his instincts cried, 

To furnish famous toll of tucker. 


How many a night I paid his bed, 
The spunge, the sneak! 








My Friend Mr Spunge. 


In my slim dish he dipped and fed, 

How many a week! 

I gave my boots, I gave my shirt, 

My coat I gave, 

To hold this splash of London mud 

Back from the grave! 

He vowed I was his only friend: 

He’d die for me, 

He’d murder, steal, ay—Heaven forfend !— 
He’d lie for me, 

And lying was to him, he swore, 

The last black sin— 

And spat his lungs upon the floor, 

And took me in! 

Because I was a joy whose name was Mud, 
He sucked my blood. 

Because I would stay out and get the rain, 
His task was easy and plain. 

And if I chose to play Almighty God in little 
To him, the cringer, the lickspittle— 

Well, then, I had to pay: 

To that I’ve naught to say. 


But—when, by some tongue-slip, 

He learned my secret (all we men have one), 
And hawked it round the House for drinks— 
My pain, my sorrow, for a pot of ale!— 

I laid the whip 

Of such hot scorn as the worm thinks 

Must melt the hook, about his pale 

And pasty head, and bade him run 

Ere I had—FYes, he ran! 

He ran— 

Just like a man! 


And as he sprinted, he let fall a book. 
(“Marcus Aurelius,” you guess ; 

“Tristram of Lyonesse?” 

Or Omar’s wisdom? He had kissed the feet 
Of all of them, the cheat !) 

I picked it up, and stole a look. 

“Post Office Savings Bank”—his name: 

I peeped inside, and felt no shame. 


He’d £23, 13s. to his credit! 
And so I knew the Thing—and I had fed It. 






| 
| 
| 











THE MYSTERY OF “AULD MAITLAND.” 





BY ANDREW LANG. 


In the second edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘Border Min- 
strelsy,’ which was published 
at the end of April 1803, 
appeared the ballad of “ Auld 
Maitland.” Some suspected it 
of being “a modern forgery,” 
as Hogg was surprised to hear; 
and in the late Professor 
Child’s magnificent edition of 
the ‘English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,’ he omitted 
the poem sans phrase. In his 
earlier collection (1861) Pro- 
fessor Child said: ‘“ Notwith- 
standing the authority of Scott 
and Leyden, I am inclined to 
agree with Mr _  Aytoun 
(‘Ballads of Scotland,’ ii. 1) 
that this ballad is a modern 
imitation; or, if not that, a 
comparatively recent imitation. 
I make room for it with reluct- 
ance.” In Aytoun’s second 
edition of his ‘ Ballads of Scot- 
land,’ he tells us that certain 
facts which had just come to 
his knowledge perplexed him, 
and he left the question to his 
readers. The ballad is now 
made the ground of serious 
charges against Sir Walter’s 
honesty by Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Fitzwilliam Elliot.) “In 
my opinion,” he says, “the 
ballad ought to be adjudged a 
forgery.” The perpetrators of 
the fraud, in Colonel Elliot’s 
opinion, were Scott and the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 


“T think—and I have given my 
reasons for thinking — that a con- 
siderable portion of the ballad was 
written by Hogg. That Scott was 
the author of various lines I have 
endeavoured to show, and there can 
be little doubt, I think, that some 
stanzas are by him, but surely it is 
undeniable that the ballad, as a 
whole, had been composed before it 
came into his “1 or to his 
knowledge. 

“My view is that Hogg in the first 
instance tried to palm the ballad off 
on Scott, and failed ; and that then 
Scott palmed it off upon the public, 
and succeeded. . . . Let us, as gentle- 
men and honest judges, admit that 
the responsibility for the deception 
rests rather on the laird than the 
herd ” (pp. 247, 248). 


Perhaps Colonel Elliot has 
hardly observed the extreme 
gravity of this accusation. 
Scott enters into a conspir- 
acy with Hogg, adds to and 
emends what he knows to be 
a forgery by Hogg, and lies— 
there is no other word for it 
—in private letters to his 
friend and fellow-student, Mr 
George Ellis. To him Scott 
writes, in a letter not dated 
by Lockhart, but of January 
1803— 


“Some ts of [his third volume 
of the ‘Minstrelsy’ of 1803] will, I 
think, interest you ; particularly the 

reservation of the entire Auld 

aitland by oral tradition, prob- 
ably from the reign of Edward II. 
or III. As I have never met with 
such an instance, I must request 
you to inquire all about it of 





1 Further Essays on Border Ballads, pp. 219-248. Elliot: Edinburgh. 1910. 
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Leyden, who was with me when I 
received my first copy.”! 


In an earlier letter Scott 
had told Hillis how he re- 
ceived the MS. from a 
farmer, Laidlaw. If Scott 
knew that the poem was a 
forgery, and was “art and 

rt” in the imposture, he 
deliberately lied to Ellis. 

Before bringing a charge 
with such serious consequences, 
Colonel Elliot ought to have 
studied the manuscripts of 
Scott’s ballad materials, now 
preserved at Abbotsford. Had 
he done so, he would have 
fouud the entire autograph 
copy of “Auld Maitland” in 
the handwriting of James 
Hogg, with a marginal note 
by him. This manuscript is 
directed to “Mr William Laid- 


law, Blackhouse.” Colonel 
Elliot should then have 
collated Hogg’s copy with 


the ballad as published by 
Scott, and he would have 
seen that Scott merely edited 


Hogg’s copy in his usual 
way—which was literary, 
not scientific. He punc- 


tuated and altered Hogg’s 
spelling—generally, not always, 
making it more Scots and 
antique. Of course, the spell- 
ing of a ballad professedly 
taken from oral recitation de- 
pends, as Sam Weller says, 
“on the taste and fancy of 
the speller.” In verses 1 and 
2, for Hogg’s “King Edward 
hecht his name,” Scott gives 
hight. For “wale wight men” 
he puts waled. For Hogg’s 
“North Berwick ” (stanza VII.) 
he puts Berwick, with a note, 


Sir Walter Scott’s “ editing” of the Ballad. 
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“North Berwick, according to 
some reciters.” In this verse 
there is, in Hogg’s copy, a 
lacuna— 

“And thrice as many at North 


Berwick 
Were all for battle bound.” 


In a note at the close Hogg 
suggests the following com- 
pletion of the stanza— 


‘*Who, marching forth with curst 
Dunbar, 
A ready welcome found,” 


and he asks Laidlaw to supply 
anything better that may 
occur to him. Scott, in a 
note to his text, says that 
the two lines are by Hogg, 
and for “curst Dunbar” he 
reads “ false Dunbar.” 


In stanza xl Hogg 
writes— 

‘* With springs, wall stanes, and good 
o’ airn, 


Amang them fast he threw.” 


Here Scott, by what I think 
a successful emendation, 
reads— 


“With springalds, stanes, and geds 
of airn.” 


“Springs” makes no sense, 
“wall stanes” is little better. 
Lord Berners, in his ancient 
translation of Froissart (1523), 
speaks of “ springalls and other 
artillare”; as Scott says in a 
note, “The springalds were 
balistw, or large cross-bows, 
wrought by machinery, and 
capable of throwing stones, 
beams, and huge darts” (Ed- 
ward I. used a new “Long 
Tom” of this kind at the siege 
of Stirling). Scott, therefore, 





1 Lockhart, vol. i. p. 364. 
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for Hogg’s “springs, wall 
stanes,” correctly conjectures 
“springalds, stanes,” and the 
Shepherd’s “springs, wall 
stanes” proves that Hogg did 
not know the meaning of what 
he was writing. 

Scott was much impressed 
by the old words “sowies” 
and “portculzies,” but he had 
to reconstruct “springalds ” 
out of “springs, wall stanes.” 
I had seen that Hogg, if a 
forger, might get “springalds ” 
from Blind Harry’s “ Wallace.” 
But Blind Harry gives— 


“Stones on springalds they did cast 


out so fast, 
And goads of iron.” 
With this before him, Hogg 
could not have written 


“springs: wall stanes.” 

In stanza XxIv., for Hogg’s 
“safe and hale,” Scott reads 
“hail and feir,” an archaism. 
Hogg’s spelling of “ Maitland ” 
varies, “‘ Maitlen,” “ Maitlan.” 
Scott makes it uniform. 

Stanza XLVI. does not ocour 
in Hogg’s copy sent to Laidlaw. 
In the printed text it rans— 


** Remember, Percy, oft the Scot 
Has cowered beneath thy hand : 
For every drap o’ Maitland blood 
Pll gie a rig of land.” 


In a note to the italicised lines 
Scott says, “ Modern [by James 
Hogg], to supply an imperfect 
stanza.” He tells truth! Hogg, 
in a letter to Scott of June 
30 (1802), writes: “I have 
recovered another half verse 
of Old Maitlan, and have 
rhymed it thus— 


* Remember, Piercy, oft the Scot 
Hath cowered aneath thy hand : 

For ilka drap o’ Maitlen’s blood 
Ill gie thee rigs o’ land.’ | 
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The two last lines only are 
original: you will easily per- 
ceive that they occur in the 
very place where we suspected 
& want.” 

In stanza Lv., for Hogg’s 


* To’s uncle then said he,” 
Scott emends, 


‘‘ An angry man was he.” 


There are two or three other 
slight verbal emendations, per- 
haps derived from the recital 
by Hogg’s mother, who, says 
Scott, delivered the song “ with 
great animation”; and Scott 
sometimes gives English spell- 
ing where Hogg gives Scots, 
sometimes Scots where Hogg 
gives English. 

Let me note, in Hogg’s copy, 
and in the published text, a 
phrase which is beyond the 
cunning of any ballad-forger 
in my fairly large experience. 
It is stanza Xviil.: Edward I. 
invades France— 

*¢ Untill he cam unto that town, 

Which some call Billop-Grace ; 


There were Old Maitlen’s sons, a’ three, 
Learning at school, alas!” 


(I follow Hogg’s MS.) 

Scott in a note suggests that 
perhaps “ Billop-Grace may be 
a French or Scottish corrup- 
tion for Ville de Grace in Nor- 
mandy.” Now, if Hogg’s geo- 
graphical knowledge extended 
to Ville de Grace, and if he 
deliberately invented as & 
probable popular Scottish cor- 
ruption of the name “ Billop- 
Grace,” his craft as a “faker” 
is beyond compare. He must 
think of 


‘¢ Billop’s braes for harts and raes” 


in the old song, and put “in 
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Billop-Grace” in place of Ville 
de Grace. Also, he must write 
“alas!” as the rhyme, in place 
of the old “alace!” All this 
from an unsophisticated shep- 
herd in Ettrick is a little too 
much. 

For Hogg’s “ portculzies ” 
Scott puts “porteullize.” 

I do not think that, after 
this collation of Hogg’s holo- 
graph of the ballad with Scott’s 
printed text, Colonel Elliot will 
still maintain that Scott de- 
tected Hogg in a forgery, joined 
in the fraud, and “ palmed off,” 
on a private friend and on the 
world, the ballad as authentic- 
ally derived from tradition. 
Scott did not add a stanza or 
half a stanza; he did make 
verbal emendations: “ spring- 
alds” for “springs, wall 
stanes” seems to me a happy 
and most probable correction. 
' In Hogg’s transcript of the 
ballad of “Otterburne” Scott 
emended more. Colonel Elliot 
attacks this ballad too, but in 
ignorance of the facts of the 
case: he alludes neither to the 
original copy by Hogg, nor to 
that copy as published, very 
correctly, by Professor Child. 
In the case of “Otterburne” 
we have a covering letter by 
Hogg, telling us exactly how 
he procured his text from two 
defective recitations, and how 
he tried to render it “har- 
monious.” 

If there was any hoax in the 
matter of “Auld Maitland,” the 
Shepherd hoaxed the Sheriff. 
But did he? Speaking of 
Hogg as he knew the man in 
the days of “The Chaldee 
Manuscript” and later (‘Maga,’ 
October 20, 1817), Lockhart 
VOL, CLXXXVII.—NO. MCXXXVI. 
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says that “a hoax to the Shep- 
herd was as the breath of 
his nostrils.” But Hogg was 
neither so frivolous nor so 
astute in 1802-1805. 

The history of “ Auld Mait- 
land” seems to be in part 
unknown to Colonel Elliot. 
Will Laidlaw, Scott’s lifelong 
friend, was, about 1800-1803, 
a farmer in Blackhouse, on 
the Douglas Burn, in Yar- 
row. In a manuscript first 
published in ‘The Inverness 
Courier ’ (1859) by the editor, 
Laidlaw’s kinsman, Robert 
Carruthers, and later in his 
“ Abbotsford Notanda,” easily 
accessible in Robert Chambers’s 
‘Life of Scott’ (1897), p. 118, 
Laidlaw writes :— 


“T heard from one of our servant 
girls, who had all the turn and 
qualifications for a collector, of a 
ballad called ‘Auld Maitland,’ that 
a grandfather of Hogg’s could repeat, 
and she herself had several of the 
first stanzas (which I took a note of, 
and have still the copy). This greatly 
aroused my anxiety to procure the 
whole, for this was a ballad not even 
hinted at by Mercer [Andrew Mercer 
of Selkirk] in his list of desiderata 
received from Mr Scott. I forthwith 
wrote to Hogg himself [then a shep- 
herd at Ettrick House, in Ettrick]}, 
requesting him to endeavour to pro- 
cure the whole ballad. In a week or 
two I received his reply, containin 
‘Auld Maitland, exactly as he h 
copied it from the recitation of his 
uncle [maternal], Will Laidlaw of 
Phawhope, corroborated by his 
mother ; who both said they learned 
it from their father, a still older 
Will of Phawhope, and an old man 
called Andrew Muir, who had been 
servant to the famous Mr Boston, 
Minister of Ettrick.” 


Now, supposing Hogg to be 
the forger, he must have done 
thus: He must have written 
“ Auld Maitland,” and taught 
3M 
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a girl at Blackhouse (where for 
ten years he had been a shep- 
herd, and a friend of Will 
Laidlaw) several of the first 
stanzas, attributing to his ma- 
ternal grandfather the know- 
ledge of them. Let us say that 
he had only begun the poem so 
far; or even that the early 
stanzas are really traditional. 
In either case, let us suppose 
that on hearing from Laidlaw 
he promptly forged all the rest, 
and added a pedigree— the 
ballad known to his grand- 
father, old Will o’ Phawhope, 
and to old Andrew Muir, 
thence acquired by his mother 
and her brother, young Will of 
Phawhope. 

This is sharp work for a 
shepherd still uncontaminated 
by literary society. 

Still lying, Hogg, later, we 
are to fancy, improves the pedi- 
gree. In 1834, in his ‘ Domestic 
Manners of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
Hogg tells the story of Scott’s 
listening to old Mrs Hogg’s reci- 
tation of “ Auld Maitland.” 


“TI remember he asked her if it 
had ever been printed; and her 
answer was, ‘Oo, na, na, sir, it was 
never printed i’ the world, for my 
brothers and me learned it from auld 
Andrew Moor [sic], and he learned 
it, and mony mae, frae auld Babby 
Mettlin [one of Hogg’s four or five 
ways of spelling Maitland], that 
was housekeeper to the first laird o’ 
Tushielaw.’ ‘Then that must be a 
7 old story indeed, Margaret,’ 
said he.” 


The first of the Anderson 
lairds of Tushielaw, who fol- 
lowed the Scotts, reigned from 
1688 to 1721-1724, says Mr 
Craig-Brown in his ‘ History of 


Selkirkshire.’ His housekeeper, 
Barbara Maitland (Babby 
Mettlin), may be placed to- 
wards the end of the first 
laird’s time, say 1715 ata 
venture. As old Andrew Muir 
could get the ballad from 
Babby and teach it to Hogg’s 
mother, who was born in 1730, 
there is no difficulty in the 
pedigree. 

We must suppose that Hogg, 
with fiendish ingenuity, repre- 
sents a Maitland woman, 
flourishing in the early eight- 
eenth century, and full of 
ballad-lore, to have known a 
Maitland ballad. Is all this © 
cunning very probable? In 
1834 was Hogg adding a new 
link to the lying pedigree of 
the ballad forged by him about 
1801-1802, after Laidlaw got 
Scott’s list of desiderata from 
Hogg? Even on this theory 
Hogg had forged, or begun forg- 
ing (or then took to continuing 
genuine old stanzas), before 
Laidlaw was personally known 
to Scott, and he had already 
forged the pedigree of the song. 

Granting all this guile in the 
still unsophisticated swain, how 
did he get his materials? Scott 
himself had not dreamed of 
asking for a ballad of “Auld 
Maitland”; it was neither in 
his list of desiderata given to 
Mercer, nor in a MS. list of his 
own, containing twenty - two 
names of ballads. Of these, 
eleven are marked with a x; 
without the mark is “ Kinmount 
[sic] Willie” and ten others— 
not yet obtained.’ 

But Scott, when he edited 
the ballad (he had finished by 





1 Adversaria MS. book, Abbotsford. Study, D. 3. 








January 21, 1803), used anti- 
uarian information which he 
probably gathered for the pur- 
se. He found Sir Richard 
Maitland of Thirlestane mak- 
ing a grant to the Abbey of 
Dryburgh in 1249.2 He also 
searched the then unpublished 
Maitland manuscripts in the 
Library of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Here he copied poems not 
published by Pinkerton in 1786. 
They are of 1573 or later, for 
they are consolatory addresses 
to old Sir Richard Maitland, 
father of William Maitland of 
Lethington, the famous sec- 
retary of Queen Mary Stuart. 
Lethington had been ruined in 
“the Douglas wars” of Mary’s 
partisans and those of the 
infant James VI. He died 
after her last stronghold, 
Edinburgh Castle— held for 
her by himself and Kirkcaldy, 
—was taken in May 1573. 
The poet encourages Sir Rich- 
ard. ‘Your great ancestor,” 
he says, “ Sir Richard ” (of 1249 
and later), “had three sons, the 
bauldest bairns and best. He 
lost all but one: you too have 
one left,”— John Maitland, 
minister of James VI. in 1590 
and later. Another poet of 
1573-1580, or so, writes in the 
Maitland MSS.— 
‘*Of auld Sir Richard, of that name, 
We have hard sing and say ; 


Of his triumphant nobill fame, 
And of his auld baird gray. 


And of his nobill sonnis three . . . 


Quhais luifing praysis, made trewlie, 
Efter that simple tyme, 

Ar sung in monie far countrie, 
Albeit in rural rhyme.” 
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It is therefore perfectly certain 
that as late as 1570-80 ballads, 
“rural rhymes,” about “ Auld 
Maitland and his three noble 
sons,” were popular in Scotland, 
These men are the heroes of 
‘Auld Maitland,” but how 
could Hogg, when he gave his 
copy to Laidlaw (in spring, 
between March 11 and May 
11, 1802, Laidlaw gave it to 
Scott), be aware of the exist- 
ence of those Maitlands? For 
anything we know, Scott may 
not have looked up the Dry- 
burgh Cartulary and the Mait- 
land MSS. till he sought 
historical illustrations of the 
song when editing it (Decem- 
ber 1802-January 1803). Scott 
would know Gawain Douglas’s 
reference of 1501 to “Auld 
Maitland upon beird gray,” in 
Douglas’s printed ‘Palice of 
Honour’ (1501), where Mait- 
land occurs among famous 
legendary persons— Celtic or 
Lowland or English. But only 
in the then (I believe) unpub- 
lished Maitland MSS. were the 
three noble sons to be found. 

I am not aware that any 
sceptical critic has ever glanced 
at the question—“* Whence did 
Hogg, if he forged the ballad, 
get his information ? ”—except 
Colonel Elliot. He assumes 
that Leyden, “we may be sure, 
quickly became acquainted 
with the Shepherd of Ettrick,” 
and that Hogg might get his 
material from Leyden. Ley- 
den, then, must have read the 
Maitland MSS. and instructed 
Hogg in their contents.’ 

In that case, Leyden would 





1 Scott to Laidlaw. Chambers’s ‘Life of Scott,’ p. 121. 


5 Further Essays, p. 237. 








2 Cartulary of Dryburgh Abbey, Advocates’ Library. 
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not have been so surprised, 
delighted, and excited as he 
was when Scott read aloud 
“ the first copy” of the ballad 
to him and Laidlaw, the copy 
presented to them by Laidlaw 
at their first meeting. Laid- 
law’s description of the scene 
is given by Carruthers (p. 120) : 
“I had never before seen any- 
thing like this”—like Ley- 
den’s wild excitement,— says 
Laidlaw. Now, as the copy 
came from Hogg, and as it 
was Leyden, on Colonel Elliot’s 
system, who had told Hogg 
all he knew about the heroes 
of the ballad, Leyden might 
be “like a roused lion,” as 
Laidlaw says— but an angry 
lion! 

There is no hint or sign that 
Leyden ever saw Hogg till he, 
Scott, and Laidlaw rode over 
to Ettrick on the following 
day. It was Laidlaw, not Ley- 
den, who introduced Hogg to 
Scott. In 1801-1802 Leyden, 
who had been introduced by 
Scott to Edinburgh society, 
was busy in that town. Had 
he even heard of Hogg, and of 
his mother’s undeniably large 
store of songs and ballads, he 
would have mentioned Hogg 
to Scott. But it was through 
Laidlaw that Scott made 
Hogg’s acquaintance: he may 
have heard of him from Laid- 
law by letter, as early as the 
summer of 1801.” 

Colonel Elliot has no proof 
that Leyden knew Hogg be- 
fore spring 1802, still less any 
proof that Leyden coached 
the Shepherd in manuscript 
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lore of the sixteenth century ; 
and as if he had told Hog 
about the heroes of the ballad, 
their instant reappearance in 
a ballad sent by Hogg would 
have excited, not delight and 
surprise, but serious or certain 
suspicion, we are left wholly 
unable to see how Hogg ever 
heard of “ Auld Maitland and 
his three noble sons.” 

Professor Child never pub- 
lished any criticism of “ Auld 
Maitland.” Asseveral stanzas 
are very modern in tone, and 
as the whole story, though it 
could be made extremely effect- 
ive in prose, is often trailing 
in verse, Child simply “damned 
it at a venture.” 

Yet it is certain that ballads 
of Auld Maitland and his sons 
were current “in rural rhyme” 
throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as it is, on the testimony 
of Hume of Godscroft in his 
‘History of the Douglases’ 
(circ. 1620), that ballads on 
the death of the Black Knight 
of Liddesdale (slain in 1353), 
the murder of the young Earl 
of Douglas (1440), and the 
battle of Otterburne (1388), 
were then popular. CGodscroft 
quotes one stanza of each of 
these three ballads. The bal- 
lads of the deaths of the 
Knight of Liddesdale and of 
the young Douglas are utterly 
lost. A fragment of “Otter- 
burne ” was published by David 
Herd in 1776. Hogg recovered 
much more of such a ballad, 
including a statement extant 
also in the English “ Hunt- 
ing of the Cheviot,” in 1803- 





1 Lockhart, vol. ii. p. 60. 


2 Hogg to Laidlaw, July 20, 1801. 


Carruthers, pp. 115-117. 
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1805, and Scott published it, 
rather heavily “edited,” in 
1806. 

There is, therefore, no sort 
of improbability in the idea 
that a considerably modernised 
form of a Maitland ballad, 
popular in 1573 at least, should 
exist in 1802, handed on, per- 
haps, from a modernised copy 
in the Lauderdale or Lething- 
ton line of Maitlands by Bar- 
bara Maitland, housekeeper of 
Michael Anderson of Tushie- 
law (1688-1724 ?). 

Professor Child well knew 
and clearly stated the usual 
history of ballads. They got 
into oral tradition, and were 
altered from mouth to mouth 
and from generation to genera- 
tion. They often got into late 
“broadside” and “stall copies,” 
printed after the editing of the 
printer’s hacks, who could 
modernise as they pleased. Of 
“Mary Hamilton,” Mr Child 
collected twenty-eight variants 
—good, bad, and indifferent. 
The broadside was lost or worn 
out, but in human memory 
became again traditional. Any 
amateur who pleased made of 
any text recited, or from 
printed broadside, or from 
MS., a copy & son dévis, On 
January 21, 1803, Scott writes 
to Laidlaw that he has got, 
through Lady Dalkeith, a copy 
of Mr Beattie of Meikledale’s 
“Tamlane”: “It contains some 
highly poetical stanzas descrip- 
tive of fairyland, which, after 
some hesitation, I have adopted, 
though they have a very re- 
fined and modern cast.”! These 
stanzas still stand staring 
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upon us (XXI.-XXIV.) in ‘The 
Minstrelsy.’ 

In this way, apart from 
Hogg, late stanzas might get 
into “ Auld Maitland.” Stanza 


Xv. has all the air of a stall 
copy— 


‘* Then fifteen barks, all gaily good, 
Met themen on a day, 
Which they did lade with as much 
spoil 
As they could bear away.” 


(For Hogg’s “themen on a 
day,” Scott reads “them upon 
a day.” For “are at hame,” 
in Hogg, he reads “are at 
hand,” to rhyme to “ England ” 
(stanza XXXIII).) Except stanza 
Xv., the first two lines in 
stanza XLIX.,— 


‘* But Ethert Lunn, a baited bear, 
Had many battles seen,” — 


and Hogg’s two interpolations, 
there is no other mark of any- 
thing later than the seventeenth 
or even sixteenth century. Now 
Hogg, when he “harmonises ” 
parts of “Otterburne,” which he 
could only obtain in prose from 
his reciters, and Scott, when he 
interpolates ‘“ Kinmont Willie” 
and “Jamie Telfer,” betray 
themselves by their modern 
tone. It is not so, save in the 
exceptions just noted, in “ Auld 
Maitland.” Either man, in a 
poem of sixty stanzas, would 
have betrayed the modern hand. 

As far as I see, the whole- 
sale forgery by Hogg of a 
ballad about heroes whom he 
could never have heard of, 
with such touches as those of 
the “springs: wall stanes,” 
and “some call it Billop- 





1 Carruthers, in Chambers’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ pp. 121, 122. 
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” 


grace,” is quite out of the 
question. That Scott’s work 
is limited to the emendations 
on Hogg’s manuscript which 
I have noted (two or three 
similar trifles I do not trouble 
the reader with), perhaps no- 
body not wedded to a pre- 
conceived opinion will doubt 
or deny. If, then, Hogg is 
not a wholesale and most 
crafty forger, his pedigree for 
the ballad is probable; and I 
have proved that for the pos- 
sibility of survival of ballads 
of the sixteenth century into 
the eighteenth we have ex- 
amples, while others known 
through Godscroft are irrecov- 
erably lost. 

I confess that I did not ex- 
pect to arrive at a firm belief 
in the relative antiquity of 
“Auld Maitland,” but I see 
no other course open to me. 
Moreover, I find Hogg honest 
in his dealings with Scott 
about other old ballads, so far 
as I have traced the corre- 
spondence. 

A difficulty on which Colonel 
Elliot based part of his theory 
of “deception” was caused by 
Lockhart. In his ‘Life of 
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Scott’ (vol. ii. p. 99) he rep. 
resented Scott as receiving 
the ballad manuscript from 
Laidlaw in the autumn vaca- 
tion of 1802. But Hogg, on 
June 30, 1802, was already 
writing to Scott about the 
ballad, and Colonel Elliot had 
only seen parts of that letter 
which increased his suspicions, 
Had he read Ritson’s letter to 
Scott of June 10, 1802, he 
would have perceived that 
Ritson had already received 
from Scott the MS. which 
Laidlaw gave him in the 

ing vacation (March 11- 
May 12) of 1802, and that 
Scott’s letter to Ellis, an- 
nouncing that he had sent 
the original Laidlaw MS. to 
Ritson (Lockhart, vol. ii. p 
101), is of May 1802. 

But for the very kind assist- 
ance of Mr William Macmath, 
who aided me with his ex- 
haustive knowledge of the 
Abbotsford ballad MSS., and 
with his exact transcripts of 
the Hogg-Laidlaw MS., and 
of letters from Hogg to Scott, 
I could not have so thoroughly 
cleared the honesty of both 
“the laird” and “the herd.” 























MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


LORD CROMER AND SIR ELDON GORST—THE MURDER OF BOUTROS 
PASHA—WHO IS RESPONSIBLE?—THE DANGER OF UNLICENSED 
PRINTING—— SIR ELDON GORST AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE— 


MOSLEMS AND COPTS—-JOHN STUART 


MILL—AN AMBULANT 


LIBRARY—INTELLECTUAL PRIDE—-THE CLAIMS OF FRIENDSHIP 
—KING GEORGE V.—HIS CHARACTER AND OPPORTUNITY. 


THERE was a time when the 
annual reports of his Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General at 
Cairo might be read with pride 
and satisfaction. They re- 
corded the opinions and obser- 
vations of a great administrator, 
who interpreted the duties of 
government in a plain and hon- 
ourable sense. Lord Cromer 
was heretic enough to believe 
that it was the duty of a gov- 
ernor to govern. If his prac- 
tice were a clear reflection of 
his theory, he thought that 
peace, order, and prosperity 
were of higher value to a com- 
munity than the lawless repeti- 
tion of dangerous catchwords. 
And the result was that we 
could point to Egypt as a noble 
example of what British justice 
and British character might 
achieve. Even if the foolish 
doctrines of Tom Paine were 
not yet rampant in Cairo, for 
the gratification of Mr J. M. 
Robertson, Egypt was governed 
not merely with a firm hand 
but in the best interests of all, 
Moslem or Christian, who made 
Egypt their home. 

To-day all is changed. There 
is cause neither for satisfaction 
nor for pride in Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s most recent statement. 
It is the work not of a ruler 
but of a politician, who seems 





to think that there is definite 
virtue in popular government, 
quite apart from the evil which 
it may inflict upon an unpre- 
pared country. There is no 
controversy which Sir Eldon 
does not treat with weakness 
and indecision. That which 
he gives with one hand he 
takes with the other. His 
report bears no trace of that 
which is of the highest value 
in dealing with races different 
from us in blood and in tem- 
perament. In vain we seek 
for some clear-cut expression. 
of understanding and authority. 
We find instead a sad series of 
timid hypotheses. 

The murder of Boutros Ghali 
Pasha, a crime of which the 
miserable Wardani has rightly 
been found guilty, might have 
been avoided by the exercise of 
a little firmness. If ever a 
piece of wickedness were in- 
spired by pelitical fanaticism 
it was this. Boutros was a 
Copt, a Christian, and a Mini- 
ster, and therefore trebly hate- 
ful to the Moslem Nationalists. 
The spirit which breathed in 
his murderer was easily in- 
flamed. The Nationalist Press, 
which served no other purposes 
than treachery and rebellion, 
was treated with the utmost 
kindness by the Government, 
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and with considerable ingenuity 
it armed the assassin’s hand. 
For years it has abused the 
Copts with all the energy of 
which it is capable. Here is 
a bright specimen of its elo- 
quence, now more than a year 
old: “The Copts should be 
kicked to death. They sitill 
have faces and bodies similar 
to those of demons and mon- 
keys, which is a proof that they 
hide poisonous spirits within 
their soul. The fact that they 
exist in the world confirms 
Darwin’s theory that human 
beings are generated from 
monkeys. You sons of adul- 
terous women! You descend- 
ants of the bearers of trays! 
You tails of camels with your 
monkey faces! You bones of 
bodies!” And so on, with the 
proper cant of inflammatory 
speech. 

Having done what it could 
to discredit the Copts in par- 
ticular and all Christians in 
general, the Nationalist Press 
proceeded to preach the duty 
of rebellion, the necessity of 
throwing off the English yoke. 
“ This land was polluted by the 
English,” wrote the notorious 
“El Lewa ” in September 1909, 
“putrified with their atrocities 
as they suppressed our beloved 
dustour, tied our tongues, 
burned our people alive and 
hanged our innocent relatives, 
and perpetrated other horrors, 
at which the heavens are about 
to tremble, the earth to split, 
and the mountains to fall 
down.” The method of requit- 
ing these “horrors” was, 


thought “El Lewa,” perfectly 
simple. 
step, 


“Let us take a new 
said the carefully cher- 


” 
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ished editor. “ Let our lives be 
cheap while we seek our inde. 
pendence. . . . Death is far 
better than life for you if you 
remain in your present situa- 
tion.” And thus it was that 
Boutros Ghali Pasha came by 
his death. 

The facts being not in dis- 
pute, now let us turn to Sir 
Eldon Gorst’s interpretation of 
them. He does not deny that 
the motives of the crime are 
purely political. “The mur- 
derer,” says he, “merely repeat- 
ed the accusations which have 
been alleged against Boutros 
Pasha in the columns of the 
Nationalist Press.” Thus no 
link is missing in the chain of 
evidence. Sir Eldon knows as 
well as another where to put 
the blame. “I have no hesita- 
tion,” thus he writes, “that the 
leaders of the Nationalist party 
are morally responsible for the 
murder of Boutros Pasha.” 
Secure as he is in the knowledge 
of events and their causes, he 
has taken no steps to prevent 
a recurrence of thecrime. The 
editors and proprietors of the 
Nationalist Press are permitted 
to go almost unscathed. The 
Press Law, revived in 1909, 
has not been applied, save with 
the greatest moderation, and 
it is difficult to understand 
why the Egyptian Government 
discards the instrument which 
lies ready to its hand. The 
poor warnings, timidly given, 
went unregarded. The ex- 
treme Nationalist journals con- 
tinued, as Sir Eldon admits, 
“to pour odium and contempt 
on the authorities, and the 
Government may perhaps 
be blamed for not having 
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used more freely the powers 
which they possessed to put a 
stop to these abuses.” Never 
before in a State paper have 
we met with so grossly cynical 
a pronouncement. As Sir Eldon 
himself says, it admits of no 
doubt. The murder of Boutros 
Pasha was the work of the 
Nationalist Press. The Egypt- 
ian Government had full powers 
to supress the Nationalist Press. 
For a reason which is not 
explained, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment declined to exercise 
its powers, and it must appear 
in the eyes of all sane men an 
accomplice before the fact in 
the crime of Wardani. 

All, however, is not lost: 
guilty as the Nationalists are, 
lightly as they have been let 
off, they are solemnly adjured 
not to do it again. They must 
mend their ways. They must 
no longer stir up the evil pas- 
sions of the ignorant and 
credulous. If they persist in 
their wicked courses, something 
really will be done. The Press 
Law will be applied with greater 
severity than heretofore. “No 
obligation of Government,” de- 
clares Sir Eldon Gorst, “is 
more imperative than to pro- 
tect efficiently the lives and 
reputations of those who devote 
themselves to the service of 
their country.” Which is it— 
tragedy or comedy? We can 
find no answer to the riddle. 

We have never yet heard 
& satisfactory argument in 
favour of a free Press. Even 
in countries where the art of 
printing has been familiar for 
centuries, the danger of licence 
is perfectly well understood. 
If the editors of English jour- 
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nals were guilty of the incite- 
ments to murder which have 
disgraced the Nationalist Press 
of Egypt, they would have time 
to reflect upon their evil-doing 
in the seclusion of a prison-cell. 
What madness is it, then, that 
gives to Egypt a criminal free- 
dom not allowed in the more 
highly civilised West? The 
poor creatures, for the excite- 
ment of whose weak minds “El 
Lewa” and “Al Alam” have 
done their worst, are for the 
most part wholly illiterate. 
Ignorance persuades them to 
put an exaggerated value upon 
what they are told stands in 
type. The printing-press, in 
their simple eyes, is a kind 
of magician’s cauldron which 
transforms the vainest fiction 
into a grave or solemn fact. 
Only two or three in a hundred 
can read at all. And the mob 
gathers reund the man who 
can read aloud in patient trust. 
“Ts that really there?” they 
ask in amazement, and being 
reassured, they murmur, “It 
must be true if it is written 
there.” And their faith in 
authority is so great, that they 
are convinced all is true that 
the Government allows to be 
written, — or, to reverse the 
argument, if it were not true, 
the Government would not 
permit it to be said. Little 
they know of the gentle pro- 
cesses of modern Radicalism ! 

Was there ever so mad a 
reduction to absurdity of un- 
licensed printing? For the 
mere fad, which never yet did 
good to a single human soul, 
the Egyptian Government is 
willing to risk the peace and 
safety of the community, It 
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refuses to disarm the assassin 
for no better reason than unct- 
uously to repeat a catch-word 
already discredited in the eight- 
eenth century. To follow so 
vain a policy would be madness 
in England. How shall we 
characterise it in Egypt, where 
criminal editors are told that 
they are guilty, and urged, in 
melting accents, not to do it 
again? It is not by compliance, 
supine as this, that empires 
have been held in the past or 
will be held in the time to 
come. And the Egyptian 
Government will presently dis- 
cover that its amiability is 
mistaken for weakness, that 
its concessions are ascribed to 
fear. 

And with a free Press Egypt 
has acquired the beginnings of 
what by an irony is known as 
a free government. There is a 
Legislative Council and Provin- 
cial Councils—all the appara- 
tus, in brief, which is supposed 
to be necessary to train the 
Egyptians in the governing 
of themselves. Here we find 
another instance of old wine in 
new bottles, and we can only 
hope that the evil effects which 
usually follow the experiment 
may be averted. At present 
the prospect is not good, as is 
proved by the episode of the 
Concession to the Suez Canal 
Company. This project, of 
equal importance and delicacy, 
was laid before the Legislative 
Council last autumn. It was 
approved in the main by the 
Council, and then referred in 
pure wantonness to the Gen- 
eral Assembly—in wantonness, 
because, as Sir Eldon Gorst 
admits, “the question was not 
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one of those upon which the 
Government are obliged, by 
the terms of the Organic Law, 
to consult the General Assem- 
bly.” The result might have 
been foreseen. The General 
Assembly, most of whose mem- 
bers, we are told, do not know 
where Suez is, and are con- 
vinced that the proposal of the 
Company is but a scheme to 
plunder Egypt of its lawful 
rights and hand the proceeds 
of the swindle over to the 
Soudan, appointed a committee 
to discuss the question, and 
the committee incontinently re- 
jected the proposal. Sir Eldon 
Gorst approves the reference of 
the matter to the Assembly. 
He does not approve the 
Assembly’s report. ‘Neither 
the tone of the document,” says 
he, “nor the arguments ad- 
duced in support of its con- 
clusion, can be said to have 
justified the hope that the 
scheme would be examined 
with an open mind, and the 
chief feature by whieh the 
report is characterised is entire 
lack of confidence in the inten- 
tions and good faith of the 
Government.” What, then, 
have the Legislative Council, 
Sir Eldon Gorst, and the world 
gained by the transaction? 
The Radical pedant no doubt 
will congratulate himself that 
another experiment has been 
made in “free” institutions. 
The political philosopher will 
note once more the criminal 
folly of hurling power at the 
head of those unfit to use it. 

Upon whom lies the responsi- 
bility for the weakness which 
is gravely imperilling the 
British rule in Egypt? Who 
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is it that permits the doctrines 
of Tom Paine, infamous every- 
where, and peculiarly out of 
place in Egypt, to achieve 
their logical end of bloodshed 
and misery? We know not to 
whom the greater blame at- 
taches, to Sir Eldon Gorst or 
the Home Government. Of Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr Asquith 
we are prepared to believe the 
worst. Politicians willing to 
sell the Constitution and the 
Empira to Mr Redmond are 
capable of everything. If they 
plunged Egypt in rebellion to 
please Messrs Robertson and 
Keir Hardie we should not be 
surprised. Yet even if Sir 
Eldon Gorst does their bid- 
ding, he cannot thus escape 
the responsibility of his actions. 
Either he approves the policy 
which he has adopted or been 
compelled to adopt, in which 
case he is unfit to be Lord 
Cromer’s successor; or he dis- 
approves it, in which case it is 
his plain duty to resign. Un- 
happily, the habit of resigna- 
tion has been lost during the 
last few years, and with it the 
plain security of the Empire. 
So long as Minister or Agent 
reserved to himself the right 
to lay down office if he 
were asked to adopt a re- 
pugnant policy, we had some 
guarantee against the evils of 
revolution. To-day this guar- 
antee is taken from us. A 
Cabinet may be composed, as 
we know, of widely discordant 
elements. A_ representative 
abroad may be asked to carry 
out a design of which he pro- 
foundly disapproves. Why is 
it that the sense of responsi- 
bility has been thus impaired ? 
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Perhaps because the sentiments 
of democracy have brought 
with them a weakened moral 
sense. Perhaps because the 
telephone has reduced subor- 
dinates everywhere from pru- 
dent and courageous men to 
mere machines, at the end of 
@ wire, content to register the 
decrees of others. 

We do not wish to underrate 
the difficulties of the Egyptian 
Government. We are by no 
means in agreement with those 
bogeys which Sir Eldon Gorst 
has put up for the mere pleasure 
of knocking them down again, 
viz., the supposed individuals 
who believe that Great Bri- 
tain should occupy Egypt for 
her own benefit. Their criti- 
cism, were it made, would cer- 
tainly be “unedifying.” It 
might even set a bad example 
to those in whom Sir Eldon, 
apparently without irony, de- 
clares he is “endeavouring to en- 
courage the good old-fashioned 
virtue of respect for authority.” 
We do not believe that Egypt 
should be governed for the bene- 
fit of this or that race. But 
we believe that Egypt should 
be governed. At present the 
whole machinery of government 
is relaxed. The power is placed 
in the hands of a few National- 
ists, who are permitted to say 
and do what seems to them 
good. And Sir Eldon Gorst 
may not disarm criticism by 
the unsupported assertion that 
the Egyptian Government is 
encouraging respect for author- 
ity. That virtue is of so old a 
fashion that it is wholly dis- 
moded on the banks of the Nile, 
wherenewspapers are permitted 
a licence to preach murder and 











sedition which would be with- 
held from them in London, and 
where a people, prejudiced and 
illiterate, is asked to assume 
the responsibility of governing 
itself. The cant of “free” in- 
stitutions is more ridiculous 
in Egypt than anywhere else 
in the world. And before we 
indulged it, to please a hand- 
ful of Radicals, we should have 
thought what it meant of death 
and disorder to blameless per- 
sons. We have assumed an au- 
thority in Egypt which we have 
no right, even if we had the 
desire, to put off. Thousands 
of honest men depend for their 
livelihood and happiness upon 
the security which the strength 
of England gave to Egypt. 
These men we are bound in 
honour to protect, even though 
their protection involve the 
suppression of a murderous and 
seditious Press, and the indefi- 
nite postponement of the piti- 
ful farce called self-govern- 
ment, which, being interpreted, 
is the free right of the Moslems 
to persecute the Copts. 


It is a strange thing this 
morbid love of theories, which 
is everywhere bringing dis- 
credit upon British rule. Nor 
is there any difficulty in tracing 
it to its ill-omened source. Its 
only begetters are Mill and the 
Benthamites, men who thought 
what you said far more import- 
ant than what you did, and 
who were, all the same, never 
masters of their speech. For 
many years John Stuart Mill 
has been a tyrannical super- 
stition, whieh the publica- 
tion of his ‘ Letters,’ edited 
faithfully by Mr Hugh Elliot 
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(Longmans, Green, & Co.), will 
go far to dispel. It is an arid 
book, which gives the picture 
of an arid man. It has been 
said that Mill’s veins were 
filled with sawdust, and this 
work does not suggest the 
presence of any vital fluid, 
That he was the victim of a 
cruel education we all know. 
His father, a far more savage 
pedant than himself, believed 
that a knowledge of books 
was of far greater importance 
than a knowledge of men, and 
John Stuart Mill grew up with 
the sole ambition of making 
himself an ambulant library. 
He attempted to pack into his 
head all the books, which he 
might have kept upon his 
shelf, and the result was a 
poverty of intellect which, in 
our more active age, it is not 
easy to understand. There is 
no subject upon which his 
opinion is not ready and read- 
ily expressed, and his opinion 
is rarely worth much, because 
it proceeds not from a man 
but from a system. As he 
lived himself always m 
vacuo, so he believed that a 
vacuum surrounded the whole 
world. He would make no 
allowance for passion or the 
exigencies of life. It was not 
credible to him that circum- 
stances could ever arise which 
would modify his opinion or 
the course of the law. His 
father once, in the merciless 
exercise of a stubborn logic, 
declared that he had no pity 
for the victims of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. If the Eng- 
lish had not built the Black 
Hole, said he in effect, they 
would not have been put there. 
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The statement is true enough. 
Obviously, iad there been no 
Black Hole, it could not have 
been the scene of the most 
horrible torture known to his- 
tory. But James Mill omitted 
to state that the Black Hole 
was built for purposes of mili- 
tary discipline, and was not 
intended to accommodate more 
than one or two at a time. 
The son was a worthy ex- 
ponent of the father’s method. 
“ My eyes were first opened to 
the moral condition of the 
English nation,” he says, “(I 
except in these matters the 
working classes), by the atroci- 
ties perpetrated in the Indian 
Mutiny, and the feelings which 
supported them at home.” 
Of the hideous cruelties per- 
petrated by the natives upon 
Englishmen and Englishwomen 
he has no word to say. Pro- 
bably he thought, like his 
father, that they brought it on 
themselves. But it is char- 
acteristic of him to make no 
allowance, to forget that “ re- 
venge is a kind of wild justice,” 
and that men who have seen 
their women and children out- 
raged prefer a readier instru- 
ment than the law. Indeed, 
the one explanation of his 
temperament is that he was 
not a man but a mass of potted 
inhumanity. 

The same spirit animated his 
harsh judgment of Governor 
Eyre. He could see in the 
conduct of that intrepid ad- 
ministrator nothing but a 
breach of the law. He con- 


demned his policy in Jamaica 
with the severity of one who 
“looked upon law and justice 
as the foundation of order 
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and civilisation.” Again he 
omitted from his argument 
the human element. Again 
he wrote as though all men 
should be pedants like-minded 
with himself, and that the 
natives of the West Indies 
differed in no respect save 
colour from the readers of 
‘The London and Westminster 
Review.’ And it is from Mill’s 
erroneous opinions, firmly based 
upon an ignorance of other 
races, that the infamous policy 
of the English Radicals pro- 
ceeds. Like Mill, they are 
willing to believe their country- 
men always inthe wrong. Like 
him, they assert that every race, 
especially if coloured, is better 
equipped morally and legally 
than their own. It is impos- 
sible to calculate the misery 
and bloodshed for which the 
theories of this well-meaning 
man have been responsible all 
the world over. Nor is it too 
much to say that if Mill and 
his school had never taught the 
pedants of England, Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s report on Egyptian 
affairs could never have been 
written. 

Universal teacher though he 
was, he had no perception of 
the problems which politicians 
and administrators are asked to 
solve. His sanguine tempera- 
ment persuaded him to think 
that he could abolish what he 
did not like, merely because he 
disliked it. He did not like 
war, and this is how he would 
have dealt with France and 
Germany in 1870. “If Glad- 
stone had been a great man,” 
he wrote, “this war would 
never have broken out, for he 
would nobly have taken upon 
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himself the responsibility of de- 
claring that the English Navy 
should actively aid which- 
ever of the two Powers was 
attacked by the other. This 
would have been the beginning 
of the international justice we 
are calling for.” Thus it is to 
write with the style of a pedant 
and the mind of a child. In 
1870 neither France nor Ger- 
many would have heeded the 
threat of the British Navy, 
even if Mr Gladstone had per- 
suaded the country to engage 
in a struggle, of the import- 
ance of which to itself it had 
no understanding. And how 
would Mill have condoned the 
wanton aggression? He would 
have said that interference 
from his side was always law, 
interference from the other was 
always tyranny. 

But when it was clear that 
Germany would get the better 
of it, Mill was content. “It 
was important,” he said, “that 
a striking retribution should 
fall on the aggressor in an un- 
provoked war. It is the justice 
of their cause which has aroused 
the whole German people, and 
given them irresistible might.” 
Mill had a natural sympathy 
with the Germans, and, being 
omniscient, would not admit 
himself at fault. But how 
little he knew of the mind of 
Bismarck when he called the 
Franco-German War a war of 
French aggression! If the war 
was provoked, it was from 
Germany that the provocation 
came. But Mill looked in the 
pigeon-hole which served him 
for a mind, and was sure that 
the peace-loving German was 
infamously assaulted by the 
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French. So, too, he accepted 
in all good faith the award 
in the Alabama Claims, 
which the British representa- 
tive refused to sign, and which 
a knowledge of the facts has 
revealed for the fraud that it 
was. So, too, he laid it down 
as an axiom that “the weaker 
belligerent is, in the great 
majority of cases, the one most 
in the right,” and prepared 
the way for the sentimental 
Radical. The truth is that 
Mill understood not the 
rudiments of politics, and as 
simple folk took him for a 
pontiff, his ignorance proved 
a disaster to England. 

He was of those who thought 
that nothing was of any value 
until it was put on paper. He 
believed that all difficulties 
could be solved by literary ex- 
pression. He could not hold 
an opinion that had not 
received the sanction of ink 
and paper. He was one of 
those who dislike the terms of 
the marriage service, and it 
would have been easy for him 
to follow the example of wise 
men in subscribing to the terms 
and not holding it his duty to 
exact compliance. This was 
not enough for Mill. He must 
needs draw up a document, 
here reproduced in facsimile, 
which should at once strengthen 
his own resolve and take the 
world superfiuously into his con- 
fidence. There is not a line in 
this document which he might 
not have thought and upon 
which he might not have 
acted. It is not the opinion 
that arouses our wonder—it 
is the method of conviction 
pursued by Mill. “I, having 
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no means of legally divesting 
myself of these odious powers 
(as I most assuredly would do 
if an engagement to that effect 
could be made legally binding 
on me)”—thus he wrote after 
his pompous fashion—“ feel it 
my duty to put on record a 
formal protest against the 
existing law of marriage, in so 
far as conferring such powers.” 
Why should he put all this on 
record? Why should he not 
do what he thought right, in 
all loyalty of heart, and cheer- 
fully leave the rest to chance 
and fate? 

He would not have been Mill 
had he not done that. And as 
we take leave of him, we can 
only congratulate ourselves that 
we were not his contemporaries. 
Our own age has many faults, 
but at least it is free from the 
faults of intellectual pride and 
self - satisfaction, which make 
Mill and his friends so lament- 
able a memory. It is difficult 
to imagine anything drearier 
than their lives and sentiments. 
Their passion for putting things 
down was matched only by 
their certainty that what they 
put down was worthy of record. 
And they knew themselves so 
little that they did not recog- 
nise the priggishness and ped- 
antry that were in them. In 
all respects they were sure of 
themselves. Mill, in the very 
moment of preferring Ebenezer 
Elliott to Tennyson, asserts 
that he has perfect faith in his 
feelings of art. He took delight 
in being a sadder and wiser 
man. “I have long since,” he 
wrote to Sterling, “ renounced 
any hankering for being happier 
than I am, and only since then 


have I enjoyed anything that 
can be called wellbeing.” How 
far off seem these vague aspir- 
ations after a dry self-culture! 
In his view a must be 
responsive to reason. The realm 
of emotion must be as narrowly 
circumscribed as the realm of 
fancy. Though Mill was a 
good friend, he interpreted 
even the claims of friendship 
in a spirit of caution. There 
was no emotion for which he 
would sacrifice what he deemed 
due to his superior intellect. 
A letter addressed to John 
Sterling, whom he loved as 
well as he loved any man, 
and who lay on his death- 
bed, is a strange example of 
thoughtful frigidity. It con- 
tains no word of sorrow, no 
breath of poignant feeling. “I 
have never so much wished 
for another life as I do for 
the sake of meeting you in 
it,” says Mill, and that is as 
far as you can expect him to 
go. And as we lay aside these 
two grave volumes, we cannot 
but remember the harm that 
Mill and his followers inflicted 
upon the living world, we de- 
plore the bad example which 
they set by their hard, inflex- 
ible doctrines, their biassed 
judgment, and their lack of 
sympathy with the realities of 
life, and above all we rejoice 
that at last the lessons which 
they taught are beginning to 
lose their influence. In their 
despite there is still sunshine 
on sea and mountain; there 
are leaves on the trees and 
flowers in the meadow, whose 
radiance the austerest philoso- 
phy of radicalism shall never 
dim. 
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King George V. ascends the 
throne of his fathers with 
happy suguries and the fairest 
prospect. If any proof were 
needed of the people’s devotion 
to the monarchy, it might be 
found in the expression of loyal 
sentiment evoked by the death 
of Edward VII. In spite of 
political animosities, in spite of 
the rise of militant Socialism, 
the throne never stood higher 
in the respect of all men than 
it stands to-day. Of this 
esteem George V. will have 
his full share. The wisdom of 
Queen Victoria, the urbane 
popularity of Edward VIL, 
will make his task of govern- 
ance easier of accomplishment, 
and will win a sympathetic 
reception of his words and acts 
in the minds and hearts of the 
people. 

While he will be fortified by 
the splendid examples of others, 
he need not fear to put trust 
in his own qualities. Some 
kings have assumed the crown 
whose aspect and voice have 
been more generally known 
than his. But his appearances 
in public, if infrequent, have 
always created the best im- 
pression, and it is hardly too 
much to say that he has never 
made a speech that has not 
attained an immediate effect. 
He has a gift of solid, un- 
adorned eloquence which has 
stood him, and will stand him, 
in good stead. He does not 
speak with an official voice 
nor in phrases prearranged. 
The worth of his orations lies 
in their sincerity. They are 
the expression of his own 
thoughts, his own feelings, and 
they inspire a confidence that 
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he has grasped firmly the 
many delicate problems of 
empire which he may be asked 
to solve. 

In one respect he differs from 
all his predecessors. He has an 
intimate acquaintance with our 
oversea dominions. He hag 
travelled far and wide in 
our colonies and dependencies. 
There is scarcely a spot on 
which the British flag is un- 
furled that he has not visited. 
He understands the tempera- 
ment, he knows the needs, of 
our remoter fellow - subjects, 
His knowledge is peculiarly 
apposite. It is probable that 
our dominions overseas will 
play a great part in the 
history of the next twenty 
years, and it is an inestimable 
advantage that the King who 
sits upon our throne possesses 
the invaluable sympathy with 
them and their policies which 
only an intimate and a wide 
experience can give. 

King George may boast 
another eminent advantage, 
which, in the times of stress 
that lie ahead of us, should 
increase the hope and con- 


fidence of his compatriots. 
He is a _ sailor, who has 
commanded his own ship, 


and studied profoundly the 
many sciences upon which a 
naval training insists. How 
important this fact will prove 
in the future of England need 
not be said. Our Empire still 
lies upon the sea. Our ships 
are still our first—our only— 
line of defence. The smallest 
neglect in efficiency, the slight- 
est sacrifice to the god of 
economy, may expose us de- 
fenceless to the assaults of our 
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enemies. And it is with a 
sense of the greatest security 
that we intrust our interests 
to a King at whose hands the 
Navy will suffer neither forget- 
fulness nor neglect. 

It is believed, and with good 
reason, that George V. is in- 
stinctively a politician. He 
has followed the debates in the 
House of Commons with an 
industry which proves him 
eager to understand the prob- 
lems of domestic policy. The 
knowledge thus gained cannot 
but be of advantage to him. 
He is a Constitutional monarch, 
who may exert influence where 
he may not wield power, who 
may discuss and criticise legisla- 
tion, though he may not initiate 
it. It is therefore of the highest 
importance that he should un- 
derstand the opinions which 
divide parties in the House of 
Commons and in the State. 
The age of transition in which 
we live has its peculiar dangers. 
A lack of reverence for the 
past threatens to destroy in a 
moment what the centuries 
have built up. And there falls 
upon King George a burden 
of responsibility such as few 
kings have been asked to bear. 
This burden he can sustain 
only with the aid of knowledge 
and understanding. He can 
discharge the duty, which is 
his, of being, so to say, an 
umpire between the two parties, 
by no other method than by 
acquiring with observation and 
experience a knowledge of their 
opinions and aspirations. 

We have said that George V. 
ascends a throne firmly estab- 
lished upon the goodwill of his 
subjects. That is true. It is 
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true also that one party in the 
State is intent upon the revision 
of all our honoured institutions. 
What the King’s own views 
are we could not pretend to 
know. As he should be pro- 
tected against the clamour of 
ambitious politicians, so it is 
his first obligation to hide his 
political sympathies from the 
people. But that some day he 
will be asked to face a crisis 
cannot be concealed, and we 
hope and believe that he will 
face it with the mingled firm- 
ness and conciliation which are 
the attributes of a king. He 
is bound by the terms of his 
office to defend the Constitu- 
tion. He is expected, by 
immemorial usage, to take the 
advice of his Ministers, and all 
the patriotism and loyalty of 
England will be needed to sup- 
port him in the impartial dis- 
charge of his delicate duties. 
The first words and acts of 
the new King have enhanced 
the enthusiasm of the country. 
Nothing could have been better 
than the simple speech deliv- 
ered by George V. at his first 
Council. “Standing here a 
little more than nine years 
ago,” he said, “Our beloved 
King declared that as long 
as there was breath in His 
body He would work for the 
good and amelioration of His 
People. I am sure that the 
opinion of the whole Nation 
will be that this declaration 
has been fully carried out. To 
endeavour to follow in His 
footsteps, and at the same 
time to uphold the constitu- 
tional government of these 
Realms, will be the earnest 
object of My life.” After 
3 N 
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words deeds. And King 
George could not have been 
more happily inspired than 
when he commanded that the 
theatres should not be closed 
save on the day of King 
Edward’s funeral. In giving 
this command he showed a 
kindly thought for the artisans 
of the theatres, who might 
have been for a fortnight 
without work, which will not 
easily be forgotten. It is a 
small episode, truly, but it 
suggests a sense of detail, 
which is one secret of good 
government. 

Above all, the King has a 
plainness and sincerity of 
character which will appeal 
to all Englishmen. He speaks 
from his heart, and knows not 
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the meaning of rhetoric. He 
does what seems him good 
without parade or flourish, 
He loves display in life no 
more than display in oratory. 
Under his auspices England 
may return to something of 
the austerity which marked 
the reign of Queen Victoria. 
No wise man would regret that 
return to earnestness and sim- 
plicity ; and if George V. pro- 
mote it by his example he will 
be widely approved. Thus he 
comes to the throne not with- 
out difficulties to face, not 
without perils to encounter, but 
sustained by the loyalty and 
patriotism of all Englishmen, 
eager to show their devotion 
to their King in the hour of 
sorrow and inexperience, 
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NEW WARS FOR OLD. 


BY COLONEL A COURT REPINGTON, C.M.G. 


I. THE SUBMARINE MENACE. 


Since the last great war 
came to an end in 1905, science 
has endowed strategy with new 
arms of such importance, and 
such eventual menace, that al- 
though they have not altered 
the grand and eternal prin- 
ciples of strategy, they have 
so gravely altered the conduct 
of war, and of naval war in 
particular, that we are bound 
to rearrange and sort out our 
ideas afresh, and to prepare for 
war of a character wholly differ- 
ent from that whieh the major- 
ity of us, even professionals, 
have hitherto anticipated. 

I think that the North Sea 
falls within the category of 
narrow waters which eventu- 
ally must, by a process of 
evolution which is taking place 
under our eyes—that is to say, 
by the invention or develop- 
ment of the airship, the sub- 
marine, the torpedo, and the 
mine—become practically closed 
on the outbreak of war, and 
possibly throughout the war, 
to the operations of sea-going 
fleets and cruisers. I think 
that the great ships to which 
we devote so much money 
every year—though they have 
been, are, and may for a few 
years more be necessary—will 
within a limited period of time 
become useless for most opera- 
tions of which the North Sea 
and the Channel will be the 
theatre. I think that these 
conclusions, provided that I 


can, however imperfectly, show 
cause for them, will repre- 
sent a new situation for the 
Navy, the Army, and Com- 
merce, and that the public, if 
it wishes to aveid a panic, 
must be made aware of ‘these 
new conditions, and must be 
prepared for them. 

I will first endeavour to 
show cause why neither Dread- 
noughts, pre-Dreadnoughts, nor 
super-Dreadnoughts will, a few 
years hence, have any place in 
a naval war waged in such 
narrow waters as those of the 
North Sea. I am not going 
to discuss the idea which pre- 
sided over the armour and 
armament of these monsters. 
I wonder why they sacrifice 
buoyancy, offensive power, coal 
capacity, and speed to the 
pleasure of carrying armour 
which can be pierced by the 
projectiles of the guns of the 
ships which they are built to 
fight; and I wonder why, as 
we have guns which can pierce 
the armour of the ships of our 
rivals, we should cast about for 
a heavier gun which will pierce 
armour of a greater thickness 
than any ship carries. 

But these are naval mysteries 
which do not interest me very 
much, The real point lies else- 
where. The super-Dreadnought 
costs from two to two and a- 
half millions sterling, carries a 
thousand men, and can be sunk 
by a torpedo fired from an 
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invisible submarine, costing 
perhaps £60,000 to £80,000, at 
7000 yards range. No naval 
constructor has yet succeeded 
in designing a ship which can 
retain its buoyancy after re- 
ceiving the shock of the ex- 
plosion of a modern torpedo. 
The Germans have added 2000 
tons to the displacement of 
their latest ships in the hope 
that they will have effected this 
object, but I do not suppose 
that their constructors will 
have solved a problem which 
has baffled ours. 

The modern torpedo is a 
weapon of which the full 
powers, and the full signifi- 
cance, have not yet been dis- 
played in war. The Japanese 
torpedo in the last war was the 
11-inch type, with 100 lb. of 
wet gun-cotton in the war- 
head. Great though the mate- 
rial and moral effect of the ini- 
tial surprise at Port Arthur 
was, the Japanese torpedo craft 
suffered from tactical and tech- 
nical disadvantages which 
prevented them throughout 
the war from gaining much 
more than partialsuccesses. The 
war-heads of the Japanese tor- 
pedoes were so built that the 
centres of gravity of the charges 
were at some distance from a 
ship’s side when exploded. 
The range was often too great. 
Leaks in the _ net - cutter 
glands sometimes drowned 
the explosives. The use of 
the gyroscope was not appre- 
ciated. In several instances 
torpedoes were frozen in the 
tubes and adjustments insuffi- 
ciently supervised. The absence 
of any reserve of destroyers 
prevented the Japanese com- 
mand from taking full war 
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risks, while there was, I believe, 
inadequate control of flotillag 
acting nominally in co-opera- 
tion with fleets. Lastly, there 
were the disadvantages in- 
herent in all destroyer action 
at the time—namely, exposure 
to gun-fire, noise of engines, 
emission of smoke, flame, and 
sparks from funnels, and the 
bow wave which a searchlight 
so readily shows up at night. 
The improvement of the tor- 
pedo and the development of 
submersibles and submarines 
have already completely 
changed the position of affairs 
since the last war. We went 
on from the 18-inch torpedo, 
with a range of 4000 yards 
and a speed of 36 knots for 
1000 yards, to the 21-inch tor- 
pedo, weighing nearly a ton, with 
a range of over 7000 yards and 
a speed of 40 knots. Improve- 
ments in the controlling mech- 
anism have endowed this 
torpedo with astonishing accu- 
racy, while the charge of gun- 
cotton carried in the head is 
almost treble the Japanese 
figure, and can be depended on 
to detonate at all likely angles 
on hitting a ship. Thus we 
have already arrived at a 
weapon which can compete 
with the gun at medium if 
not long fighting ranges, and 
can deliver a far more deadly 
blow. By no means is this the 
last word of the torpedo, and 
we must expect the future to 
give us and our enemies 4 
weapon of even greater powers. 
Even if there were nothing 
but the destroyer to receive 
this: weapon for its main 
armament, the position of 
battleship and cruiser would be 
gravely shaken by this new 
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development, but, combined 
with the submarine, the new 
torpedo becomes a weapon of 
deadly menace; while the sub- 
marine herself—worst of all for 
battleship and cruiser — has 
not yet found her naval de- 
stroyer, nor is open, except 
accidentally and by chance, to 
any known form of attack by 
ships in fair and normal fight- 
ing circumstances. The latest 
type of submarine has a surface 
speed of 15 knots, which is 
certain to increase year by 
year, a displacement of 400 to 
800 tons, and a range of 2500 
miles. The speed submerged 
remains at present about 10 
knots. The large addition of 
electric storage necessary to 
increase the speed of sub- 
marines under water entails 
so much more weight that it 
is out of proportion to the gain 
of speed; but motive power on 
the surface. can easily be in- 
creased, and doubtless will be 
year by year until the sub- 
marine is able to do much 
more than all the destroyer 
can do now. 

There are already some 600 
British and German torpedo 
craft of all denominations and 
all values, including submarines, 
in existence, and I suppose that 
the number of these craft, 
British and German, will in- 
crease at the rate of some 50 
ayear. I think that Germany 
realises the value of the sub- 
marine, and will soon astonish 
us by her productive capacity 
in this type. When shipyards 
are adequately equipped, some 
30 submarines can be built for 
the price of a super - Dread- 
nought, and in less than half 
the time. Germany has de- 
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voted, I believe, some 37 million 
marks to the construction of 
submarines up to the present, 
and, as each boat costs about 
a million and a half marks, 
there must be a considerable 
number completing. The Dilke 
return declares that the number 
is uncertain, but this does not 
imply that there is any real 
uncertainty on the subject at 
the Admiralty. 

We have, it is true, a long 
advance, and probably a some- 
what better type, as we have 
had more experience; but we 
are no further advanced than 
we were a few years ago in the 
discovery of naval means for 
attacking submarines, which, 
for their part, are constantly 
improving their range, arma- 
ment, efficiency, and safety. 
Considering, further, the im- 
mense development of mine 
warfare, especially of an of- 
fensive character, of late years, 
and the probability that even 
submarines will be used to lay 
lines of mines, there will very 
soon be no place for anything 
but the airship, the torpedo, 
and the mine in naval opera- 
tions in the North Sea. 

It is time for us to recognise 
that the North Sea, in time of 
war, will very soon be, if it is 
not now, no place for a sea- 
going fleet. Swarms of de- 
stroyers and submarines, and 
every year more of the latter, 
will infest this sea, and the 
existence of every great ship 
venturing into the area con- 
trolled by these pests, which 
are almost unassailable by 
naval means, will be most pre- 
carious. Our great and costly 
battleships and cruisers must 
be stowed away safely in some 
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distant, safe, and _ secluded 
anchorage, — Scapa Flow and 
Portsmouth to-day, Berehaven 
and Lough Swilly perhaps to- 
morrow. The North Sea in 
time of war will be a desert of 
waters, insecure to both sides, 
open to neither, commanded by 
none. Britannia may rule the 
waves, but who will rule above 
them and below? The answer 
to this riddle I shall endeavour 
to give in a second article, and 
I meanwhile pass on with the 
reflection that whatever means 
Germany may possess for at- 
tacking submarines effectually, 
we possess none. 

There is an idea entertained, 
I do not say by the Admiralty, 
but by some writers on naval 
matters and by the public, that 
we shall once more make the 
five-fathom line off the enemy’s 
coast our frontier, and that our 
Navy, in one disposition or an- 
other, will directly interpose 
between the German and the 
British coasts. There has been 
much loose talk of operations 
on the German coasts, of raids 
into German territory, and of 
the seizure of German islands, 
one of which, in consequence, 
has been hastily fortified. I 
have endeavoured to demon- 
strate elsewhere that all this 
strategy, resurrected from the 
dead past, and based upon 
wholly unjustifiable conclusions 
from certain episodes of the 
Seven Years War, is as dead 
as Queen Anne. Nothing is 
impossible in war, nor can any 
operation be ruled out a priori, 
because circumstances govern 
action. But our aim in war is 
to succeed, and I have never 
seen the proof of how, by wast- 
ing our Army and by involving 
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the Navy in the expensive pro- 
cess of scratching at the Ger- 
man coasts, we can exercise 
any pressure worth talking 
about, or expedite by an hour 
the conclusion either of a gen- 
eral war, or of a maritime war 
in which we and Germany are 
alone involved. All that we 
do by this strategy is to enable 
Germany to wage war in the 
most favourable conditions for 
the success of her arms, 

In the old days we were 
compelled to watch the ports 
of France and Spain because, 
unless we did so, the fleets of 
those countries were able to 
put to sea, to unite, and to 
attack our trade and our pos- 
sessions where they pleased. 
It is neither necessary nor 
advisable to follow this prac- 
tice against Germany, because 
geographical conditions place 
her in a very unfavourable 
situation against us, and it is 
open to us to make the North 
Sea a mare clausum in war, 
both to German sea- going 
fleets and to German merchant 
vessels. Why should we incur 
all the risks and losses involved 
in coastal warfare and conjoint 
operations on the German 
shores of the North Sea and 
the Baltic, without any hope 
of adequate return, when by 
stationing our main fleets, for 
example, at Scapa Flow and 
the Straits of Dover, we can 
exercise a more effective 
pressure, incur less risks, and 
compel the Germans, if they 
desire to free themselves from 
our potent strategic embrace, 
to cross the North Sea and 
challenge us at home? 

It is seven years since I 
ventured to point out in the 
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pages of ‘Maga’? the advan- 
tages which we might derive 
from the utilisation of the 
Orkney Islands and the con- 
trol of the water area extend- 
ing thence past the Shetland 
Islands to Norway. I was 
very glad to notice the tardy 
discovery of Scapa Flow a 
little while ago, and I believe 
that it is at present the best 
jumping-off place for our main 
fleet. Moreover, these waters 
are full of unpleasant surprises 
for navigators who do not 
know them. The swilkies of 
Stroma and Swona, Lother 
Reef, the bore of Duncansby 
in a south-easterly gale, the 
race of the Merry Men of Mey 
off Torness in a westerly swell, 
and certain little peculiarities 
of the currents, make the 
neighbourhood of the Pentland 
Firth about as uncomfortable 
water for strange submarines 
as any one could wish. 

We have a sort of half- 
digested idea that because we 
“blockaded ” the enemy’s ports 
in old days we ought to do so 
again. Some impulsive people 
get purple in the face when 
they hear of any strategy but 
that of Duncan at Camper- 
down. They only ask to lie 
alongside the enemy, and’ will 
let strategy go hang. But, 
after all, it is not possible by 
naval action to extract a 
hostile fleet from its harbour, 
like an oyster from its shell, 
if it does not propose to 
come out; while, as for block- 
ading, in its popular interpre- 
tation, Nelson’s principle was 
absolutely the reverse, as he 
has left on record in the 
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plainest terms. Not even the 
watches off Brest, Toulon, and 
Cadiz are now very simple 
operations. The mine, the 
improved torpedo, the sub- 
marine, the destroyer, the air- 
ship, wireless telegraphy, and 
long-ranging coastal ordnance, 
have revolutionised the con- 
ditions of operations off an 
enemy’s coast, and strategy, 
whether it likes it or not, has to 
take count of a new situation. 
I think that our battle fleets 
will have to keep out of harm’s 
way and leave the flotillas to 
carry on the war. Where our 
main fleet or fleets should be 
anchored; when they should 
shift their positions; and at 
what moment they should pass 
to the attack, are secrets of 
the higher command, and the 
higher command, when it is 
competent, keeps these secrets 
locked up in its own breast. 
It will do so with the greater 
facility in the case under 
notice, because our main fleets 
are not likely to put to sea 
until the enemy is afoot, and be- 
cause our action must be depen- 
dent upon that of the enemy. 
Now if, for the sake of argu- 
ment, it will be conceded that 
practically the whole of the 
East Coast of England and 
Scotland will in course of time, 
if not now, be directly defended 
at sea by the flotillas, and 
practically by the  flotillas 
alone, it follows that these 
must be numerous, and must 
possess many bases where 
they can be repaired in se- 
curity. Dirigibles, when we 
possess them, must have sheds, 
the destroyers must have well 
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defended ports where their 
crews can rest from a most 
fatiguing service, and sub- 
marines must have stations 
where their activities can be 
renewed. We have only three 
submarine stations on our East 
Coast at present, including the 
new station at Dundee. Parent 
ships and repairing vessels, not 
to speak of floating docks, give 
the Admiralty much scope in 
making their dispositions, but 
it would be more satisfactory 
were the submarine stations 
much more numerous. At each 
station there should be storage 
for gasolene and petroleum, 
charging stations for electric 
batteries and for air, and a 
slipway to enable vessels to be 
cleaned and tanks overhauled. 
We cannot be satisfied until 
the number of these stations 
is increased, and until large 
flotillas of destroyers and sub- 
marines are permanently at- 
tached to them. An initial 
defensive deployment does not 
preclude, and may render more 
easy, offensive war. 

Now, assuming that this 
argument is not knocked into 
a cocked hat by some practical 
seaman, as I hope it may be, 
I wish to outline the conse- 
quences which appear to follow 
for the interests of Commerce 
from the general strategic con- 
ception which I have indicated. 
It is possible, but not certain, 
that we may be able to give 
relative protection to the up- 
Channel trade bound for the 
Port of London, but as the 
enemy will make determined 
efforts to harass and attack 
this trade, and as trade itself 
is very sensitive, we must anti- 
cipate that a part of it—more 
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or less according to our success 
or failure in discovering a way 
to attack hostile submarines— 
will be diverted to our southern 
and western English ports. As 
some ten millions of people are 
fed daily through the mouth 
of the Thames, and as the 
greater part of the fuel and 
raw material required by the 
capital passes through the 
same mouth, the resulting situ- 
ation will be serious. Our 
other ports and railways are 
little prepared, at short notice, 
to convert themselves from 
veins into arteries, and I think 
that there will be, at the 
capital, a great rise in the 
price of all food-stuffs and fuel, 
great sufferings among rich 
and poor alike, and not improb- 
ably serious riots. 

Along the rest of the Hast 
Coast of England and Scotland, 
trade by way of the sea will 
probably be almost suspended 
until the submarine menace is 
disposed of. The limits of the 
activity of hostile submarines 
are dependent on their range, 
which is governed by their fuel 
capacity. A good modern sub- 
marine, with a range of 2500 
miles, cannot be allowed a less 
radius of action than 1000- 
miles, and every port within 
that distance of Heligoland, 
Emden, or the Elbe mouth 
must be considered open to the 
submarine menace when Ger- 
many completes her submarine 
flotillas. Oversea trade will 
seek other ports, and the pro- 
ducts of districts which use 
East Coast ports will be de- 
spatched to their markets by 
rail. These consequences are 
likely to follow whether we 
concentrate our naval forces 
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off the German coasts, as 
Colonel von Bieberstein, in the 
‘Neue Militarische Blatter,’ de- 
clares we must, or whether we 
do not. Nothing that we can 
effect by naval means can, with 
any certainty, prevent German 
submarines from putting to sea 
when they please, and from ap- 
pearing off our coasts at their 
own sweet will. 

I think that public opinion 
ought to be prepared, and so 
ought the Army and the 
merchants of England and 
Scotland, for developments at 
sea of the character which I 
have roughly sketched. We 
ought not to think, in case our 
Navy does not take post off 
the German coasts or fails to 
bring the German fleets to 
action immediately, that we 
are not playing the correct 
game, which is the strangula- 
tion of German sea-borne trade 
by the intelligent use of our 
Navy and of our commanding 
geographical position. We 
ought to be able to make fairly 
sure of success in this strategy, 
so far as the particular object 
in view is concerned, unless or 
until the German Navy steams 
proudly out to face the ordeal 
of battle, when the result will 
rest on the knees of the gods. 

But this classic encounter 
may be denied to us, and our 
particular object at present 
must be to devise means, if we 
can, to meet the submarine 
menace of the future. We 
might adapt to naval use 
those poaching expedients, the 
“cross-line” and the “otter,” 
while here and there chains 
and nets may upset the stabil- 
ity of the submarine, hydro- 
planes notwithstanding. But 
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I doubt whether strictly naval 
means will ever be discovered 
for the effectual combating of 
the submarine. The range of 
vision under water through the 
scuttle of the conning tower of 
a submarine, and with the sun 
shining, is only ten yards at a 
depth of fifteen feet, so that 
the pursuit of the submarine 
under water by faster craft 
of its own type does not hold 
out much chance of success. 
A destroyer may sink by fire 
or run down a submarine 
which is caught upon the sur- 
face, but this event is only 
likely to happen when the 
submarine is already blinded 
or disabled, whether by the 
loss of her periscopes or other- 
wise. The ability of a sub- 
marine to proceed under water 
for several hours in any direc- 
tion without coming to the 
surface makes it most unlikely 
that a flotilla, even if its pres- 
ence be detected, can be fol- 
lowed up and disposed of by 
naval means. 

Therefore, while I think that 
the main object of our strategy 
against Germany can _ be 
achieved, I am much less con- 
fident of success in the war of 
the flotillas. If, for example, 
Germany discovers or has dis- 
covered the means for effectu- 
ally attacking submarines, and 
if we have not, it is possible 
that Germany, when she has 
constructed the submarines up- 
on which she seems resolutely 
bent, may dominate the North 
Sea by their means, and put us 
to the dilemma either of allow- 
ing her army of invasion to 
land, or of attacking it—maybe 
a convoy of dummy transports, 
—and of thus exposing our 
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battle fleets to the blows of 
German submarines which we 
may have no certain means of 
destroying. It will not be alto- 
gether a satisfactory end to a 
war if we ruin, indeed, German 
sea-borne trade, but end with 
the Pomeranian Grenadier in 
Palace Yard and the Altona 
Corps at Arthur’s Seat. 

We cannot doubt that, pro- 
vided Germany does not open 
the ball with a naval surprise 
followed by invasion, she will 
make ready the troops destined 
for invasion, and will keep them 
ready to reap the fruits of any 
success that fortune may send 
her at sea. We cannot hope to 
attack Germany on land with- 
out allies, because an oversea 
attack upon an armed nation 
is an absurdity. But Germany 
can hope to attack us—and 
herein lies the profound differ- 
ence between the military posi- 
tion of the two countries in 
war—if she secures the local 
control of maritime communi- 
cations for a limited period, 
more properly to be measured 
by hours than by days. 

It is very difficult to make 
people think in anything but 
terms of Dreadnoughts.. I am 
not in the least attacking the 
Dreadnought policy. I believe 
that the Dreadnought was the 
natural evolution from the 
type which immediately pre- 
ceded it, and that without 
our Dreadnought ships we 


should be now, and for some 
years to come, very insecure. 
But I think that as soon as the 
German submarine flotilla is 
fairly complete, there will be 
no place for any great ship in 
the North Sea. 
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Very probably this opinion 
will be strongly denied. Many 
great firms have laid down an 
immense and expensive plant 
for the construction of these 
monsters, and will be sure to 
use all the literary and other 
talent at their disposal to 
maintain the present policy of 
construction even when the 
German submarines are ready. 
It is also certain that it must 
be a perfectly hateful idea to 
senior officers of the Navy that 
a wretched little submarine 
should dominate waters in 
which a Dreadnought proudly 
sails. Yet, what other con- 
clusion is possible? The sub- 
marine can observe, attack, 
and sink the Dreadnought ship 
while she can neither observe, 
nor attack, nor yet sink, except 
by accident, the submarine. It 
will be David and Goliath over 
again, with this difference, that 
instead of the little pebble 
from the brook, the submarine 
will send 300 lb. of gun-cotton 
into the vitals of her foe. 

I am, therefore, far more 
concerned to see a greater 
development of the flotillas 
than I am to see much more 
money expended upon a type 
which, like Roland’s mare, has 
all merits imaginable, but is 
unfortunately dead. Most of 
all do I hope to see means 
discovered for attacking sub- 
marines effectually, and in a 
second article I hope to give 
some additional reasons for my 
belief that a naval war in the 
North Sea presents problems 
to which neither the last great 
war in the Far East, nor any 
war recorded by history, af- 
fords any guidance at all. 
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A record of new and important books; with notes critical and descriptive 





THE LIFE OF ST. CLARE. Translated by Fr. Paschal Robinson 


This famous life of Saint Clare has not heretofore been rendered into English. It 
is ascribed to Father Thomas of Celano, of. the Order of Friars Minor(1285-1261) 4 
It opens with an introductory essay in which, after outlining the sources of our in- 
formation as to St. Clare, the author touches upon the lost documents bearing on 
her life and his own painstaking searches for them at Assisi and elsewhere. He 
then briefly discusses the date and authorship of the Saint’s biography which forms 
the basis of the volume, the circumstances under which it was written, and its 
subsequent history, with a view to setting the work before the reader in its proper . 
perspective. The introduction is followed by a literal translation of the contem- 
porary biography of St. Clare. The book is finely illustrated and is issued in a 
handsome dress. 

Price, $1.00 The Dolphin Press 


PICTURESQUE ST. LAWRENCE, by Clifton Johnson 


This is a little book which will delight the lover of the beautiful in nature. In 
The Picturesque St. Lawrence Mr. Johnson writes of the legends of the river, of 
its boatmen, of the dwellers on its banks and of its history in much the same man- 
ner employed in his treatment of the Hudson River in the little volume which he 
completed last Fall. The book is illustrated with some of his inimitable photo- 
graphs. A book of real charm. 

Price, $1.25 net The Macmillan Company 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Nathan William MacChesney 


It was a fine thought to gather into one volume a complete record of the many com- 
memorations of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mr. Lincoln. Much 
was said on that occasion in many places worthy of preservation. Mr. MacChesney 
gives the records of the commemorations at Chicago, Springfield, Bloomington, 
Peoria, Hodgenville, New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Rochester, Madison, Denver, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Janesville, by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, at Cornell University, and in several foreign countries. The volume as a 
whole constitutes a wonderful record of American veneration for the greatest of its 
presidents, and at the same time is finely illustrative of the best of contemporary 
eloquence. The author is to be congratulated on carrying out so fine an idea in so 
excellent a manner. Photographs and other illustrations relating to Mr. Lincoln 
add to the value of this interesting volume. 


| Price, $2.75 net A. C. McClurg & Co. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL, by A. A. Hopkins 


This is a new book devised in a new way, in which many valuable facts relating 
to ocean travel are presented in a new dress. Mr. Hopkins brings wide experience 
in dictionary work to his task, and has prepared an original book of travel-aid of 
the highest merit. Numerous illustrations, including many in color, add to the 
value of his book. A host of important questions are answered in his pages, 
uestions that often present themselves, but which can rarely be answered without 
difficulty. Mr. Hopkins has placed many travelers under a heavy debt with his 
interesting and novel book. 
Price, $2.00 Munn & Co., Inc. 


SELF HELP AND SELF CURE, by Elizabeth Wilder and Edith M. Taylor 


In the compass of one-hundred and thirty-three pages the authors have embodied 
here the latest scientific thought on the subject of Mental Healing. Approaching 
the subject through the successive steps of Body, Mind and Spirit, they present it 
so directly, clearly and simply that he who runs may read—and understand. The 
book is suggestive, fascinating, stimulating. It puts in the clearest, most accessi- 
ble form the newest, most authoritative thought on a subject of great present and 
permanent interest. As an introduction for those who hesitate—thus losing oppor- 
tunities for self help—to undertake the more extended treatises, Self Help and Self 
Cure is indispensable. For the person already interested in the subject its place 
cannot be taken by any other book. 

Price, 75 cents net Small, Maynard & Co. 
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PROMENADES OF AN IMPRESSIONIST, by James Huneker 


A notable book of studies of the French Impressionist movement. Other chapters 
are devoted to modern Spanish Painters, and to the more noteworthy old masters 
of the more important schools. There are chapters on etchers and engravers, and 
a survey of some of the more prominent European Museums. An interesting and 
inspiring book. 


Price, $1.50 net Charles Scribner’s Sons 
A STUDY OF THE DRAMA, by Brander Matthews 


A study of the technic of the drama. Written for those who wish to learn how 
plays are written now and how they have been written in the past. A book of 
sound literary criticism by one of our foremost critics. It is devoted mainly to the 
examination of the structural framework which the great dramatists of various 
epochs have given to their plays; and it discusses only incidentally the psychology, 
the philosophy and the poetry which we may admire in these pieces. 

Price, $1.50 net Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE EARLIEST SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF JESUS 
by F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A., D.D. 


This little book aims to present the latest results of modern scholarship relating to 
the early sources for the life of Jesus. Dr. Burkitt covers his subject rapidly, but 
presents a vast array of facts within moderate compass. 


Price, 50 cents net Houghton Mifflin Co. 


BYGONE DAYS IN CHICAGO, by Frederick Francis Cook 


A book of astonishing interest. The author vividly recalls the Chicago of the days 
before the fire, supplementing his own recollections with the persona! narratives of 
many early pioneers. Chicago is so very new that it will surprise many people to 
learn that it has a past so full of the picturesque as Mr. Cook brings out. The 
book is handsomely illustrated with photographs and reproductions and early prints 
and views. It is a valuable contribution to the history of Chicago as well as a 
story of peculiarly personal interest. 

Price, $2.75 net A. C. McClurg & Co. 


A WOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE PHILIPPINES, by Mary H. Fee t! 


A pleasant book of life and travel in the Philippines by a teacher of many years’ 
standing. With a keen sense of hymor she combines unusual analytic power, and 
her depiction of the native Filipino character is a useful contribution to our knowl- 
edge as well as a most entertaining piece of writing. There are many interesting 
illustrations from photographs. 

Price, $1.75 net A. C. McClurg & Co. b 


BEYOND THE MEXICAN SIERRAS, by Dillon Wallace J 


The author makes his reader most vividly aware of a practically untouched land of 
promise, with incomparable snow-capped mountain heights, vast plains, picturesque “ 
villages, ancient ruins, and historic towns. The book is the first written in English 
dealing with those parts of Western Mexico which are the main objects of the “ 
author’s journey. 

Price, $2.00 net A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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MODERN BANKING CUSTOMS, by Humphrey Robinson K 
An invaluable handbook designed for the promotion of closer and more satisfactory 

relations between the public and the banks, and for the information of depositors P 

generally, and of those just entering the banking business. 1 

Price, 25 cents net Small, Maynard & Co. M) 
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LORD MACAULAY 


England’s Greatest Historian, said in the Edinburgh Reveiw 


“‘When I devour the pregnant pages of Ainsworth I am lost in amazement that 
his wonderful historical novels have not an abiding place in every house. A dabbler 
in history myself, I can fully appreciate the charm which his romantic style imparts 
to an often dry subject. His close adherence to established facts woven together in 
such attractive form renders his series of romances indispensible in the family circle. 
He always charms, but never misleads.” 





Ainsworth has done for English history what Dumas pere did for the French: 
Both wrote romances, interwoven with history, in such a way that they occupy the 
foremost place as historical romancers in the literary annals of these countries. 
Ainsworth spun his web of fiction about the courts of Windsor, St. James, the 
Louvre, and the Escorial, and he is never so happy as when picturing Charles 
II and his madcap court at Whitehall, his witty sayings and his galaxy of beauties, 
the piquant Louise de Queroualle, the dazzling duchesses, poor bewitching Nelly, 
and, large as life, Sir Peter Lely a-painting of them. The gay court at Paris is 
shown at its most interesting period; Crichton, the Admirable, was a brilliant 
Scotsman, whose handsome person, accomplishments, and courage, earned for him 
that title. The scene is laid during the time of Catherine de’ Medici, and is full of 
the intrigues of Henry III, the incognito adventures of bon Henri of Navarre. 

Probably no more graphic accounts have ever been written of the Plague of 
London and of the Great Fire than those in ‘‘ Old Saint Paul’s,’’ and few historical 
works contain the equal of the descriptive writing in ‘‘ Cardinal Pole,’ “‘ The Con- 
stable of the Tower,’’ or ‘““The Star-Chamber.”? In “‘John Law’”’ is given an 
extraodinarily interesting account of the Mississippi bubble and of the varied 
career of the great promoter. 

To Ainsworth’s skill and energy we are indebted for brilliant pictures of the 
Tower of London, Theobald’s, Tower Hill, Newgate, Ranleigh Gardens, etc., 
which he peopled with realistic portraits of the most interesting characters in English 
history—of Henry VIII, his wives, daughters, cardinals, and headsmen ;—of Queen 
Anne, of the Duchess Sarah, and her Duke of Marlborough ;—of the Lord Mayor 


. of London and his prentice-town, etc., etc. 


Ainsworth, born in 1805, carried on the work in historical romance ended by 
the death of Scott. With Ainsworth’s death, in 1882, there was sundered the last 
of the chain of a brilliant coterie of English novelists of the nineteenth century : 


’ Thackeray, Dickens, Ainsworth. 


As an example of the fascinating and intensely interesting quality of these 
writings, there will be sent upon receipt of request, absolutely without charge, a 


booklet apropos of Henry VIII, entitled 4 King and His Wives. 


‘*The immortal Ainsworth.’ —THACKERAY. 

‘A noticeable revival of interest in these exciting historical novels.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘* Gives a vivid picture of the times and places with which he dealt.’’—New York Herald. 
“* Historical romances of Ainsworth superior to the the models of the present day.’’—The Baltimore 

Sun. 
“* There would be a clear gain in the discipline of English style, if these. works should supersede, 
with the mob of readers, our current historical romances.’’—The Nation, 

** Makes the Tower of London the sympathetic background of all the mysteries of court intrigue 
that compass the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey; at Windsor Castle he unfolds the romance of Bluff 
King Hal and his many wives.’’—Philadelphia Times. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS, PUBLISHERS 
1313 WALNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEDALS: 1876, Philadelphia. 1878, Paris. 1880-1, Melbourne. 1883, Vienna. 1889, Paris. 1893, Chicago. 
Awarded Grand Prix and Gold Medal by the International Jury at Paris Exposition, 1900. 
Under auspices of the United States government, exhibited Hors Concours at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
1904. 
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Scribner's Magazine Says: 


** f for one among the readers of the Quarterlies 
should be sorry to see them following into new 
ways. They influence a very intelligent and thought. 
ful nucleus of opinion by the literature of real crit. 
icism which they still contain; criticism that he 
behind it time to think and ripeness of knowledge, 
and can develop itself with the necessary fullness, 
unhurried and unchecked by the inevitable con- 
ditions of the magazmes. Only journalists and 
those familiar with the work of publishing-houses 
know fully, perhaps, how much that is valuable 
and suggestive even to the practical conduct of 
things has its source in matters of this sort in the 
pages of the Quarterlies; how many decisions 
criticism of this kind influences, or how many 
germs of interesting discussions it plants—decisions 
and discussions which ultimately reach a hundred 
times the audience of the Quarterlies themselves, 


Io i 


— 


Lil 





ule ae Oftice It is the opportunity for critical sifting, for the 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. expression of ripe expert opinion, to which the 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. the Quarterlies ought to hold fast.”* 
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The Berlitz School of Languages | | ,, 


NEW YORK, Madison Square (1122 Broadway) 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Avenue Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston Street Th 
Summer School at Asbury Park, N. J. 
(From June 15th to September 15th) Ph 


410 Fifth Avenue, near Grand Avenue 


Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Orange, Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, Constantinople, Brussels, Geneva, 
Havana, Buenos Aires, Rosario, Montevideo, Cairo, Algiers, Christiania, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Etc. 


Over 350 Branches in the Leading Cities of the World 
Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their lessons to any other Berlitz School 
Superior Native Teachers Th 


Students from the first lesson hear and speak only the foreign language and thus soon begin to think in the same 
Trial Lesson Free 


Lessons Privately and in Classes, Day and Evenings, at School or Residence 


Recent Awards 


Paris Exposition, 1900, Gold Medals; Lille Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize; Zurich Exposition, 1902, Grand Prize; St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904, Grand Prize ; Liége Exposition, 1905, Grand Prize ; London Exposition, 1908, Grand Bie 





For Self Instruction and Schools without yrs Teachers the following books are highly recommended : LE 
French with or without Master, 2 vols. each SetieieesiGem . 2 sw tt $0.30 
German Jet val. $1.0 0, 2 val. H 23 French Comedies, each. 2 2 2. ee ee $0.25 21 
Spanish “* Fe ” Beale, $1.00 French Novelettes,each . 2 2. ee $0.15 


M. D. BERLITZ, 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | .f. 
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The English 
Constitutional Crisis 


The Constitutional Crisis 
By J. A. R. Marzott 


The Issue and the Record 
By E. T. Cook 


Liberalism and the Future 


By Sydney Brooks 


The Budget and British Capital 


By Lord Welby 
Is the Budget Socialistic 


By H. J. Darnton-Fraser 
English Politics for England 
By P. J. Reid 
Mr. Gladstone and the Crisis of 1909 


By Sir Francis A. Channing, Bart., M.P. 


Lord Beaconsfield as a Tariff Reformer 


By Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.LE. 


Unionist or Socialist Land Reform 


By J. Ellis Barker 


Unionist Opportunism and Imperial 
Democracy By Fabian Ware 


.}-The Finance Bill 


By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury 


Phantom Millions; an Inquiry into the 
Actual Amount of the Annual Incre- 
ment of Land Values 
By W. H. Mallock 


The Chaos 


By Harold Spender 


The Lords and Money Bills 


By Alexander Grant, K.C. 


Price, each, 40 cents 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO, 


218 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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VOSEx. 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ : 
——=== 
60 YEARS YEARS 


-_— 





T = 
and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE | 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 






circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
@ liberal price for old instruments in exchang2, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
eee as in Loston. Catalogue, books, 
7 ™ etc., giving full information 
_— mailed tree. 
— — | vose & SONS PIANO cc, 
———— 
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“The Principles of 


Life Insurance 
Easily Understood” 


“What Constitutes Good 
| Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form amore intelligent judg- 
ment in ineurance matters. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia. 
401-409 Chestnut Street. 
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Published Four Times each year, in January, April, July, October 
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The Quarterly Review 


April, 1910 
Society and Politics in the Nineteenth Century. 
A Castle in the Arabian Desert. By Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 
Early Welsh Poetry. By. Professor W. Lewis Jones. 
The Art of Henry James. By Morton Fullerton. 
Socialism—I. Its Meaning and Origin. 
The New Astronomy. 
India in the Seventeenth Century. By Professor Stanley Lane- 

Poole, Litt.D. 

The Economic Position of Germany. By Edgar Crammond. 
Greece and King George. 
The Referendum and Its Critics. By Professor Dicey. 
Ancient and Modern Stoicism. 
Revolution or Reform. 


The Edinburgh Review 


April, 1910 


English Waterways. 

The Work of Reform: Mary Wollstonecraft—Caroline 
Norton. 

The English Peasant. | 

Art and Practice. 

A Century of Scottish Life. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: A Centenary Study. 

Histories of the French Revolution. 

Minoan Crete. 

The Last Years of the Protectorate. 

The New Parliament and the House of Lords. 


Price, $1.25 each 





Leonard Scott Publication Co., 218 Fulton Street, New York 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 
A PRIMER 


A NEW HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By BARR FERREE 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of Pennsylvania 
admirably condensed and conveniently arranged. It contains 
more information than many larger books and is intended at 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reader 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania. 


“Every reader will learn much that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.”—The Athenaeum (London).—“The best and 
most concise story of the origin, progress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.”—New Era 
(Lancaster, Pa.).—“We can only wish that every State in the 
Union had its merits described with so much fullness and 
detail.” — The Sun (New York).—“ Remarkably valuable.”—Pud- 
lic Ledger (Philadelphia) .—“ It would be difficult to find its equal 
for compactness, clarity, completeness of information and re- 
liability as a ready reference work.”—Post (Boston).—“‘ Un- 
usually comprehensive.”—North American (Philadelphia) .—“ Re- 
markably interesting and valuable—contains a vast amount 
of information to be found in no other single volume.”— Tran- 
script (Boston).—“ The essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs 
and _history.”—Pittsburg Gazette——“Contains primary facts 
in a way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
the meat of the subject.”—Philadelphia Iuquirer.—“ A handy 
book of reference.”—The Nation (New York).—“ It covers a 
much broader field than many larger histories.”—W ilkes- 
Barre Record.—‘* Concise and authoritative and well adapted 
for practical general use.”’— Book News (Philadelphia).—Governor 
Pennypacker says :—** You have done good work: I congratulate 
you upon its success.” 


164 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PRICE, CLOTH, GILT TOPS, $3.00 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
218 Fulton Street : : ; : Néw York 
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Schooi for Nurses i sted reac 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 





California 





California Hospital, Los Angeles 


The most peo J Lage hospital 


and Ea os ful 
Medical, Seesicel, Messi, | Con ons Jy prament _ 


Wew Jersey 
Kingsley School for Boys f2*,F2%. 





attention in 


and scientific schools. 


| In the New a gp Se ap ion Siew York. Prepares for all 
i Gymnasium and extensive grounds for athletics and sports. For 


J. R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster, Box 75. 


Hew Mork 





| Saint Mary’s School 
| Mount Saint Gabriel 


PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


| Boarding School for Girls 


Under the charge of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 


- New buildings in course of erection. 


For catalogue address, The Sister Superior. 


New York School of 





Applied Design for Women 


Incorporated 1892 


HE New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women was organized for the 
purpose of affording to women practical 
instruction which will enable them to earn 
a livelihood by the application of orna- 
mental design to manufacture and the 
numerous arts and crafts, 
Over four thousand women have been 
fitted to fill these positions during the few 
years since the school was opened. 


160-162 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Corner of Thirtieth Street 





Hew Work 
COLGATE UNIVERSI 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D., President ~ | 
Ninety-second year opens September 22, 1910 © 


Distinguished for 
High Standards in Scholarshig 


Address, Registrar Vincent B. Fisk 


UNION COLLEGE 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Founded 1795 


Academic Courses 
Civil, Sanitary and Electrical 
Engineering Courses 


Oregon 














University of Oregon— Eugene 


Graduate School Summer School 
College of Liberal Arts School of Medicine | 
College of Engineering School of Law 
School of Education School of Music 


For Catalog, Address THE REGISTRAR 
© bio 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Thoroughly Equipped Art School 
Winter and Summer Terms 


J. H. GEST, Director CINCINNAT4 








Pennsylvania 





University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA 


The College 

Towne Scientific School 

Graduate School 

Department of Law 

Medical School 

Dental School 

Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Wharton School of Finance and Ecor 


omy 
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Standard New Books 





i) HAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE FOR MODERN 
% CIVILIZATION? By JOHN P, MAHAFFY, LL.D. 


series of papers in which this eminent scholar, who has all his life devoted himself to a study of things Hellenic, 
| ums up semen | his conclusions regarding the influence of Greek civilization upon modern life. ea essays take a 


ae sweep, and present the author's conclusions regarding the modern world’s political, social, literary, artistic, and 
PBaicsophi heritage from the Greeks. Price, $2.50, net. 


FE COLLECTIONS OF GROVER CLEVELAND 
s By GEORGE F. niga» 
, re most important biographical issue of the season—an accurate, sympathetic —e of Mr. Cleveland's 


| and political life, with an estimate of his place in history and an appreciation of his sterling character and his cy 
. achievements. Photogravure frontispiece. 32 half-tone illustrations from photographs. Price, $3. 3 Ob ae 


OMANTIC GERMANY. By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


One of the most charming books of the decade, appealing to the traveler, the German-American, and the lover of the 
ue covering a field of travel and description practically untouched since Bayard Taylor's “Views Afoot.” 


Frontispiece in full color by Scherres. Sixty. full page illustrations by famous German artists: O’Lynch von 
Cos vee Warmb, Scherres, Vetter, and Herrman—all unusual in their patriotic and sympathetic spirit. 
Price, $3.50 net. 


SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES. —. By W. D. HOWELLS 


As in two previous books, Mr. Howells shows in this volume a rare American sense of English country and. English 
“types. The author discusses Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, York, Lancaster, Cambridge, etc. Price, $2.00 net. 


RETROSPECT IONS OF AN ACTIVE LIFE. 
By JOHN BIGELOW 


hi is generally conceded that this great work is “the book of the year.” It covers the the author's life from 
: 1817 to to 1867, and it deals with happenings and persons of the greatest importance. e a was born in New 
York State in 1817, and to the present day has engaged himself in patriotic interests of the first rank. As editor and 

proprietor of the New York Evening Post, as Consul and Minister to France, he has rendered services of the 
exe value to the Republic. Besides, he has enjoyed the privilege of friendship with most of the prominent per- 
sonages of the ‘Victorian era in England and France, as well as in his own country. Forty-eight illustrations, 3 
volumes, quarto, boxed. Price, $12.00 net. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIF E. By RUDOLPH: EUCKEN 


Translated by W. S. Hough and W. R. Boyce-Gibson: 


“ One of the broadest and sanest interpretations of existence from the religious point of view as yet afforded to us.” — 
Harvard Theological Review, Price, $3.00 net. 


CHURCH UNITY. By DR. CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS 


Studies of the chief problems of Church Unity and an attempt to solve these Piegeer tr and to reconcile the various 
parties to the controversies which distract Christendom. The author takes wu as “ Christian Trenics,” 
f Biblical Doctrine of the Church,” “Catholic—The Name and Thing,” a Aare Historic oe Eoceopen “Validity 2 
Orders,” “The Theological Crisis, Especially in America,” “The Great Obstacle in the Way, of a Reunion of 

Christendom,” “The Passing and the Coming Christianity,” etc. » Price, $2.50 net. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. By EDGCUMBE STALEY, 
author of “The Guilds of Florence,” “ Tragedies of the Medici,” etc. 


{A Saacoating book, about these most fascinating Women of the Renaissance, full of detail of their personal and vocil 
- history. ith 9 full-page illustrations. Price, $3.50 net 


CARRIAGE EXTRA 


Leonard Scott Publication. Co. 


218 Fulton Street, New York | 


















































